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THE MUSIC, POETRY, AND TRADITIONS OF THE HIGHLANDS. 


BY DONALD CAMPBELL 


Wuey the following melodies were selected, it was 
my intention to translate the verses originally wedded 
to them, as specimens of Gaelic poetry; but I soon dis- 
covered that it requires nearly twice as many English 
as Gaelic words to convey the same ideas, and hence 
that I could not do justice to the Gaelic verses in simi- 
lar stanzas. I have, therefore, departed from my ori- 
ginal intention, and contented myself by attempting 
merely imitations. To render these imitations as much 
as possible like the originals, I have, in most of the 
specimens, adopted the same subjects, and have not 
rejected any of the ideas or similes that naturally in- 
fused themselves into the new verses. Although the 
imitations, where the original verses have been assumed 
asa model, are not therefore wholly original, neither 
can I honestly publish them as translations. 

The Celtic bards were the second grade of the 
Druidal order, whose enlightened theology and beau- 
tiful morality, as well as great knowledge of the laws 
of nature and the sublime properties of matter, have 
been rendered, in a great measure, unavailing to pos- 
terity by the destruction of their manuscripts. The 
bards were employed by the Druids in moulding and 
training the character of the people; hence it was 
their object, by the exercise of all the charms of vocal 
and instrumental music, to make the audience identify 


themselves, in thought and feeling, with the singer or 


rehearser of their songs and poems. 

With the above view, the bards were in the habit 
of making the audience take part in singing all songs 
composed to their more simple melodies. This object 
they accomplished by making them repeat the verse, 
or a suitable chorus, generally on a different key from 
that assumed by the vocalist, and with an expression 
corresponding to the emotion that would naturally be 
excited in the hearts of the hearers by the subject of 
the song. The chorus was formed of a combination 
of appropriate sounds and exclamations, with words or | 
lines introduced at intervals, to give a meaning to 
these sounds, and preserve the connection of the sub- 
ject. The repetition of the verse, or the chorus, was so 
managed by the ancient bards as to have all the effect 
of a response to the thoughts and feelings of the vo- 
alist, and of a second part to the melody. But when 


the “order” of the bards became extinct, poetry sud- 














denly declined in the Highlands ; and hence the chorus 
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in some modern Highland songs is an unmeaning rant, 
little better than the “ Derry down”’ of English songs 
of the same age. The audience also but too frequently 
lose sight of the bard’s object in the repetition of the 
verse or the introduction of the chorus, and seldom 
sing them in such a way as to correspond with the 
emotion that might naturally be excited by the voca- 
list; but some of the ancient Gaelic songs, when the 
verse is repeated, or the chorus sung with taste and 
feeling, are exceedingly pleasing and animated. 

When the subject of the song was elevating, such 
as successful love, loyalty, fidelity, or magnanimous 
heroism, the repetition of the verse, or the tone of the 
chorus, became thus an enthusiastic and joyous ex- 
pression of approval from the audience ; but when the 
subject was unhappy love, a clan or national disaster, 
or some affecting bereavement in private life, it became 
a subdued echo of the thoughts and feelings breathed 
by the vocalist. 

By their simple and sublime theology, and this 
system of rendering all the charms of poetry and music 
available in the cultivation of the hearts of the people, 
the Druids produced a state of society of which only 
those who are intimate with the poetry and traditions 
still floating in the Highlands can form any correct 


‘idea. The religion of the Druids was addressed to 


the common sense of the people; and the poetry of 
the bards was addressed to the cultivation of all the 
better feelings and features of the human character. 
This system of tuition, founded in nature and in rea- 
son, produced the result that might be expected from 
it. The Celtic race were magnanimous, brave, and 


| patriotic in their public, and hospitable, true, and affee- 


tionate in their private life; and have been reduced 
to their present condition by their inflexible adhesion 
to a vital principle of the constitution of clanship— 
“the principle of disunited independence”—and not 
by the superior knowledge, capacity, or bravery of 
their opponents. Their adhesion to this princi 

which rendered union or combination for warlike enter- 
prises illegal, excepting for national defence—enabled 
their feudal enemies to draw them into civil broils 
and raids, one after another, and thus to cut them to 
pieces (or render them “broken men”’) in detail. 
‘The reader who will not use tradition as a key to the 
perusal of history, litle knows the Sand of: paneer 
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evidence which may be discovered, capable of afford- 
ing the most ample confirmation of the views which 
the following pages will open up for the elucidation of 
much that is involved in doubt and darkness as to the 
condition of the ancient inhabitants of Great Britain 
and Ireland. | 

The original verses to the following air appear to 
be very ancient. I am disposed to ascribe them to 
the pastoral and hunting era that produced the “ Aged 
Bard’s Desire,” which has not as yet been introduced 
to the English reader in so good a translation as I 
could wish to see; although the attempt has been made 
by myself, and by two or three other true-hearted 
Highlanders of far superior genius and attainments. 
The following air, and the verses sung to it, “’Sann 
tha mo rin an Léudal,”’ are well known and deservedly 
popular inthe Highlands. These verses are written on 
a subject still more dear to my own associations; the 
scenery and imagery are, however, strictly in accord- 
ance with those of the original song. These have re- 
ference to the legend of a Highland officer, who had 
joined the “army of the Peninsula with a party of his 
clansmen. Being on an outlying picquet in front of the 
British line, on the occasion of a forward movement of 
the enemy, he had considered it necessary, with cha- 
racteristic devotion, to maintain his ground until his 
party was surrounded, and he himself mortally wounded, 
and only saved from being made prisoner by the zeal 
and fidelity of one of his clansmen, who, with super- 
human strength, carried him forcibly out of the melée 
(before his men were overpowered), and across a stream, 
where he placed him, leaning against a rock, and stood 
over him like an enraged tiger, until succour arrived 
from the encampment. The officer who had charge 
of the depét at which he died, and related to me the 
tale of his fate, was much affected by the grief and 
fidelity of his last follower, who hung over his couch, 
night and day, until he breathed his last; and who, as 
the wounded officer, in the delirium preceding his 
death, sung snatches of Gaelic songs, connected with 
his young love and adventures among his native hills, 
was affected even to tears, “strong and rugged as he 
appeared to be.” I have inquired since, but could not 
ascertain who this officer was. 

Believing that this may appear proper, and gratify 
the curiosity of those who are unacquainted with the 
language, I have premised the imitations with a single 
verse, and the chorus of each of the originals which I 
have attempted to imitate :— 


"SANN THA MO RUN AN LAUDAL. * 


Aird mo chri an airdlia, 
Air an ailli dh’eircis grian— 
Aros a’ chrui 146i ’s na fia, 
A chial! nach ro mi’n Léadal, 
Ho ro, ealana, ho gu, 
Ho hi rio, ho hi u; 
Ho ro, ealana, ho gu, 
*Sann tha mo rin an Ldudal!* 


LAUDAL, 
Leaning faintly on his side, 
By the Ebro’s crystal tide, 
The wounded chieftain 
He sighed and thought of Léudal— 











“ Ho ro, ealana, ho gu, 

Ho hi rio, ho hi u; 

Ho ro, ealana, ho gu, 

A cloud obscures thee, LAudal !” 


Thought on scenes where oft he roved, 
Wooed and won the maid he loved, 
And the joys of young life proved 
Till Mary slept in LAudal. 
“ Ho ro,” &e. 
Where his deerhound, baying wild, 
Oft his joyous course beguiled, 
Ere in war, by grief exiled, 
He drew the sword of Léudal. 
“ Ho ro,” &. 


Where, on Ardmore’s heathy crest, 
The shy moorfowl makes her nest, 
And his Mary loved to rest, 
And fondly gaze at Ldudal, 
“ Ho ro,” &ec. 


Where the wavy woodlands ring 
While the thrush and cushet sing, 
And wild swans, on graceful wing, 
Soar o’er the hills of Léudal. 
* Ho ro,” &e. 


Where the stag, at evening-close, 
While his heart with transport glows, 
Hurls defiance at his foes, 
And calls his hinds to LAudal. 
“ Ho ro,” &e. 
“ Ah! why left I home,” he cried, 
“ With my clan, in bannered pride, 
Though in Albyn’s cause they died, 
And by the side of Léudal!” 
“Ho ro,” &e, 
“Last of my brave band, draw near— 
Thou who knowest nor guile nor fear— 
My arm has failed, my heart is sear— 
T’ve lost the men of Ldudal !” 
“Tio ro,” &e. 


“Dear me softly o’er the bay, 
To the clachan lone and gray, 
There the war-worn soldier fay, 
Beside his maid of Léudal.” 
“ Ho ro, ealana, ho gu, 
Ho hi rio, ho hi u; 
Ho ro, ealana, ho gu, 
A cloud obscures thee, Léndal.” 

Mr. Logan, in his valuable work on the Scottish 
Gael, has published a somewhat different version of 
the following air, as a specimen of the melodies called 
“Torram.” Some of these iorrams are very beaytiful, 
and the verses written to them are often tender and 
touching, from the softness and flexibility of the 
Gaelic ; but, so different is the character of 
the English, that I found the necessity of providing 
words, capable of expressing the double note, at the 
end of every line—required by the measure—a greab 
impediment to the easy flow of thoughts and feelings 
necessary to anything like a successful imitation 
the original song; and those I use have far too 
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for they have rately lost less of wildness and pathos 
than they have gained in sweetness and softness—by 


the Gows, Marshalls, and others, who have copied, 
altered, and given them new names. “ Ho ro, mo runa 
chailinn,’’ “ Banarach dhonn a’ chruidh,” “ Ho ro, gur 
toil linn drama,” &c. &c., may be mentioned in proof of 
the above remarks. Nor is it altogether consistent 
with propriety, that these musicians, or their friends, 
have neglected to mention the fact that the melodies 
were not their own composition. 


FHIR A’ BHATA, NA HO RO BILE. 


Tha ma chri briste, briite; 
°§ tric na dedr a rui o m’ shiilean— 
. °N dig a ’n diu, na’m bi mo dhiil riut, 
Na’n dain mi’n dorus le osnai chiirte! 
“Tr a vata, na ho ro eile, 
Ir a vata, na ho ro eile; 
Ir a vata, na ho ro eile, 
A ridin a’s ldai gur a trua a’d’ dhéigh mi!” 
Mary sits, as the day is dawning, 
All lone and pale on high Benvaning; 
Her snowy bosom with sorrow swelling, 
Her tearful eye o’er the far sound dwelling. 
“ Tr a vata, na ho ro eile, 
Ir a vata, na ho ro eile; 
Ir a vata, na ho ro eile, 
"Tis sair to luve whan by lave forsaken.” 


Mary now is the child of sadness! 

No more she sings in tones of gladness— 

No more sweet slumbers attend her pillow, 

Her love is far o’er the heaving billow. 
“Tr a vata,” &e, 


The people’s joy, through the clachan moving, 

Was gaileless Mary, beloved and loving— 

A guiding star on a lone glen beaming, 

A stately swan on a hill-lake swimming. 
“Tra vata,” &. © 


But now our maids pass her by unheeding, 

While stoops her form, and her heart is bleeding— 

Oh, blame the sea ’cause the tide is making, 

But spare the heart that with love is breaking! 
“Tr a vata,” &e, 


Thongh clouds surround her, and night nor morrow 
Can bring a balm to her hopeless sorrow, 
Undying love her fond heart inspiring, 
She, swan-like, sings while of grief expiring. 

“Tr a vata, na ho ro eile, 

Ir a vata, na ho ro eile; 

Ir a vata, na ho ro eile, 

*Tis sair to lave when by luve forsaken!” 


There is no subject on which the general reader 
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fore; and was merely the supreme chief of the people, 
powerful in war, but powerless in peace. 

The Brehon laws, which became familiar to the peaple 
under the name of “cleachdadh,”’ or use and wont, 
were, like our common laws, founded in equity, and 
every way well adapted to their circumstances; and 
they were, as all laws ought to be, understood and ap- 
proved of by the whole people. They were adminis- 
tered by a judge and jury—the former called the 
Brehon (corrupted Vergobritus by the Romans), and 
the Cinn-taighe (or heads of the houses composing the 
respective clans)—and executed by the chiefs. These 
officials were elected in lineal descent, and for life, by 
the people, on principles which reconciled the con- 
sideration due to high talents and a virtuous life, to 
an illustrious descent. For, although elected in lineal 
descent, and from the nearest of kin to the founder of 
the clan, the office was purely elective ; and every 
member of the clan had not only a vote, but was per- 
sonally eligible to be himself elected—the whole clan 
being on a perfect equality, one with another, for purity 
of blood and antiquity of family, the two great marks 
of aristocracy among the Celts. This system of 
government is briefly, but graphically, described by 
Richard, of Cirencester, when he states that the 
Britons were “governed by a democracy which re- 
sembled an ari ;” but the best description of 
it will be found in a small work published by the poet 
Spenser on his return from Ireland, in the days of 
Queen Elizabeth. This work is exceedingly illustrative 
of the ideas of clanships formed by feudal authors, the 
writer’s facts and inferences being in antagonism in 
every sentence from the beginning to the end of tho 
narrative—but it is not the less valuable and instruc- 
tive on that account. 

The Brehon was selected from the Druidiecal orders, 
but had no criminal jurisdiction ; all cases tried before 
him being settled by compensation, Cases which did 
not admit of being so settled were transferred to the 
criminal court, composed of the Druids, and which was 
presided over by the chief Druid. The sentence of 
this court (probably death by phlebotomy) was carried 
into effect, with great solemnity, within the Druidical 


circle ; which, according to the learned and acute Dr 
Smith, was the cause of the that the Druids 
sacrificed human victims to the deity—a report equally 


inconsistent with the enlightened character of 
theology and philosophy, as is well proved 
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has more erroneous ideas than the state of socicty|| traditions and proverbs preserved and 
among the patriarchal clans. The same system of|| Highlands to this day, and many of whieh are quoted 
government unquestionably prevailed among all Celtic|| by this eminent scholar in his Life of the Druids. 
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perhaps the Scots carried it along with them to the 
country), the people resisted feudal charters and juris- 
dictions, and even looked with contewpt at all persons 
whose rauk was derived only from the king. They ad- 
hered with inflexible tenacity to the laws and customs 
of their ancestors, especially beyond the friths. For 
although the long-continued and persevering assiduity 
of our kings had gradually succeeded in spreading 
charters over the country, these charters were held to 
be a trust reposed in the chiefs; and no person ever 
presumed to use them as conferring on him a personal 
right, in the clan districts, until the esprit du corps of 
the clans was distracted by the religious and political 
differences fomented among them by the reformers and 
revolutionists, and their spirit was finally crushed by 
the expulsion of the Stuart family. And even when the 
clan estates were restored to the representatives of 
the last chiefs and chieftains, without the customary 
election and inauguration, and without any reservation 
of the rights of their people, such was their habitual 
confidence in the honour of their hereditary nobility, 
that the Circumstance never created the least uneasi- 
ness or suspicion in the Highlands. On the contrary, 
many clansmen who had secured long and advantageous 
leases from the government commissioners, for them- 
selves and their immediate clansmen, actually brought 
these leases to the feasts prepared to welcome the new 
chiefs and chieftains, and flung them in the bonfires 
kindled on the joyous occasion ; never for a moment 
conceiving it possible that these persons would, within 
thirty years afterwards, claim to be the proprietors of 
the soil which had been inherited by their clans, in 
common, from a long line of warlike ancestors. 

It will scarcely be credited, but such is the fact, 
that the descendant of the only person whose lease 
had not been committed to the flames at the feast of | 
the descendant of the crested , Is the only 
gentleman of his name who holds lands this day on that | 
estate! I do not mention this as at all discreditable | 
to the present proprietor, or leave his title blank on} 
that account; for the dispossession of their clans, by | 
the chiefs aud chieftains, is not more discreditable than | 
gencral throughout the whole length and breadth of | 
the Highlands. The high-minded Glengarry men (to 
be afterwards referred to), rather than submit to being 
thus defrauded of their inheritance, or, by resistance, 
exhibit to the world the unscemly spectacle of rising 
in arms against their chief, and the now understood 
law of the case, abandoned their country in a body. 

At the same time, the defection of the chiefs and 
chieftains from their clans, on their being so unex- 
peciedly converted into lairds, by the result of the 
rebellion, may be accounted for independently of mer- 
cenary motives. ‘The feudal and Protestant proprie-| 
tors may well have attached themselves to reform and | 
revolution principles, from motives purely religious | 
and patriotic; and the descendants of such of the pa- 
triarchal chiefs and chieftains as adhered to the house 
of Stuart, were chiefly the sons of exiles, born and | 
educated in foreign countries. The former, from re- 








ligious and political predilections, wished to see Scot- 
land assimilated in all tlings to England; while the 
latter, deteriorated by privation and dependence, had 
ceased to have any community, in feelings or in prin- 
ciples, with their high-minded and single-hearted clans- 
men—or, in short, had ceased to be Highlanders. It) 
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is an affecting illustration of the eternal principles of 
retributive justice, that it is now a race, “neck ang 
neck,’’ whether the descendants of these chiefs, o¢ 
their defrauded clansmen, will first lose hold, for ever, 
of the country of their common ancestors. 

But, from whatever motives the chiefs and chief. 
tains acted, they consummated the spoliation of their 
clansmen, very soon after the restoration of the for. 
feited estates, by bringing a number of Lowland 
sants into the country, “to civilise the Highlanders,” 
The reader who would form a correct idea of the 
species of civilisation likely to be taught by these 
persons, would require to read Chalmers’ Caledonia, 
and also to be capable, not only of understanding, but 
of feeling the poignant satire of “Oran nan Ciobairean.” 
From the historical facts related by Chalmers, it ap. 
pears that such of the peasantry of the Lowlands as 
may boast an Anglo-Saxon descent, are the offspring 
of unransomed prisoners of war, who had been re- 
duced into villanage by the kings and feudal nobility 
of Scotland. These unhappy persons, during the high 
and palmy days of feudalism, were in the same cate. 
gory with oxen and horses, with whom they were 
yoked in the ignoble labours of the field, or sold or 
bartered without compunction; and the gay and witty 
and spirited Celtic satirist, who knew those of them 
who had been brought to the Highlands well, repre- 
sents them in colours every way befitting their pedi- 
gree and breeding. I do not, by any means, wish 
to be understood as applying these remarks to all the 
Lowlanders who took lands in the Highlands at the 
above and subsequent periods. Many of them were 
highly respectable, and of the better classes; but, gene- 
rally speaking, they were merely ignorant peasantry, 
descendent from the feudal “ villeyns.” 

When the estate of Ardnamurchan fell into the 
hands of the Riddel family, one of these churls was 
“planted”? in the neighbourhood of Malcolm Mae- 
donald, a Glencoe gentleman, whose Highland heart 
and courtesy prompted him to lavish much kindness 
on the stranger before he became aware of the differ- 
ence between a villeyn and a clansman—the former 
being altogether unknown beyond the firths. It so 
happened, that Malcolm and his new neighbour had 
each an only daughter ; and the maidens, being thrown 
much together in their secluded locality, became great 
friends—at least, so thought and felt the kind-hearted 
daughter of the Highlander. 

The Lowlander, in the course of a short time, be- 
came a rich man—for he grasped at all, and parted 
with nothing—while the Highlander, accustomed to 
the community of feeling and profuse hospitality of the 
clan system, although by much the more energetic 
and talented man, was less keen in the pursuit of 
wealth, and infinitely less careful in keeping it to 
gether. 

The Lowlander (as is usual with persons of mean 
birth, when unimproved by society or education) be 
came purse-proud as he became rich; and upon the 
oceasion of his daughter’s marriage, above her degree, 
to a gentleman who valued tocher above pedigree, 
with its then accompanying superiority of heart and 
head, he did not think it at all incumbent on him to 
remember the kindness and courtesy lavished on her 
by her fair companion, when she arrived in the district, 
poor and rustic, One would require to be thoroughly 
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atquainted with the manners and customs of the 

of the olden time to be able to appreciate 
the feelings of Malcolm’s daughter, when, instead of 
being confidante and bridesmaid, she had neither been 
informed of the intended marriage, nor asked to the 
wedding. She took the neglect much to heart, and 
even shed tears at the defection of her “friend.” 
But Malcolm had, by this time, begun to obtain an in- 
sight into the character of his neighbour, and was 
aware that his own declining circumstances was the 
cause of the slight his daughter had met with. He 
accordingly addressed to her the spirited verses of 
which tlie following is a poor imitation :— 


Arrn—* Mo Chailinn Donn Og.” 


My auburn-haired maid, so fair and comely, 

So sprightly and gay, so kind and lovely ; 

Of thee I would sing, the cause relating P 

Why thou art not wooed when others are wedding, 
My auburn-haired maid. 


Thou art pure as the snow on the hill-crest swelling, 

In beauty arrayed, in mind excelling ; 

But, ah me! thy sire in his shell delighted, 

And thou, my young, tocherless daughter, art slighted— 
My auburn-haired maid. 


When I meet, round the board, with a set of good fellows, 

My heart it expands, my feelings it mellows ; 

I drink, laugh, and sing, with the glee of a callan, 

Yet my wife's harshest phrase is but “God sain thee, Allan!” 
My auburn-haired maid. 


My social profusions, the darg of my cronies, 

Have lessened my falds and scattered my monies ; 

But none values Allan at less than he’s owing, 

And fortune, still friendly, her gifts is bestowing, 
My auburn-haired maid. 


Yon sour-hearted boor, who scorns my example, 
Who grubs and who moils, thongh his means are ample; 
Who spends in the year scarce the tithe of a gallan, 
Will bring ’neath the mools no more than Allan, 

My auburn-haired maid. 


I still, for my friends, have a cellar and pantry ; 

I stil] have an arm and a sword for my country ; 

For the old and the poor I’ve a neuk ’yont my hallan ; 

And I’ve scorn for ilk knave who deems lightly of Allan, 
‘ My auburn-haired maid. 


The original verses to the following air were written 
by a young lady of exquisite beauty. They are very 
much admired for their nairette, and their unaffected 
elegance of language and expression. But the devo- 
tion of Gillie Guanach, who was the subject of them, 
to the fair sex, was formed on a scale by far too liberal to 
exclude all excepting the young and the beautiful from 
his admiration. He married a lady air le maise, as the 
Highlanders politely designate a lady having only one 
eye. As this lady happened to be a “ tochered lass,” 
censorious persons did not give Gillie Guanach credit 
for disinterestedness in his desertion of the accom- 
plished beauty. But it may be mentioned that the 
preferred lady had all, excepting beauty, calculated to 
recommend her to the heart of a worthy country 
gentleman— good sense, good temper, and a virtuous 
disposition. The sensitive and haughty poetess could 
not, however, be expected to appreciate the Gillie 
Guanach’s preference of worth and prudence over 
youth and beauty. Haviag shortly afterwards become 
also a “tochered lass,” and met him, while driving 
through the country in her splendid equipage, accom- 
panied by a fair friend, she determined to exhibit the 
power of female fascination over his heart, to appease 





her hurt pride and amuse her friend. Ordering her 
carriage to be stopped on his approach, she extetided 
to him her small, white hand, radient with jewels, and, 
looking for » moment passionately in his face, with 
eyes that outshone the diamonds which glittered in 
‘her raven hair, leaned forward, as if overcome with 
‘emotion, until her lips almost touched his. Thrown 
‘into the most admired disorder by this apparently 
overwhelming gush of tenderness, our hero felt a thrill 
'of ecstacy rushing through his frame, and, in the mad- 
dening impulse of the moment, extended his arms to 
‘embrace her. The wily poetess instantly drew back, 
and, casting at him a glance of scorn, exclaimed, sar- 
castically. “What! is the honeymoon already over, 
‘James? Poor man! Return to your old, crooked, 
one-eyed wife at home; and—say your prayers!” 

It is said that the above interview was not auspi- 
cious to the after-peace and happiness of either party. 
It probably showed them, for the first time, the real 
strength of their attachment to one another. I quote 
a verse of the original, although the following verses 
are not an imitation, but merely written to the same 
air, and have reference to the unhappy passion said to 
have been revived in the heart of the Gillie Guanach 
by the interview above related. 








MO GHILLE GUANACH, HO IRI OVO, 


*Ndair a theid u do Dhuneidein, 
Fear do cheum tha ’n fhalbh an trdid, 
Bidh na bain tearnan uille an deigh ort— 
*S bidh me fhein mar the do chach. 
Mo Ghille Guanach, ho iri ovo, 
Mo Ghille Guanach, ho ro vo hi 
Fleasgach usal an leadain dualich, 
Tha mi fo ghruaim bho na d'fhag u mi! 


OH, SAY NO MORE WE MUST CEASE FROM LOVING. 


The voice of spring, when the groves are wooing’ 
Her early steps with their choral song, 
No joy imparts to a heart subduing 
Undying love, the wild woods among. 
Oh, say no more we must cease from loving, 
That all our fondest regrets are vain— 
Since, fate opposing and friends reproving, 
Tis ours for ever to live in twain, 
When thou art gay, my fond bosom, glowing 
In every chord, thrills with joy the while ; 
When from thy lips tender plaints are flowing, 
My soul is breathed in thy pensive smile. 
On thy loved image for ever dwelling, 
Cold wisdom’s maxims are not for me, 
Her freezing voice still with scorn repelling, 
I cling with rapture—I cling to thee! 
The religion of the Druids was founded on the be- 
lief that the will of God is manifested by the proper- 
ties of matter, and the laws bywhich nature is governed. 
Wisdom and benevolence being the most prominent 
features of the great scheme of creation, they held 
that mankind are bound to conform themselves to the 
principles of wisdom and benevolence, as in aecord- 
ance with the will of God. Dr. Smith found many 
traditions and proverbs, common in the Hi 
even in his day, which convinced him that wisdom, 
love, and mercy, formed the main elements of the 
Druidical religion. 
The Druidical order consisted of four different grades. t 
They all entered as eubages, and were promoted from 
rank to rank, according to proficiency and merit, after 


a long and severe course of study and probation. The 
bards were the second highest order, and, conse- 
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quently, had the advantage of an education suitable to 
their Seositent position in the state. They accom- 
panied the army into the ficld of battle, to be eye- 
witnesses of the heroic deeds which it wgs their duty 
and their privilege to immorialise, 

The strict morality of the Druidical religion forbade 
the use of fiction to the bards; but they allowed full 
play and expression to the thoughts and feelings ex- 
cited and inspired in their hearts by magnanimous 
sentiments and high achievements, Hence, their 

ms have ever been regarded as historically and 
iographically true and authentic, and prized ac- 
cordingly. Indeed, such was the estimation in which 
the bards were held, from their pure lives and dignified 
character, not less than from their genius, that we are 
told their influence over the hearts of the people was 
unlimited—so much so, that they are known, by their 
interposition, to have arrested armies in the moment 
of victory, and the ardour or panic of pursuit and 
ight ! 


the Culdees, by whom Christianity was in- 
troduced into the Highlands, were pure and holy in 
their lives, they were not destitute of sectarian feel- 
ings and priestcraft any more than their successors. 
They destroyed the manuscripts and other monuments 
of the Druids, calumniated and misrepresented their 
lives and their religion, and considered everything, ex- 
cepting their own tenets, as darkness, ignorance, and 
barbarity. Their successors, the Roman Catholic 
priests, lent themselves to the unholy feudal system, 
and fattened on its successful usurpations, as many 
grinding charters, yet extant testify. But so deep 
was the love and veneration of the bards seated in 
the hearts of the people, that they survived the fall 
of the Druids for many centuries, even despite the en- 
mity of the Romish or feudal priesthood. Indeed, it 
was not until feudalism flung these off, and adopted 
Protestantism as its most able ally, that the light of 
ancient genius, and the lays and lore which had been 
consecrated and preserved in the hearts of the people 
for thousands of years, were utterly quenched and ex- 
tinguished in the Highlands. The reforming chiefs 
and chieftains were completely poisoned by the sour 
and acquisitive principles of the reforming priests 
against poetry and music, and the lands of the bards 
were scized on with the same avidity as those of the 
church. “Work they could not, and to beg they were 
ashamed;’’ and so the old and dignified of the order 
shrunk into obscurity, and died; while the young and 
unscrupulous lent themselves to the political busy- 
bodies of the age, or wandered through the country 
under the name of “ gentle beggars,” prostituting their 
genius to the vulgar taste, by travestying the poems 
of Ossian, and the other ancient bards, and retailing 
them from door to door for their lodgings and enter- 
tainment, under the name of “ wisgeuls.’’ Some of 
these monstrous parodies are referred to by Dunbar, 
Mari nighn Alastair Ruai, and others; but the very 
discriminating taste of one or two of the gentlemen 
who have recently been pleased to charge themselves 
with the Ossianic controversy, does not seem to have 
discovered any difference between the parodies and 
the originals—and they have accordingly published 


them “mixty maxty,’”’ to the disgrace of Gaelic 
poctry; and thereby confirmed the scepticism they 
meaut to remove, 
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The mendacity of these “wisgeul’’ bards, com. 
pelled to disreputable courses by spoliation and want, 
not only degraded the reputation of the order to 
which they belonged, but also brought~ discredit on 
the divine art of poesy herself in the Highlands, 
From the above circumstances, Mari nighn Alastair 
Ruai, at once the most plaintive and impassionate 
Celtic poetess of her day, was forced, by her kinsman 
and chief, Sir Norman Macleod, to promise that she 
would write no more songs, and, also, that she would 
reside in the island of Scarba, a wild isolated mountain, 
situate in the vicinity of Corryvreckan, that she might 
be kept apart from the importunities of those y 
minstrels, who consumed her little pension, and made 
her house their home. 

In the island of Scarba, the sweet songstress, like 
a thrush in a cage of iron, felt the love of song re- 
turning on her heart with irresistible inspiration, 
Anxions to keep her promise to her chief, but unablg 
to resist the power of poetry and music, she is said to 
have invented the species of melodies which are called 
“Cronan,” in contradistinction to “Oran,’’ or song, 
this last being the word used in her promise to the 
chief. Sir Norman, and “his high-deseended race,” 
are the subjects of the greater number of these beau 
tiful lyrics; but I have heard many of them, of a still 
more touching character, on subjects less heroic. One 
in particular, which was a favourite with a true-hearted 
Highlander of the old school, Bishop Fraser, now of 
Nova Scotia—* ’Se thuirt a bhen an de rium,” &¢,— 
is among the best specimens of the Highland lament, 
But the mournful cadence of the music, and the wild 
pathos of the verses, have rendered the whole of Mari’s 
elegiac poetry very popular in the Highlands. 

The genius of Mari nighn Alastair Rui, which her 
chief attempted to suppress, has added an enduring 
laurel to the ample wreath achieved in many a welk 
fought field by the loyal faith and chivalrous heroism 
of the illustrious house of Macleod. Alas! that the 
time has come, when it may with safety be predicted 
that no such strains shall ever again be in 
the Highlands. Scattered, broken-hearted, and dege 
nerated, the poor remnant of the Gael can afford no 
encouragement for the preservation, much less the 
composition, of works honourable to their country of 
their race; and the vaunted liberality of the kingdom 
in which they are soon to be lost does not appear 
equal to the enlightened generosity of endowing « 
single chair, much less college, for the revival and cul- 
tivation of the music, poetry, or literature of the Celts; 
the illustrious but ill-prized ancestors, paternally oF 
maternally, of the whole inhabitants of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

Oh! for one hour of one of the ancestors of the 
Duke of Argyle by the side of the Queen! Who cau 
doubt that it would be easy to prevail on her gracious 
Majesty, at least, to restore the office of the Royal 
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BEGONE, 0 nore! 
Ara—* Crdnan nighn Alastair Ruai.” 

Begone, O Hope! thou dreamer, begone, 

Though and fair, and smiling; 
Thy pleasing tale of the golden tone 

Ts sweet, but, ah! beguiling. 
Thou tell’st me my image lives bright in his breast, 

In grief, in toil, in danger; 
And in dreams of love he breaks my rest, 

Though to love and to me a stranger. 


Thou join’st us, pleasing dreamer of joy, 
In hands which none may sever ; 
While he glows in the beams of a brighter eye, 
And thinks of me—ah! never, 
Then, pleasing, smiling dreamer, away, 
And leave me to my sorrow; 
Thy tale is sweet as an angel's lay, 
Bat its burden is aye to-morrow. 

I have already referred to the long-continued struggle 
between the feudal and the patriarchal systems in Scot- 
land, and the ignorance which prevails on this subject. 
To this struggle tradition ascribes all the feuds and 
forays which disfigure our record ; yet, strange to say, 
Chalmers, the learned author of Caledonia, is the only 
eminent historian or antiquary who seems even to have 
known that the king, the clergy, the people, the eon- 
stitution, and the laws of Scotland, were purely Celtic, 
until a comparatively recent period of our annals; and, 
indeed, our history, in consequence, is little better 
than the modern history of Ireland—the history of the 
dominant elasses, whose greedy violence, within their 
eircle of action, has so engrossed the attention of writers 
as to leave ali beyond a mere subject for the research 
of the traditional antiquary, who may find, however, in 
that negleoted space, much to interest and to instruet 
both his heart and his head. 

Whether the feudal system has, as Chalmers asserts, 
been borrowed from the Anglo-Norman kings of Eng- 
land by the Scoto-Irish kings of Seotland, or whether 
it was imported by the ancient Scots into Seotland, at 
their first arrival, is now difficult to say. I am in fa- 
vour of the latter opinion. Indeed, the violence and 
bloodshed of the Scots among themselves, and their eter- 
nal warfare and disputes about lands, while they were 


yet confined to Dalriada, is to me conclusive both as|| pl 


to the Gothic descent of the Seots, and the prevalence 
among them of the bloody and barbarous feudal system. 
We hear of no such civil or family wars among the 
tivilised and Celtic Picts, about lands, territories, or 
successions. 

Than the feudal, it is impossible te conceive any 
system better suited to the of military con- 
quest and occupation; but, being conceived in a spirit 
of aggression and spoliation, it naturally 
every feeling of equity and honesty in the hearts of 
its inventors and adherents, and stimulated to excess 
their avarice and ambition. In England, being intro- 
duced and established by conquerors, feudalism con- 

its operations in an open and manly spirit, not 
altogether destitute of generosity and chivalry; but in 
Scotland, being assumed by the legitimate sovereign 
irited people, with the object of sur- 


elans, true to the vital of “ disunited 
independence,” without which the patriarchal 
could yot exist for » day, never interfered tho | 


me 4 








local government of one another, and reeognised no 
principle of warfare a the defence of the national 

Hence, by drawing them into feuds, 
one after another, the kings and their favourites gra- 
dually rendered many of them what, in feudal par. 
lance, is called “broken clans;'’ and this afforded 
the king the wished-for opportunity of granting char. 
ters of their lands, on feudal service, to such as were 
willing to serve and obey him as their feudal superior, 
and to support him as the fountain of honour and 
jurisdiction, and the sole source of all heritable rights. 
By these means the kings of Scotland, from being 
simply the supreme chiefs of the people, became des. 
potic, and gradually reduced almost the whole of the 
inhabitants of the country, south of the friths, into 
vassalage and villanage. 

Of the means used to carry the system beyond the 
friths, our historians seem to have found one instance 
only worthy of being recorded—namely, that whieh 
resulted in the clan tournament on the Inch of Perth, 
It would appear that the feudal nobility had contrived 
to make one clan claim jurisdiction and precedence 
over another, with the view of involving them in 9 
deadly feud, that might leave no small extent of coun- 
try uninhabited and open to the feudal favourites, 
The atrocity of working on the high sense of honour 
and independence of these clans, so as te make them 
cut one another's throats, is, of course, represented 
by our feudal historians as a high stroke of national 
policy! But the fact is, that this system of organis- 
ing district against distriet, and clan against clan, for 
the destruction of one or both, was really the system 
on which Scotland has been governed, from the aeces- 
sion of the Scoto-Irish kings to the throne until the 
revolution, both on the south and the north of the 
friths. 

The barbarous system above-mentioned was scarcely 
known, however, in its worst colours beyond the friths 
until the reign of James 1V. ‘This sovereign seems 
to have believed himself, in reality, to be the vicege- 
rent of Heaven ; and eancluded, as a matter of course, 
that resistance to the unlimited jurisdiction he was 
eased to assume or confer amounted to a j 
feiture of all legal rights and privileges. 
who adhered to their ancient jurisdictions, 
native chiefs, Brehons and chieftains, were 
ingly treated in this reign as robbers, thie 
laws; and it is reeorded to his honour glory, 
our feudal historians, that he could ride sixty 
a-day to hang up chief, judge, and jury by the 
at his royal will and pleasure ! 

The feudal nobility had attained great power in the 
above reign—~so much so, that there is reasan to believe 
the loss of the battle of Flodden alone saved the last 

of Celtie independence in Scotland, It was 
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district tempted the feudal acquisitiveness of the 
chiefs of some of these clans, and plots were accord- 
ingly laid to draw them into feuds that might lead to 
their reduction or expatriation. This, unfortunately, 
it was not difficult to do; for the M‘Gregors were of 
a temper rather “ to chide the thunder”’ than to shrink 
from a challenge. After a long succession of battles 
and skirmishes against the Gordons, the Menzies, the 
Murrays, the Campbells, &c., they at length chas- 
tised their enemies at Glenfruin, with a degree of se- 
verity which afforded the wished-for opportunity of 
such exaggerations and calumnious inventions as to 
create a strong feeling against them in the country. 

At the above period, every avenue to the ear of the 
sovereign was possessed by the feudal favourites ; and, 
consequently, there was then less known at the court 
of what was passing in a clan country in the High- 
lands than is known to our present Government of 
what is passing in one of our Canadian forests. The 
enemies of the M‘Gregors, with the view of justifying 
the cruel measures intended against them, formed a 
procession of women, representing the wives and 
danghters of the “murdered’’ Colquhouns. These 
“bereaved” females waited on the king, each bearing 
before her the pretended bloody shirt of a murdered 
husband, brother, or father, and, singing her coronach 
or lamentation, called loudly for vengeance on the 
“murderous Clan Gregor.’”? The ‘‘ kindly Stuart’? was 
of course greatly shocked and excited. The procession 
answered the purpose of the feudal conspirators. The 
name of M‘Gregor was proscribed, their country given 
to fire and sword, and their lands and moveables con- 
fiscated to their enemies; or, in effect, to all whose 
cupidity could be tempted, by such a bribe, to betray 
their hiding-places, or to take arms for their extirpation. 

During the persecution of the M‘Gregors, their chief 
fell in love with the daughter of one of their most deadly 
enemies, and prevailed on her to elope with him to a 
wild romantic glen in the Highlands of Perthshire. 
Here their retreat was discovered by one of her clans- 
men, who had wandered to an unusual distance in the 
pursuit of a wounded deer, and heard her singing to 
her infant at the mouth of a cave, in the dusk of the 
evening. 
man; and the generous clansman communicated his 
discovery to her brother, in terms which he considered 
calculated to awaken his love and compassion, for the 
purpose of inducing him to exert himself to reconcile 
the old knight to his brave and high-minded son-in- 
law, and his devoted and affectionate young wife. 

The brother ef the unfortunate lady (afterwards 
well known to tradition for much of good and evil) 
affected to be moved by the tale of his clansman, and 
to comply with his wishes; but, instead of doing so, 
he made him an unconscious instrument for getting 
the chief into his power, when he struck off his head ! 
The lament of the bereaved widow, addressed to her 
infant son (who became afterwards one of the most 
celebrated chiefs of his clan), isone of the most touch- 
ing elegiacs in Turner’s collection. It was my inten- 
tion, when these remarks were written, to attempt an 
imitation of it; but I find myself unequal to the task. 
I have, therefore, resolved to publish the melody, in 

the hope that one or other of our charming poetesses 
may be induced to supply suitable verses. The tradi- 
tion is calculated to interest their hearts, and the me- 


Her father was, at this period, a very old, 
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lody, though very simple, appears to me, when sung 
with taste and expression, to represent, in the most ap. 
propriate and affecting manner, the subdued breathi 

of overwhelming and hopeless sorrow. The following 
verses, written to the air she was heard singing at 
the mouth of the cave, are scarcely worthy of the sub. 
ject or the melody :-— 


THE CUSHAT THAT WANDERS. 


The cushat that wanders the wild woods among, 

Comes home in the evening, and breathes his love song ; 

But thou, my unkind one, art far, far away, 

Though the night round me gathers on lonely Glenfay. 
Oh, leave the wild haunts of the deer and.the roe; 
Thy hills have been marked by the steps of the foe; 
And fondly I wander to chide thy delay, 

Though I see their red blades in the shade of Glenfay. 


Oh, come to the bower thou hast made for thy love, 
The osier-lined cave by the Fairyknowe grove— 
Rough torrents wind round it, and, rising in spray, 
A cloud kindly cast on the path to Ua-fay. 
If my voice, as thou say’st, thrilling joy can inspire; 
If my hand can give soul to the strings of my lyre; 
If thy steps may be wooed by the spell of my lay; 
Oh, come to delight the lone shiel of Glenfay. 


Although the late Glengarry was honourably distin- 
guished from many of the other gentlemen who suc- 
ceeded to clan estates in the questionable manner [ 
have ventured to relate, by his attachment to Highland 
feelings and usages, yet he very soon became obnoxi- 
ous to his clan, by offering to change from the ancient 
voluntary tribute or “ calpa,’’ payable to the chief Bre- 
hon and chieftains, to a regular money rent. This at 
tempted innovation caused the clan to emigrate in a 
body to North America, where they founded the colony 
of Glengarry, which has ever since been the nucleus of 
British strength and loyalty in Canada, 

The breaking-up and removal of a whole clan from 
the country was not then a matter of every-day occur- 
rence, and the above determination of the Glengarry- 
men created considerable excitement. Instigated by 
the chief, Mr. Dundas (afterwards Lord Melville) made 
a motion in Parliament to prevent their leaving the 
country, which afforded a theme for one of Burns's 
most early and poignant satires. Every obstacle was 
thrown in the way of these spirited warriors, but to 
no purpose. ‘Their resolution was taken, and carried 
into execution with a determination characteristic of 
the clans in the better days of the ancient Gael. 

Much has been said and written—chiefly by name- 
less men of the daily press, whose lucubrations have 
no higher aim than to “catch the applause of the 
groundlings’’—as to the “want of energy’’ of the 
Celtic character. On the parity of reasoning adopted 
by these persons, we must come to the conclusion that 
a Life-Guardsman wants energy because he cannot sit 
cross-legged on a board, and ply his needle like a 
tailor; and that a tailor wants “energy” because he 
cannot climb to the mast-head of a ship of war, 
and reef the sails like a seaman. They never seem 
to have read history, or to have attained to that 
knowledge of the arts and sciences whereby it is 
ascertained that a person must serve an apprentice- 
ship before he can be a tradesman; and as to any 
allusion to the effect of climate and circumstances, 
“the great moulders of the human character,” such an 
idea never seems to have entered into their heads. 


The only difference, or cause of difference, they cal 
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ly recognise between one man and another is, 
that the one is a Saxon, and the other not; although, 
for my own part, I believe it would be just as easy to 
find a unicorn as a Saxon in Great Britain at this 
day. But with all their ignorance, these persons think 
that they have only to put “we’’ before their names 
to lead our whole nation of wise and intelligent would- 
be Saxons “by the beard,”’and at once to dictate to them 
the singular fact that the only reason why the people 
of one locality are rich, and of another poor, is merely 
because the former are Saxons, and the latter Celts! 
They will presently argue that the top of Bennevis is 
as fertile as the Carse of Gowrie; and that the reason 
why they don’t grow beans there is, that the people of 
Lochaber are Celtic, and “ want energy.” 

But where was Celtic energy tested and found want- 
ing? Onthe Grampians, where the Romans claimed a 
victory, and achieved a retreat? At Largs, where the 
Northmen terminated their military triumphs, previously 
unequalled? At Bannockburn, or Prestonpans? At 
Alexandria, or Quatrebras, where three Highland and 
one English regiment, without cavalry or artillery, 
maintained their position against an army led by “ the 
bravest of the brave!” 

But perhaps it will be argued by these philosophers 
that the field of battle is not the place where “ energy” 
is most truly tested—that the true test of energy is 
the weaving of cotton, and the flinging of mud out of 
aditch? Be itso. I have no objection that Celtic 
energy should be thus tested against Saxon energy, if 
genuine Saxons can be found for the trial; but let the 
parties be brought to the test on equal terms. Let 
them be fed and trained alike. But that there is no- 
thing inherent in the Celtic character to render the 
one race inferior to the other, is abundantly proved by 
the fact that there is no part of the known world 
where men of undoubted Celtic lineage are not to be 
found standing as prominently forward for energy and 
talent as the most distinguished of the so-called Saxon 
race in every situation. But be this as it may, God 
grant that when the Celtic portion of the people have 
left the country for ever (as is very soon likely to be 
the case), she may not miss their ill-prized energy in 
her hour of trial and extremity! The millennium is 
not yet come, and neither nations nor individuals have 
cast away evil thoughts nor bloody weapons. 

But, to the credit of the Celtic race, it may be seen 
that even exile cannot eradicate their devoted loyalty 
to their native sovereign, and love of their fatherland. 
The Canadian Glengarry-men retain not only their 
loyalty and love of country, but even their war-cry of 
“Albyn,” and other “Old World” associations, pure 
and strong in their Highland hearts; and that war-cry is 
still as much a prelude to the final charge and the as- 
sured victory, when ringing in a Canadian forest, as 
when it reverberated through the glens and hills of Kil- 
liecrankie. 

The clans, in the battles which they were compelled 
to fight against the feudal lords and their vassals, in 
defence of their lands, rights, and privileges, used the 
name of some dear object, in their respective districts— 
such as glen, mountain, lake, or river—for their war- 
cry; but, in the battles of their country, they used only 
her name of “ Albyn, Albyn!’’ (as in the battle of the 
standard, Xc.) 








torians, as well as all the other learned orders of the 
Celtic nations, were suppressed, the Culdees destroyed 
their manuscripts, and, possibly, from the same motives 
which induced a questionable character, at a more re- 
cent period, to destroy certain manuscripts which have 
been proved to have been given to him; and the igno- 
rant and prejudiced writers who succeeded the Culdees 
either sneered at the historical facts which came down 
to them, or, with Greek and Roman impudence or cre- 
dulity, exaggerated them into monstrous fables. Hence 
we have really no authentic history until the introduc. 
tion of feudalism; and our history, since then, is the 
history of a class, and not of a people. 

From the above circumstances, a variety of opinions 
prevail as to the origin of the Lowlanders of Scot- 
land. That they are of two separate races of people, 
may be discovered even by the eye, in many localities, 
to this day. The mere peasantry among them bear 
distinctive marks of being unquestionably the descen- 
dants of the Anglo-Saxon villains mentioned by Chal- 
mers; but the body of the people are evidently and 
decidedly of a superior race; aud my opinion is, that 
they are the descendants of the Scots. Some writers, 


‘notwithstanding, argue that they are Anglo-Saxons; 


some, that they are Picts; and some make them North- 
men; but I presume that the following facts prove that 
they are neither the one nor the other, but the de- 
scendants of the ancient Scots, as already stated :— 

About two thousand years ago, the Celts and Goths 
spoke dialects of the same language, as nearly akin to 
one another, in all probability, as the Scotch and Eng- 
lish, or the Manx and Irish, of the present day; but 
the difference was sufficiently marked to enable us to 
say to which dialect certain words belonged. Now, we 
find that the name by which the Scots are first men- 
tioned in Irish manuscripts is a Gothic, and not a 
Celtic word; for the learned Mr. Bosworth, in the 
specimens he publishes of Anglo-Saxon, for the purpose 
of showing the manner in which it was progressively 
elaborated into the present ponderous language of 
England, proves that Scuit or Seuid is the old Saxon 
name of a shield. Now, this is the very word by whieh 
the Scots are first known in Ireland. In the specimens 
of the Lord’s prayer quoted by Mr. Bosworth, as trans- 
lated in different ages, the word is first “ seuit ;” se- 
cond, “ scuid;’’ third, “ seld;” and fourth, “ shield.” 
Now, as it were absurd to suppose that a Celtie people 
should be universally known by a Gothic name, the 
presumption certainly is that the Scots were a Gothic 
people. 

I have thus shown that the ancient name of the 
Scots is Gothic; and it is well kuown that, on their 
arrival in Ireland, they gave their own name to that 
country, as they afterwards did to Scotland. Now, 
had they been a Celtic people, and spoken the same 
dialect as the people among whom they settled, this 
fact would be unaccountable; but being a hostile and 
a different race, and speaking a different dialect, the 
circumstance is consistent as well as natural. 

We also find by the history of the Scots, while 








their.own rulers, Nay, from the traditions of the 
eereey eet type Kink 0 get chisivel Se 

} made grants of lands to vassals on something 
like a feudal tenure, or for military service; for John 
M'‘Donald states that the Lords of the Isles made 
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TRANSLATION. 
Many clans received grants of land of you 
the days of your folly; 
these are the Munroes and the Roses, 

Mackenzies, the Gordons, 

The Macleans from Dreolan, 

And the Mackays. 

He might have mentioned the Macintoshes also, 
who received from them the whole district of Lochaber. 
These grants are characteristic of feudalism, since the 
Lords of the Isles had thus been giving away what 
they never possessed, and was never theirs to give; 
as the King of Spain is said to have ceded the Oregon 
territories to the United States, 

It is also well known that Malcolm Canmore, the 
first Scoto-Irish king who got himself firmly seated 
on the throne of Scotland, adopted the feudal system 
and laws of the Goths as the national polity, and the 
language of the Goths as the court language. The 
romantic story about his having imported them, along 
with his queen, from England, has more the air of 
poetry than authentic history about it. We may also 
very reasonably conclude that the Scots, when they 
attained the upper-hand in Scotland, did not fail to 

themselves of the more fertile plains or districts 
of their subject kingdom ; for although they succeeded 
to the kingdom of Caledonia, as the heirs of the Cale- 
donian or Pictish dynasty, it is very evident, from the 
Gothic laws and language being immediately thereafter 
made the laws and the court language of Scotland, that 
they did not respect the laws, rights, or privileges, of 
the kingdom to which they had succeeded. 

While the above circumstances lead to the inference 
that the Scots were a Gothic people, history affords no 
substantial grounds for the contradiction of their own 
traditions, that they came from Asia to Portugal and 
Spain—from Spain to Ircland—and from Ireland to 
Scotland. But although they had thus selected for 
themselves a separate and distinct line of operations, 
there is nothing in the circumstances to invalidate this 
opinion of their Gothic extraction—supposing the 
Sythians to be the parent nation of all the Gothic 
tribes. Nor is there anything in this tradition of the 
Scots inconsistent with the tradition of the Caledonians, 
that they had previously colonised the north of Ireland, 
under their name of “Cruthini,” or wheat-growers ; 
for the ancient names distinguishing the Pictish Low- 
landers and Highlanders were “ Caledonian’’ and 
* Majiate,’’ or “Coil-dhaoine’’ and “ Maigh-aitich ;”’ 
é.¢., the men of the woods and the cultivators of the 
plains—-whence, of course, the “ Cruthini,” or wheat- 
growers of Ireland. 

Chalmers seems to have been satisfied that the Scots 
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spoke different languages; but his opinion was, that thé 
Picts spoke the Cumreag, and the Scots the Irish 
Gaelic. His mode of arriving at this conclusion, how: 
ever, by merely showing that the names of places iq 
Ireland and those parts of Scotland first occupied by 
the Scots are similar, and evidently one language, jg 
not satisfactory. The names of these places in Ireland 
and Scotland may have existed previously to the ax: 
rival of the Scots in either kingdom. 

But the fact is, that although the Gothic and Celtig 
dialects were different, the difference was not greater 
than may be found betwixt the provincialisms of Eng 
land at this day. He who reads Mr. Bosworth’s 
works, and acquires a knowledge of the different pro: 
vincialisms in France, England, and Scotland, if he be 
a Gaelic scholar, can have no difficulty in believing thag 
orthography and locality might be the cause of every 
difference to be discovered between one language and 
another at this day. At the same time, there is no 
doubt that the multitude of new inventions required at 
the building of such stupendous piles as Babel and 
Cholula, must have had a powerful effect on the 
mitive language, and might well have puzzled the work 
men, and still more the spectators. It is a remarkable 
fact, that the tradition about the Tower of Cholula is 
exactly the same with the Bible account as to the 
Tower of Babel; and they were built of similar mate 
rials, Although the Gothic and Celtic were m 
dialects of the same language, as already menti 
the distinction was sufficiently broad to enable us to 
see that they were spoken by different tribes. | 

We accordingly find that the Scots are no sooner 
seated on the throne than the kingdom receives 4 
Gothic name; and the court, and the whole fertile 
occupied by its adherents, speak a Gothic lan ; and 
a Gothic constitution and Gothic laws are then for the 
first time imposed, or attempted to be imposed, on the 
people. Nay, more, we find that the courtiers and the 
inhabitants of the plains call themselves Scots, and 
their country Scotland; while the people of the glens 
and mountains call themselves Gael, and their co 
Albyn. They also call the people of the plains 
and their country Galltac, 7.e., stranger and the strangers’ 
land. We also know it to be equally consistent with 
natural causes and historical facts, that the original 
inhabitants of all countries, overwhelmed by strangers, 
have clung longest to the possession of their glens and 
their hills, From these and many other arguments, 
too numerous to be stated here, the inference appears 
inevitable, that the Scots were a Gothic people, ant 
that the fertile plains of Scotland are occupied by their 
descendants, purified and improved, no doubt, by con- 
tinual accessions from the free Gael of the hills. 
their dialect of the Gothic, unlike that of England, has 
retained its expressive brevity, without losing the lively 


softness of its parent ; 
The war-cry of the feudal clans, unlike that of the 
riarchal, was merely the name of their lord or 
. The Gothic confederation had been 
organised for the purposes of conquest and spolistii 
Hence, the feudal clans no ties but those 
of discipline, no motives of action excepting self- 


interest and individual aggrandisement, ey were, 


therefore, appropriately reminded, in every emergency 
or extremity, of the leader in whom was centred the 
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to reward. Hence the very sound of his name, in 
battle, carried in it a threat as well as a promise— 
reminded them of the dungeon under the tower, with 
ali its horrors, not less than the levee, with all its 
The elected chiefs of a free and a conservative peo- 

on the other hand, were reminded, with equal dig- 
nity and propriety, of some object in their common 
country, equally dear to all their associations—some 
object whose talismanic name, exalted by their united 
yoices high above the noise and the tumult of battle, 
was capable of at once recalling to their hearts all the 
home affections and patriotic feelings which bind the 
hero to his kindred and his country, and nerve his arm 
in theit defence. Oh, how much of the history of 
Scotland is lost to the reader who cannot open it with 
the key of tradition! A thousand apparently trivial 
remarks, incidentally made, afford the most conclusive 
evidence of the superior civilization, patriotism, and 
moral dignity of the very people whom the unconscious 
or one-sided writers would represent as thieves, out- 
laws, and barbarians! They have been long governed 
on principles well calculated to make them what they 
are said to have been. 

The philosophical reader of history ean searcely fail 
to see at this day, in the mercantile enterprise of some 
countries, the onward movement of the after-current 
of greed and ferocity which flung the gaunt and fa- 
mishing Goth, in the days of old, on the naked steel 
i between his hunger and the fertile and 
well-cultivated plains of Europe. He may also re- 
cognise in the more cautious, nay suspicious, enter- 
prise of the Celts, the hold-what-you-have habits so 
natural to the descendants of a people whose fields and 
folds had been the objects of the fearful Gothic crusade 
of spoliation and rapine which overwhelmed the civi- 
lization of Europe. 

Let us take care that when this after-current, which 
still stimulates the acquisitiveness of their descendants, 
shall have left the Celts nothing to lose, they may not 
turn on their spoilers, and become aggressive. Har- 
dened by toil, inured te privations, stimulated by want, 
demoralised by suffering, and trained in cunning and 
ferocity by a knowledge of the power of organization 
and a sense of injustice, who can say that they may 
not exclaim, with Shylock, “The lesson you have 
taught us we will practise, and it will go hard but we 
better the instruction?” Then will the descendants 
of the Goths be put on the defensive, as those of the 
ancient Celts have been, to save their fields and their 
folds, until the prominent feature of their character 
becomes a trembling adhesion to their vanishing estates, 
and they shall first have become cottars, and then pau- 
pers, on the land which was once their own—just as 
the Celts have done. Then will the editor of some 
future Times or Scotsman taunt them with the poverty 
which shall have resulted from spoliation, class legisla- 
tion, and feudal oppression, and ascribe it to the want 


of energy of the Gothic compared to the Celtic race! 
Dr. Smith, in his collection of ancient poems, quotes 
& stanza or two, composed at a remote age, to a melody 








in imitation of the “Song of the Swans!” Tt seems 
to be the opinion of naturalists that swans do not sing, 
and that the sounds—although not without cadence— 
which have been mistaken for a song, is made by their 
wings; but I am inclined to doubt this. I once saw 


a flight of swans. They moved in a wedge shape, re 
Siler sigue fom ak tose cel ing, as it 
were instinctively, in the direction indicated. 

the sounds accompanying their flight were really in- 
tended for a song, or merely signal-notes and responses, 
I cannot say; but they assuredly were not the sounds 
of wings, and had céftainly, to my thinking, a resem- 
blance to the following melody. I never heard this 
melody well and expressively sung without thinking 
of the heart-sickening sight of Highland emigrants 
moving slowly and faintly to the shore, as if they had 
left their very souls behind them. 


GUILEAG EALA. 

Guileag eala seinn a ceol, 

A h-iorram grdi air tri fo leon, 

*S comunn gaoil an cian a trail, 

Le ceol a’ fis an ard nan nial, 
Guileag i, guileag 0, 
Guileag i, guileag 0, 
Guileag i, guileag 0, 

Fann air cuan thig fiaim a vroin | 


ALBYN, LAND OF DEATHLESS FAME. 


Albyn, land of deathless fame, 
Hearts are kindled at thy name! 
Freedom ’mid thy mountains lone 
Still preserves her vestal throne, 
“ Eli !—iéro !” 
Echoes from the wailing shore, 
* Elai !—iéro !" 
Albyn we will see no more! 


Land where heroes fought and bled, 
Land where tyrants fell or fled, 
Land now fading from our view, 
Listen to our last adieu, 

“ Eldi!” &e, 


But should serried foes again 

With bold front thy soil profane, 

Though our joyless lands be far, 

Who can keep us from thy war? 
* Eldi!” &, 


While thy sacred thistle grows, 
Where our patriot sires repose, 
Proud of heart, and strong of hand, 
We are thine, dear fatherland | 

“ Eldi!” &e. 


While one arm its power retains, 

While one life-drop warms our veina, 

While one heart ean beat or feel, 

Albyn’s cause shall edge our steel. 
“Elii!” &e, 


Land whose thrilling lays and lore 
Fired and melted hearts of yore, 
Land where worth and valour dwell, 
Now, for ever, fare thee well! 

“ Eldi !—iéro !" 

Echoes from the lonely shore. 

* Eldi !—iéeo |” 

Albyu we will see no more! 
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COLONIAL QUESTION—CANADA.—III. 


THE progress of events, in developing the mag- 
nitude and bearings of the colonial question, is 
more rapid than a monthly article of the ordinary 
limits can by any means keep pace with. In the 
proofs and illustrations of our opinions, elicited by 
colonial dispatches, and by parliamentary revela- 
tions, nothing has transpired that does not confirm 
our statements, and increase our confidence in the 
opinions laid down in the outset of this inquiry. 
We have also the gratification of observing that the 
sentiments expressed by us in November, as to the 
inadequacy, or want of reality in the causes assigned 
for the excessive emigration of 1847, are becoming 
pretty general ; in other words, that the ‘* Waste 
land, and law of entail question,” is beginning to 
claim its place inthe public mind, and obtaining a 
much larger share of attention from the press, 
within the last few weeks, than our most sanguine 
hopes had anticipated. 

Strongly attached as we are to the idea of Eng- 
lishmen being at liberty to claim a home and effect 
a settlement in every clime, we never forget that 
emigration is an alternative which it is the duty of 
an honest and judicious legislature to render an al- 
ternative, only in bad times—in seasons of inevitable 
depression in our industrial interests; and that it 
is the duty of the nation to exhaust her own terri- 
torial resources, before expatriating her children to 
seek a subsistence in less hospitable regions. 

These considerations cannot be too often repeated ; 
they lie at the foundation of our colonial policy, and 
(permit us to introduce a neglected idea) our agra- 
rian policy. Yes, agrarian policy is a neglected, 
not a new idea; it is the most ancient idea in the 
history of civilisation; it is the first in all good 
systems of political philosophy—philosophy, we 
say, not the legerdemain and slang which a few 
charlatans have attempted to pawn upon us for 
practical wisdom and common sense. Mr. Cobden 
stopped short in the agitation for “free trade in 
land ;” Mr. M‘Culloch, the Dictionary man, has 
written against it ; so that one leading free trader 
has become an advocate for monopoly in land. 

We don’t believe in political economy as a 
science, but we do believe that “the final view 
of all rational politics is, to produce the greatest 
quantities of happiness in a given tract of country,” 
and that, all that history records and celebrates is 
worthless, unless it contribute to the happiness of 
our country. We do believe in patriotism, but 
are sceptical of cosmopolitanism. We hold that 
“ charity begins at home,” and that all schemes for 
promoting human happiness, by patronising the 
world at large, are visionary—as much so as 
attempts at increasing the volume of the ocean by 
homeopathic doses, or glassfuls, or bucketfuls of 
fresh water from the Thames or the Irwell. 

In order to secure ‘ree trade, we require the free- 
dom not only to purchase, but liberty to sell. To 
sell our labour in a foreign market, after paying a 
tribute, or penalty, or customs tax of 40 per cent., 
is not freedom of trade ; it is restriction, extortion, 
or suppression, Trade is exchange, and must be 








free on both sides ; hence our earnestness in insist. 
ing upon the earlier definitions of “free trade,’’ 
showing that they were based upon that reciprocal} 
desire of intercourse, and of enterprise, common to 
civilised nations, which forms so important an 
element in the process of humanising and ame. 
liorating the condition of men of every tongue and 
of every clime, 

We cannot at present allude to the ‘‘ Reciprocity 
question” more particularly than to assert our ad- 
herence to the original and obvious idea, conveyed 
in the quotations from the Corn-law Catechism, 
and to protest against the spurious definitions and 
forced meanings put upon plain English words, 
We will not 

“To party give up what was meant for mankind.” 

The objections of the official clique to reciprocity 
are too frivolous to bear discussion. ‘They are the 
objections of hirelings, and can all be comprised in 
two sentences. Ist, ‘* We won't work making trea, 
ties; 2d, ‘* We in office are all right, and don't 
care for anybody else.’’ These two sentences con- 
tain the substance of all that can be said or writ- 
ten against “ reciprocity,’’ by the friends of foreign 
and the opponents of British industry. 

Our task now becomes narrative, rather than 
argumentative. We sketch the progress of events 
from the ample periodical information which, in 
the course of business, passed through our hands 
at the time. 

CANADIAN DISCONTENT.—We have seen that the 
discontent of the Canadians arises partly from 
causes over which England has no control. Dis 
content has arisen from the machinations of the 
United States, from the blunders of the Provincial 
Government, as well as from seditious practices of 
certain members of that legislature. Passing over, 
for the present, the political aspect of affairs, let 
us take up the commercial and financial causes of 
discontent and injury to the colony, for which the 
British Government are in a great measure an- 
swerable. We allude to the frequent and reckless 
alterations of the Canadian tariff, sanctioned by 
the Colonial Office in London, We cannot avoid 
noticing the pretexts for these alterations and aug- 
mentations of duties, which, on many descriptions 
of British manufactures, now amount to prohibi- 
tions. 

The protective principle has been shown to be 
an clement in the old colonial connection.* Right 
or wrong, itis a great historical fact. We need not 
discuss it, but deal with the difficulties arising out 
of it. The discussions in England, especially in 
Parliament, in 1845, had caused much anxiety in 
Canada, as to the admission of Americans to equal 
privileges with the colonists in the home market ; 





— -<--- — -——_— —_——- 


* The present republican constitution of North Carolina, of 
date 1776, begins thus :—‘“ Whereas, allegiance and protection 
are in their nature reciprocal, and the one should of right be re- 
fused when the other is withdrawn; and whereas George the 
Third, King of Great Britain, and late Sovereign of the British 
American colonies, hath not only withdrawn from them his pro- 
tection, but by an act,” &, &e, 
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and on the 28th January, 1846, Lord Cathcart 
wrote to Mr. Gladstone, setting forth the necessity 
of continuing to receive colonial wheat and flour 
on the same favourable terms, which existed at the 
date of contracting the heavy debts for the construc- 
tion of canals, and showing that if New York flour 
were landed in Britain at the same duty as Cana- 
dian, the latter could not compete because of the 
higher freights of the St. Lawrence route; showing, 
in short, that the effect would be to drive the Ca- 
nada trade into the hands of the United States, 
and ruin the St. Lawrence traffic and that of its 
canals. This dispatch was not published in Ca- 
nada. Mr. Gladstone replied, 3d March, 1846. 
The reply created a great sensation in the colony. 
Fearing that the Government measure would be 
hurried through Parliament, and that remon- 
strance was now too late, the colonists, in sullen 
silence, began to prepare for the worst. Had they 
hoped for time to make themselves heard in Par- 
liament, every locality, great and small, would have 
risen to petition for other treatment, and demanded 
indulgences in competing with their forcign rivals. 

This desponding silence was, by a perverse 
Ministry at home, construed into a consent, The 
address of the Assembly, on 25th March, 1846, 
confirmed Lord Cathcart’s assertions and warnings, 
and would have done so much more emphatically, 
had his dispatch been laid before them along with 
Mr. Gladstone’s. The Assembly prayed that colo- 
nial flour should enter Britain at a penny, instead 
of a shilling a barrel duty. 

A second address of Assembly, dated 12th May, 
1846, reached London, was suppressed, and brought 
to light by Bentinck, It was of a similar tenor 
with the first, but much stronger, detailing the 
probable injury to be inflicted on the colony by 
Peel's measure, and expressing a “ doubt whether 
remaining a portion of the British empire will be 
of that paramount importance which they have 
hitherto found it to be.” Public meetings were 
held in the large towns in the summer of 1846, At 
these meetings, the prospects of the colony, in the 
event of a disadvantageous competition with the 
United States, were discussed, and resolutions 
adopted to prepare the colony for the change. 
The abandonment of the principle of protection 
was deplored; a free trade party was organised, 
who began the agitation for opening the St. Law- 
rence to flags of all nations, and increasing import 
duties, so as to raise nearly all the revenue, and 
restrict the importation of such articles 4s might 
interfere with the manufacturing industry of the 
colony. In 1846, Sir Robert Peel told the Canadians 
that in a short time they should be treated as fo- 
reigners in what most deeply concerned their in- 
terests, their resources, and their future prosperity. 
They were told that, notwithstanding their alle- 
giance, and the peculiar disadvantages under which 
they laboured, they should, in 1849, be put upon 
the same footing in the home market with the “alien 
American.” As a sort of compensation to the colo- 
nist for this hostile measure, the ministry carried 
through the British Possession Act—an act em- 
powering the colonists to levy such import daties 
a6 they thought proper, subject only to the approval | 








of the Colonial Secretary—an absurd, invidious, 
impracticable qualification ; because, after permit: 
ting the colonists to impose what import duties 
they please, the only check retained upon colonial 
errors, extortion, or exclusions, is the opposition of 
an official, who may be either incompetent or unwil- 
ling to place himself in collision with a colonial } 
lature, In Parliament it was shown that the bill 
“would overturn the colonial system of this coun- 
try, which had consisted in defraying the expenses 
of the colonies, by the monopoly which her subjects 
had enjoyed with the colonies.” In Canada the Pos- 
session Act was thus characterised by the press;:— 
“ It emancipates the colonies, or puts it in their power 
to emancipate themselves, from all duties compelling 
them to buy dear in the home market when they 
could buy cheaper in a foreign.” In the opening 
speech of Lord Elgin to the Assembly, June 2, 
1847, as if afraid that the Assembly might still 
give some advantages to the mother country, or 
perhaps forget to damage British industry, the 
Governor says—‘ The Colonial legislature are 
empowered to repeal differential duties, heretofore 
imposed on the colonies in favour of British pro- 
duce. It is probable that, by exercising this power, 
you may be enabled to benefit the consumer with- 
out injury to the revenue. J commend the subject 
to your consideration.” He inconsistently enough 
urges it upon them, and, towards the conclusion of 
his speech, with the genuine cant, recommends the 
Canadians to improve their natural advantages 
“as an integral part of an empire abounding in 
wealth and population.” The tendencies and pro- 
visions of these acts were immediately appreciated 
and canvassed in Canada, 
In the session of the Provincial Parliament, 
June, 1847, the anti-colonial language and acts of 
the home legislature formed the basis of new mea- 
sures. Members on both sides of the house de- 
plored the steps threatened by Sir R. Peel. The 
“ liberal’? members were perhaps the more British 
in their tone. A new tariff was made, avowedly pro- 
tectionist, and for revenue, Its retaliatory charac. 
ter was exhibited in the abolition of the differential 
duties which had, till then, given the British mer- 
chant and manufacturer a footing in the Canadian 
market. Peel’s Bill declared the colonists to be 
alien in 1849, The new Canadian tariff destroyed 
the protection given to British goods, and told the 
American, the German, and the Belgian, that their 
goods should be received in the colony on the same 
terms as those of the mother country, the “im- 
perial”’ or differential duties being totally abolished. 
Although an influential and oft-quoted meet- 
ing of Canadian members of Assembly, and mer- 
chants, took place in Montreal, in May, 1846, at 
which the free trade theory was, as a whole, fa- 
vourably received, it must be borne in mind that, 
after explanations made regarding the increased 
consumpt of timber in this country, coincident with 
reduced duties on timber, yet when it was shown 
that the immense demand for new railways fully 
accounted for the large consumpt, that me 
convened to promote free trade, adopted | 
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ment to the effect that, though willing to co-operate 
in the great experiments of the mother country, ye 
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thé meeting was pledged to use its influence to 
insuré the continuance of protective duties on 
colonial produce in England. And the documents 
éarrying into cffect this promise were the very docu- 
ments suppressed by the Colonial Office, while 
members of the home government attempted to 
persuade tho nation that the colonists wished for 
no preferences, privileges, or protection from the 
mother country! 

Let no one imagine we aro going to advocate the 
old system of excessive protections, the complex bal- 
ance of penalties and compensations—but our ex- 
ports of manufactured goods to Canada are now 
little more than one-half of their amount five years 
ago; and we shall see by and bye, that the con- 
sumpt of the colony has not diminished, but is in- 
creasing, the inhabitants being supplied by the 
Americans, and by their own prematurely created 
factories. 

COLONIAL versus ForeiGN TraDE.—We some- 
times hear shallow people say that we would do 
more business with the colonies if they were inde- 
pendent than we do at present. Well, let us watch 
what progress we make with Canada, as it has been 
shown to be in a transition state, and now rapidly 
verging into a practical independence, the Posses- 
sions Act having conferred that independence in 
commercial matters. Let us watch whether the ex- 
ports of British goods to Canada are increasing or 
declining. If the dogma quoted be correct, our 
exports ought to increase; if the exports have di- 
minished, we must find out the reason. 

It is not true that colonies take less from us than 
independent states. Our exports to the United 
States have been as high as £12,000,000; they 
now average between £6,000,000 and £7,000,000, 
although we have been greatly increasing our im- 
ports from thence of bread stuffs and cotton. The 
Americans are wealthy, but take only about 5s. 
8d. per head from us. France, from whom we 
import £250,000 of merinoes alone, besides much 
larger amounts of silks and wines, takes 1s. 6d. per 
head. Prussia, to whom we conceded great privi- 
leges in shipping, takes sixpence per head! Our 
northern colonies, the poorest of all, take 35s. per 
head ; the West Indies, £2 17s. 6d; the Cape of 
Good Hope, £3 2s.; the Australian settlements, 
£7 10s. These figures have been often repeated ; 
we merely transcribe them from the British Banner 
of 18th October last, which adds, that one-third of 
our total exports goes to the colonies, 

This large proportion of trade with our colonies 
is easily explained. The duties charged are from 
2 to 4 per cent., with the exception of Canada, 
where, under the free trade experiment, the duties 
have advanced to 8} and 30 per cent., the average 
being 12} per cent., with prohibitions on many 
articles, as set forth in the Glasgow memorial to 
the Colonial Office. The average colonial duty of 
3 per cent. contrasts favourably with those of our 
wealthy neighbours. France prohibits our staples 
of cotton and woollen goods ; Belgium prohibits the 
staples, but admits certain things at from 8 to 15 
per cent. | 

The United States levy 30 to 40 | Caraccas, 


25 to 33 per cent. 
per cent. Cuba, S704 ,, 
Brazil levies 30 to 40 percent. | Mexico, 70t075 , 











We call 30, 40, and 70 per cent, penalties, rathap 
than duties. Political quacks “haver”® abou 
those countries punishing themselves in taxing 
the consumer. Tho British manufacturer know, 
too well that these penalties prevent his consign. 
ments from paying cost; in short, that such en. 
ormous penalties put a stop to trade. 

Recrprocity.—lIf ever we are to have even a be. 
ginning to free trade, it must be with our colonies; 
arrangements must be made on the basis of mutual 
benefits—reciprocity. Earl Grey proposed a col. 
nial Zollverein some years ago, but wanted influencg 
or energy to carry out his ideas. It did not occur 
to him to request that the Colonial Governments 
should admit England‘to a similar commercial 
union—to admit England to free trade, or to 
reciprocal trade, with her own colonies.f 

By reciprocity, or equality of trado—using theag 
words in their plain English meaning, avoiding all 
technical or party definitions—we mean fair deal. 
ing; fair exchanges of the produce of our own 
country for that of other countries; reasonable ad. 
vantages, with mutual consent, being the result to 
all parties. If we cannot exact unfair terms from 
foreigners, if we do not even wish for any unfair 
advantage over the foreigner, but rather afford him 
every facility in trading with us, and relieve him 
from every possible burden and restriction, at a 
loss of revenue to ourselves, surely it follows, in 
reason and in common sense, that we ought to bé 
not less liberal to our own colonies, and that our 
colonies ought to be as liberal to us as they are to 
foreigners. The Canadas ought not to levy higher 
duties upon British produce and manufactures than 
are imposed on Canadian produce in British ports, 

West INpiIEs.—We ought not in justice to ex- 
act a higher duty on West Indian sugar than the 
ad valorem duty paid on our goods in the West 
Indian ports. We have no more right to levy ex- 
cessive penalties on colonial sugar—* the corn of 
the tropics ’—in 1849, than we had a right in 1765 
to levy a stamp duty ora tea duty on the Boston 
people. 

The vulgar excuse about revenue is really no exe 
cuse at all; it is that of the Italian brigand, “It 
is the custom of his country.” It is an easy method 
of raising revenue, yet other nations may disapprove 
of it. Englishmen do not like to be plundered in 
crossing the Alps, or travelling in Italy; neither 
do the West Indian colonists approve of our seizing 
upon their produce, and demanding enormous pe- 
naltics, because we want a revenue. 

If we persist in this injustice, the day is coming, 
perhaps is not far distant, when the colonists may 
again remind us of doings in Boston Bay and at 
Bunker’s Hill—doings which arose entirely out of 
ministerial ignorance and obstinacy in London. 

Besides their claim to common justice, the West 
Indians have claims on us arising out of our harsh 
usage of them, in the matter of labour. Fifteen 
years ago, we compelled them to give up entirely, 
and to annihilate, that kind of labour which is too 
common in the tropics, we compelled them to set 
free their slaves. We gave them a composition of 





* “ Haver,” Scotch for talking nonsense like a silly person. 
{ See his despatch to Lord Elgin, December 31, 1546, 
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Gs, 4d. in the pound of the value of labour thus 
annihilated, or £20,000,000.° We have tyran- 
nicaly prevented them from getting free labour 
wherever they might find it; and we now ask 
theso West India planters, who pay from 2s. to 3s. 
a day, or even more, to send us sugar as cheap as 
the Brazilian or Cuban, who pays about fourpence 
aday for labour. This petty tyranny of the strong 
over the weak cannot last for ever. There must 
be justice for the West Indies, as well as for other 
places. Otherwise, few years, perhaps not many 
months, may elapse before the striped and spotted 
flag, the meteor of the Western Republic, may be 
heisted among the sugar islands, The colonial 

uestion is still one question, Whether as regards 
India, Australia, Canada, or the West Indies, we 
must submit to fair dealing—to treat them decently 
—to treat them as decently as we do our foreci 
customers; and if not, our colonial customers must 
leave us. The Colonial Office can manage all 
this. The Russell and Grey government can, 
under existing acts of parliament, secretly cut off 
the colonial connection, and yet avoid open war such 
as that of the American revolution. But we cannot 
afford to lose our colonies at present; we require 
additional markets, and new fields for profitable 
labour and enterprise. 

Tue CotontAL TRANSITION State is well and 
fairly illustrated in the case of Canada. We have 
indicated, in a general way, the probable results of 
our new anti-colonial policy, improperly called free 
trade, We have recited the preamble to this policy, 
in the nature of the British Possessions Act. We 
have asserted the effect to be a virtual separation 
of the colonies from the mother country; and now 
for our evidence in detail. 

We must bespeak the patience of the reader while 
we submit a brief, business-like account of the va- 
rious steps by which our change of position with 
regard to Canada has been arrived at. As this is 
the colony in which, above all others, the political 
concessions and financial aids, and Colonial Office 
tuition, have been most abundantly bestowed, we 
may fairly fix upon Canada as affording the most 
complete illustration, and the svrest test, of the suc- 
cess or failure of our recent legislation for the colo- 
nies, To those who think that our trade would be 
increased by declaring the colonies independent, the 
case of Canada affords all requisite data in forming 
® correct judgment. Free trade in the Canadas 
means the highest possible rate of duties for reve- 
nue, on goods, that do not interfere with colonial 
manufactures, and protective or prohibitory duties 
upon such goods as do interfere with colonial in- 
dustry. Some of our Manchester friends may smile 
at the mention of manufactures in Canada. Com- 
pared with the colossal establishments of England, 
colonial factories are insignificant enough, but as 
compared with the resources of the country, and 
number of inhabitants, the enthusiasm for this de- 
scription of industry is worthy of the “ old country.” 
It is in excess, for agriculture is certainly the legi- 





* The total value of slaves liberated by the act of 1833, estimated 
2 amet eats that act, was £45,261,738 15s, 10d. ster- 


timate pursuit of the inhabitants of tho valley of 
the St. Lawrence, as well as of the moro woodland 
districts. Let us hear what their reprosentatives 
have got to say on the subject :— 

Rerauiatory Tarirr.—The Canadian Parlia- 
ment met in June, 1847. The Governor invited 
them to put an end to all the advantages then en- 
joyed by the British merchant and manufactarer ia 
that market. We have quoted his words, His anti- 
British speech was followed up by a new budget of 
the Inspector-General (or Minister of Finanee), Mr, 
Cayley. In introducing it, he said—*‘ We are in- 
vited to do away with the protection on British pro- 
ducts, and to substitute duties for revenue, without 
any distinction of the quarter from which tho articles 
imported may be drawn.”’ He explained, that this 
concession was made to enable the colonist to pur- 
chase in any market ho thought proper, as compen- 
sation for the withdrawal, by the mother country, of 
the differential duties in favour of colonial prodace ; 
that so long as Britain and Canada reciprocally af- 
forded advantages to each other's products, there 
were substantial reasons for retaining differential 
duties. ‘“‘ But when England tells you that it is no 
longer her policy to seek that protection for her pro- 
ducts in this market, and that she is prepared to 
place the products of Canada on the same and on no 
better footing than the products of Europe and the 
United States, it appears to me that a correspond- 
ing change is rendered desirable in our customs 
tariff, and regulations, and that they should give 
the consumer every facility to purchase in the 
cheapest markets. To develop the capabilities 
of the soil, and to perfect the invaluable water com- 
munications of the country,” he admitted that dif- 
ferential duties had fostered the trade with Eng- 
land, sustained colonial shipping, and enabled them 
to profit by the St. Lawrence. In that very budget 
speech, he explained that a colonial debt of 
£1,500,000, for public works (canals, locks, &c.), 
had been generously guaranteed by England, the 
scrip or debentures having been unsaleable; and, 
further, that the Home Government had consented 
to waive its claim of £70,000 per annum of interest 
for four years, on condition that, at the end of that 
time, the colony should resume payments. It did 
not seem to strike this official, nor the other 
Canadian legislators, that this gift of £70,000 
per annum for four years was a thing to be 
at all grateful for, or that the overtaxed British 
artisan should have any consideration in the co- 
lonial market, to enable him to pay the additional 
£70,000 a year of colonial debt! 

Mr. Aylwin, an opposition member, said that ‘he 
was incredulous as to the tendency of these schemes, 
He believed that, instead of doing good to the com- 
merce of the country, they would have a directly 
contrary effect. They would diminish the 
with Great Britain, and increase it with the United 
States—a change which he would consider some- 
thing very serious indeed. Great Britain had 
changed her policy in a very excellent time for her- 
self, but at the very worst possible time for the 
colonies ;”’ and he deprecated that change of poliey 
which gavo the Americans great advautages over 








the British and the Canadian merchants. “As 
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far as he could see, the result would be this, that 
American citizens would be allowed benefits which 
the people here themselves would not possess, and 
that the enterprising people on the other side of the 
lines would take advantage of the favours Great 
Britain was extending. The connection between 
Great Britain and Canada was, in a great measure, 
a commercial one; but Great Britain now seemed 
disposed to do away with that tie. If the house 
wanted to do away with all duties, and give Ameri- 
can vessels more privileges than their own, he could 
see no better way to promote annexation.” 

No admissions, from aleaderof the party supposed 
to be most inclined to independence or annexation, 
could be more candid—no warning could be more 
specific, or more loud—yet this was spoken in 
Assembly, and reported in July, 1847 ; and in Feb- 
ruary, 1848, Mr. Hawes, in reply to the memorials 
or remonstrances of merchants and others against 
this new tarriff, wrote, “ Jt has already received 
her Majesty's assent.” 

But lest it should be imagined that we have only 
dug up some stray expressions to suit a purpose, 
let us extract a little more from the debates in the 
Canadian Assembly. The Attorney-General, Sher- 
wood, in support of his friend Cayley, remarked, 
among other things, ‘‘ That whatever the political 
condition of Canada might be, it was absolutely 
necessary to repeal the differential duties. ””— 
“ Hitherto Canadian produce went into the British 
market on payment of nominal duties, and in con- 
sideration of that privilege, they allowed goods to 
come in from Great Britain on better terms than 
from any other country, but while it was supposed 
that this was to continue, and while the belief was 
encouraged by the guaranteeing of the loan intended 
to complete the navigation, by which it was hoped 
to carry the produce of the vast countries of the 
West, Great Britain suddenly changed her policy, 
and Canada was told, on very short notice, that Sir 
R. Peel intended to give the people at home the 
right to trade with the cheapest market. Sir R. 
Peel then severed the connexion between Canada and 
the mother country, 80 far as it depended upon com- 
mercial privileges.” It was intended to allow him 
(the colonist) to go to France, Spain, England, or 
the United States, paying one duty alike on all. 
He was at a loss to understand why hon. gentlemen 
should desire to protect British manufactures, when 
Great Britain did not want the protection, and 
manifested that it would ‘‘ be absurd onthe part of 
Canada to grant it. What advantage could pos- 
sibly be derived from protecting British over Ameri- 
ean manufactures?” Mr. Aylwin also objected to 
a copy-right restriction which prevented the circu- 
lation of British Reviews and Magazines, and in- 
creased the quantity of United States reprints, an 
anti-British clause which has a most pernicious 
effect on the colonial mind; it is gradually Ameri- 
eanizing it, merely to protect British publishers. 
Mr. Aylwin’s sentiment was “to remonstrate with 
England’’ prior to cnacting a retaliatory tariff. 
Mr. Moffat thought that in the circumstances of 
the colony, they were entitled to ask a modification 
of the Navigation-laws. Mr. Ermatinger, refer- 
ring to the new system, “considered it founded on 





erroneous principles, the carrying out of which, he 
undoubtedly thought, must lead to a separation’ 
between Great Britain and the colony.” 

The new tariff, though restrictive and retalia 
to British, was to be highly protective to Canadiag 
industry. 

This design was avowed by the liberal or repyb. 
lican party, who see in it a “means of getting thy 
province free from England, by making it of no usg 
to the mother country.’’ If we suspected that treq. 
son could hide itself in the Colonial Office, we would 
expect it to assume this policy, of making the edlo. 
nies unpopular, by making them useless and bur. 
densome. 

Free trade, in the United States and in Canada, 
means an incidental lowering of import duty, in 
order to suit a purpose, such as increasing revenne, 
The raising of import duty on British goods wag 
first advocated by the Montreal free traders in their 
Economist, a paper after the London FEconomis?, 
Canadian free trade means duties for revenue, the 
highest, usually, that can be enforced, short of 
stopping importations, or creating a smuggling 
trade, it also includes the most obnoxious form of 
protective or prohibitory penalties, those by which 
the inhabitants of towns are rendered dependent 
upon the farmers and land-owners of the province, 
and compelled to eat food at famine prices, to be- 
nefit the agricultural interest. This instinct of 
protection and prohibition was fully gratified by the 
Canadians in their new tariff. With their regula- 
tions against imports of American cattle and grain 
we have less to do at present than with their warfare 
against the manufacturer of the mother country, 
the artisan who is suffering privations, because taxes 
must be raised to be spent in Canada, and to pay 
the interest of capital invested in Canadian canals. 
A person named [all, M.P.P., from Peterborough, 
Upper Canada, said “ he would be very proud ifthe 
English manufacturer could be driven out of the 
market. It was our business to look to our country. 
Honourable gentlemen were legislating for the peo- 
ple, they were not legislating for the people of 
England, consequently it was not their business to 
protect the English manufacturer, but to protect 
their own.’’ The probability is, that this very man 
owed his position, and his being able to appear in 
the Assembly, to the indulgence and liberality of the 
English manufacturer, in the person of his repre- 
sentative, the wholesale importer, the channel for 
many years, of large annual additions to Canadian 
capital, 

Anti-British as these words of Hall’s were, they 
found a practical response in those of the Finance 
Minister, Mr. Cayley, in the details of his budget, 
The leather manufactures had been tampered with 
in the preceding session ; shippers here were afraid 
to send boots and shoes ; they did not know what 
| duties would be imposed. Thus, in 1845, duty of 
men’s boots was 2s, Gd. per pair—8,299 pairs were 
imported ; in 1846, the daty was 2s, 1d.—3,304 
pairs imported, If the average value of men’s 
boots, shipped in this trade, be 10s. 6d. per pair, Tt 
is no wonder that the export diminished. It has 


now, we believe, nearly ceased, the duty being 





jjequal to 26 per cent, Mr. Cayley merely eongra- 
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talated himself on the increase of tanneries and 
er manufactures ! 

We kuow that leather is one of the first articles 
made in a new country, where bark is plentiful ; 
but, though bark be superabundant, hides are not ; 
Canada is not a pastoral country like Australia, 
and it is too bad to compel the inhabitants to wear | 
the very worst boots and shoes, because rural legis- 





lators will erect sheds every here and there, calling 
them tanneries, and change good hides into vil- 
lanous bad leather—into something like a cross| 
between brown paper and red sponge. Mr, Cay- 
ley is an imitator of Peel, with the usual success 
of imitators of faulty models. Tecel’s plausibility | 
sunk, in Cayley’s hands, to flippancy, and the Tam 
worth perspicuity degenerated to twaddle. 

Mr. Cayley comforted himself on the loss of re- 
yenue from the decline of sea-borne epirits to the 
extent of 50 per cent., by observing that the home 
manufacture of spirits was on the increase ! 

Paper is the appropriate manufacture of com- 
fortable, elderly communities, where they can afford 
to cast old clothes into the rag-bag pretty liberally. 
This is not a Canadian habit, yet they would set 
up as paper-makers, and actually buy rags from 
the United States to carry on the frolic—the in- 
habitants being restricted by penalties, or duties 
varying from 9 to 12 percent. Two or three of 
the staple articles of demand in new countries, are 
all but prohibited, iron castings, and heavy agri- 
cultural and other implements, the reason being, 
that there are two or three foundries erected, and 
more to be built, on the paper foundation of this 
new tariff; nails are to be made, and forges and 

‘forge hammers called into existence, in order to 
keep English goods out of the colony, and to squecze 
out of the settler an extra bushel of grain or an ex- 
tra dollar on his manufactured necessaries. 

Cotton, woollen, and linen goods were raised 
from 5 to 7} per cent., but in reality to 8} per 
cent., by a Custom-house trick peculiar to Mon- 
treal, which the Colonial Office did not check, and 
which the people of this country are too indolent to 
rectify, or even to inquire into.* 

But the most appropriate, and at the same time 
most authentic commentary on this tariff, is that of 
the ‘‘merchants, manufacturers, shipowners, and 
other inhabitants of Glasgow,” as set forth in their 
memorial to Earl Grey, in February, 1845. They 
Bay, inter alia— 





“That while the mother country admits the staple products of 
Canada either duty free, or at discriminating duties, that colony 
proposes to levy duties on British manufactares, varying from 5 
to S30 per centum, ad ralorem; and that the average rate of said 
duties is equivalent to 12} per cent.—the complex character and 
humerous different rates in the ‘table’ rendering an exact esti- 
mate unattainable. 

“That the other great colonies in the East and West Indies, 
and in Australia, have hitherto imposed low duties, averaging 
about 34 per cent. 

“That the act complained of proposes to place the mother 
country in a more unfavourable position than the very colonies 
under her dominion, namely, the ‘other British North American 
colonies ;’ the native produce and manufactures of which are 
Proposed to be admitted into Canada free of duty, provided said 





* These per centages were calculated by a committee of mer- 
chants, and made the subject of the leading article in the Daily 


colonies shall receive Canadian produce and manufactures on the 
same terms. 

“That the said colonial act proposes to place the mother 
country in a more unfavourable position than the United States 
of America, in so far as it repeals the differential duties hitherto 
maintained in favour of British mannfaetures, 

“We shall deem it a hardship if, as Dritish sabjects, paying 
taxes, of which a portion is expended in the government and 
defence of that colony, our goods shall be admitted on less 
favourable terms than those of the United States mannfactarer, 
who contributes nothing to that expense, and who may thus, by 
unfair competition, be enrhled ultimately to drive the British 
merchant and manufacturer out of that colonial market.” 

Pretty plain this, from Scotch merchants and 
manufacturers; but as Manchester, being rather 
above the colonial trade, did not co-operate with 
Glasgow, of course the Colonial Office took no 
further notice of it than the cavalier-like note al- 
luded to above. We heard, indeed, that, along 
with the royal assent to this hateful tariff, Earl 
Grey had the meanness to send a note of errors, or 
objections, that he saw in the tarilf, be,7ing—when 
he ought to have commanded—that they should be 
rectified. 

Of course, we never heard anything more of the 
Earl's feeble protest against this infraction of the 
“friendly relations subsisting between’’ England 
and her colony; his friend Lord Elgin continued to 
get £7,000 a-year out of the colony, and that was 
satisfaction enough for the British merchants, 

Resvutts.—The ordinary results of an impro- 
perly augmented tariff of duties occurred in Ca- 
nada—diminished imports, a diminished revenue, 
and a greatly impaired commerce. The com- 
mercial community of the colony did not profit 
by their extraordinary exports of grain and flour 
in 1847; in fact, they lost very severely, while all 
the profits of famine prices went to the farmers, 
The merchants who shipped from the St. Lawrence 
could not by any possibility get their cargoes into 
Britain in time to share in the high prices; they 
had bough? at the high rates, but prices fell in May 
and June ; they could not sell, even at cost, to save 
themselves, but came in for their share of the ruin- 
ous losses in grain of 1847. 

The loss estimated to Canada alone, on the ex- 
ports of that year, was £1,000,000 sterling, a very 
large sum for a new country, of about a million 
and a half of inhabitants, a heavy loss, of which 
scarcely any part fell on the producers.. Yet 
Canada escaped the bad celebrity which old and 
rich countries acquired in that year in the annals 
of insolvency. With one or two exceptions, the 
Canadian importing merchants nobly stood their 
ground, and on them alone has since fallen the 
burden of maintaining the credit of the colony. 
The Government, even with the indulgence of 
£70,000 a year from England, has been unable to 
continue its payments, and has issued debentures, 
since the summer of 1848. 

Since the change of tariff, the exports from 
Great Britain have greatly diminished. We beg 
the attention of those parties who assert that our 
trade would be improved by declaring all our 
colonies independent. We have demonstrated that, 
in so far as mere commercial relations are con- 
cerned, Canada is, practically, independent. 
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the best opportunity that ever occurred, or ever 
will occur, for testing the truth or falsity of the as- 
sertion, that independent states are better cus- 
tomers than our own colonies. Canada is still in 


form, and politically, dependent, a colony; but || 
|of duties averaging 18 per cent. on manufactures; 


in trade, in all her commercial relations, quite in- 
dependent. We have already shown that the | 
check of “royal assent,” held by the Colonial 
Office, is, in the hands of the present Government, 
no check, but a snare andadelusion. The imports 
of manufactures at Montreal, from Great Britain, 
during the last five years, were as under:— 


1844, - - - - + ~ £1,803,226 sterling. 
1845, - - - - + «+ 1,990,864 _,, 
1846, - - - - - + 1,754,760 ,, 
1847, - + - = + - 1491577 » 
1848, - - - = - - 1,062,948  ,, 





So that, the £1,734,760 of 1846, the year prior to 
the new tariff, sunk in 1848 to £1,062,048, a de- 
cline of 39 per cent., instead of the increase which 
some credulous people profess to expect as the re- 
sult of independence of the colonies. We advise 
such to collect facts, and think for themselves, and 
not be duped by visionaries. 

The decline of sea-borne goods, paying ad valo- 





rem duty to the colony, has been very great. 
year’s exports from Britain are little more than half 
of the amount four years ago, but the amount of 
imports consumed in the colony has not diminished.* 
English goods are now superseded by American, 
and American ships and canal boats now divide 


Last 


is 





the freights, which formerly went to the British 
and colonial shipowner. In heavy cotton fabrics | 
and coarse woollens, the English maker is beaten | 
by the American, who not only saves the freight! 
and insurance across the Atlantic, but gets his, 
goods passed at the same, on a lower rate of duty ; | 
besides, he may smuggle a little. Boston bluc | 
prints, and Lowel shirtings, colonial or States’ | 
heavy woollen cloths, are preferred to those of 
Yorkshire. Nearly all the groceries consumed in 
Janada West are bought, or carried from New 
York ; the trade and the sympathies of the people 
are rapidly leaving the mother country, and, in 
course of transference, to the United States. Pro- 
tectionist colonial meetings are now the fashion in 
Canada. Driven from the protection of England, 








* Imports of goods paying ad ralorem duty 
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We have mislaid the returns for 1848, but remember distinctly 





that they are not less, but rather over those of 1547. | 
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the colonists have resolved to take care of them. 
selves, to foster—nay, to force—manufactures 
among themselves, by prohibitions on every article 
they can make for themselves, and by heavy duties 
‘on such as they cannot produce, They now talk 








11 per cent. may be the rate next season, although 
it is uncertain what rates must be paid on goods 
now at sea for spring trade. Hats, boots, shoes, 
‘some kinds of straw bonnets, coarse West of Eng. 
land tweeds, castings in iron, &c., are practically 
‘prohibited. So much for retaliation or free trade, 
as the Canadians facetiously call it. 
PouiticaL.—We have been thus minute, but, we 
‘hope, not tedious, in our detail of the “difficulty,” as 
the Yankees term a quarrel, between this country 
and Canada, It is one not of political feeling, but of 


| business, or matter of interests ; and although such 


* difficulties” are always complicated with political 
feeling and with party tactics, the case of Canada 
is singularly clear of all such complication in its 
origin, and in its gradual development up to this 
hour. The ordinary readers of newspapers will not 
now be able to trace the present confusions in Ca. 
nada to their proper source. Politics, the dirty 
work of party, and the bias of preconceived opinions, 
will now render all explanations of Canadian affairs 
a difficult task to those who have not been in that 
country, and kept up regular correspondence with 
it. It was only by an effort that we suppressed our 
tendency to mix up reflections, on the political prin. 
ciples of the party who enacted this tariff, and our 
censure of the opposite party, who continued it and 
aggravated it. * 

That part of the “difficulty,” the present disturbed 
state of the colony, is to be ascribed solely to the 
proceedings of the Colonial Officein London. Whe- 
ther these disturbances be agreeable to Mr. Hawes 
and his friends, we know not ; whether these dis- 
turbances were anticipated by Mr. Hawes, and 
harmonize with the intentions attributed to him by 
his friend Mr. Wilson of the Lconomist, we know not. 

We suspend our political portion of this investi- 
gation, and enforce self-denial in separating the 
purely economical from the purely political. 

With tolerable management the Northern colo- 
nies would still have been, indeed may still be, 
good customers, but Sir R. Peel and the Colonial 
Office decided otherwise. 











* Formerly, duties exceeding £50 were allowed six months’ 
credit, bonds being given by the merchants. The /ideral Minis- 
try which took office in January, 1548, cut off this credit, and 
| compel the importer to pay the duty before receiving his goods. 








A VISION IN A DREAM. 


“There is more joy in Heaven over one sinner that repenteth than over ninety and nine that never went astray.” 


It was a weeping willow, 
Beside a pleasant stream ; 
It was a mossy pillow, 
And a poet's evening dream. 


A broken ring of hazy light 
Was wound about the moon, 
And in the sacred circle bright 





A thousand stars were strewn, 


No star but had a thousand rays, 
To gild the world below; 

No ray but cast a mournful gaze 
On scenes of sin and woe, 


But gliding on, those stars between, 
Within that cirele’s bound, 
A myriad angel forms were seen, 


Treading the hallowed ground, 
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The garb they wore was the garb of Truth ; 
The crown, their own good deeds ; 

Their beauty, that of eternal youth, 
Lighting the starry meads. 


And, broad and high, a portal frown'd, 
Of living fire the bars ; 

Its massive panels strongly bound, 
And studded thick with stars. 


The angels traversed to and fro, 
With firm, but noiseless tread, 

With ever awhile a glance below 
To a sick and silent bed, 


What is the soul of him they wait, 
Those angels pure and bright P 

And why do they stand at Heaven's gate 
Watching the world by night ? 


The Angel of Death had gone abroad— 
To earth he wing’d his way ; 
He sought a man, grown old in fraud— 

Grown old in life’s noon-day. 


He stood beside the sick man’s bed, 
With sad and mournful mien; 
He check’d the one last fatal tread 

That ends life’s fitful scene: 


O God! what is the future like 
To unredeemed man, 

That even Death should grieve to strike, 
And close life’s feeble span? 


O man! what is there here on earth 
So sweet, and so sublime, 

That giories of an after-birth 
Should fade for those of Time! 


The angels travers’d to and fro, 
With quick, uneasy tread, 
With ever awhile a glance below 
Te the dying mortal’s bed. 


God give the dying strength to see 
What rapids urge him on, 

And, ere the prison’d soul be free, 
What brink it treads upon! 


Light up, light up the darken’d mind, 
Tear down the fatal veil, 

Let mercy beam where guilt is blind, 
And spare the future wail! 


- ~ ” bal » 


The dazzling angel-forms grew bright 
And brighter as they sang, 

Till earth caught up the etherial light, 
And all her caverns rang ; 


They rang with praises loud and high, 
And eloquent, and long, 

Echoing back from earth to sky 
The angels’ triumph-song. 


And lo! the gates, the wondrous gates, 
Spring open at a bound, 

And on the porch OnE ANGEL waits 
Whom angels throng around. 


O, God! how pure that angel seemed! — 
Earth’s thoughts are all too base: 

Not all that mortal ever dream'd 
Could match that matchless grace! 


That angel once bore earthly clay, 
And wore a thorned crown; 
And man still rues the guilty day 
That struck that angel down. 


Yet mercy speaks, through ev'ry smile, 
Forgiveness of the wrong, 

And fallen man, though lost in guile 
Sues not for pardon long. , 
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The spirit of the guilty dead 
In anguish bent the knee: 
While sister-spirits meekly pled 

Atoning Calvary. 


He raised the kneeling form; and Sin, 
Like a dark mantle fell, 

And that foul shape where Death had been, 
Now triumphed over Hell. 


And lo! the gates, the wondrous gates, 
Flash with a sudden light ; 
With harp and song, an angel throng 
Troop in dazzling crowds along, 
Aud pale the lamps of night. 


} 
brother home, 


¢ } 


hound, 


They come to hail a 

They hail a lost one 
They blot his name from deeds of shame, 
And blaze it in the mystic tome 


Of spol ss and renown'd! 


O Earth! thy vales are be 
And, in thy solemn caves, 

A musie wild and fanciful 
For ever sing the waves ; 


A trembling tune vibrates in air 
That wafts from forest trees, 
And earth can claim few sounds so rare, 
So sad, yel sweet as these. 
But never earth wore such a smile, 
Or sang so sweet a song, 
As lit the skies that winsome while 
As sang that angel throng. 


The rich, deep tone of melody 

Streams down earth’s thousand hills, 
And answering echo, instantly, 

The wide creation fills, 


Now full and high, the dreamy notes 
Pass in a tide along; 

Then on the air the measure floats, 
A faint and dying song. 


It seem’d an old familiar strain, 
Reneated oft before, 

Whose ev'ry note awoke again 
‘The memories of yore. 


And seem'd the soul to wander back 
To some forgotten time, 

When yet unknown was sorrow’s track— 
Untraced the track of crime. 


But ere the sounds had pass’d away, 
Or thoughts that with them came, 

There swept a last, expiring ray 
Across the gates of flame, 


The host had pass'd to Heaven's repose ; 
The gates, now searce descricd, 

First like a suu-born vapour rose, 
Then like a vapour died, 


The lingering echoes rose and fell, 
As summer waves might play, 
Till ev'ry sound of that sweet spell 

In murmurs died away. 


The moon beamed full on flow'r ahd tree, 
The stars shone bright and clear, 

The dewdrop glisten'd on the lea, 
And night grew cold and drear, 


It was a weeping willow, 
Beside « pleasant streaun ; 
It was a mossy pillow, 


And a poct’s evening dream, 
Cuanizs Wi.ton, 
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none more distinguished for originality or genius 
than Douglas Jerrold. That he is less popular than 
some of his contemporaries, may be accounted for! 
in various ways. He never humours the prejudices 
of the public; but, having opinions and feelings of 
his own, puts them forward, with a frankness and 
boldness occasionally a little too startling. But) 
whoever has watched his career, must feel con- | 
vinced, with us, that his tendency has been always | 
upwards; and that, in spite of all opposing causes, | 
he is rapidly making his way to that place in our 
literature which belongs to him as a moral teacher, | 
no less than as a writer infinitely buoyant and_ 
delightful. 

We are far from having formed a low estimate of 
human nature; but must still confess that there 
often lurks in the breasts of contemporaries an un- | 
willingness to do each other justice. This is a mis- | 
take, as well as a misfortune. No man ever obtains | 
more praise for himself, because another man gets) 
less than is his due; and if he did, he should be 
ashamed to receive it. Let there be fair play in li-| 
terature ; and, above all things, let Douglas Jerrold | 
have fair play, since he is always ready to do justice | | 
to others—genial in his feelings, lavish in his com- | 
mendations, and never disposed to usurp what be- | 
longs to his neighbour, | 

This we say, because we know the man as well 
as the writer. Let no one, however, on this account, | 
doubt our testimony, It is a common opinion that 
familiarity begets contempt; but this idea no person | 
will entertain who is familiar with Douglas Jerrold, 
whose sound good sense, masculine independence, | 
and overflowing humanity, must always augment 
your respect in proportion to the closeness of your) 
acquaintance with him. This, we are aware, is not. 
the usual language of criticism; but there is no 
harm, so far as we know, in being just—no harm) 
in reiterating the claims of a good man, and a man. 
of genius, to more extended popularity. At all 
events, we feel ourselves impelled by a sense of | 
duty to embody our theory of this singulary original | 
writer, who stands alone among his contemporaries | 
for the brilliancy and fertility of his wit—for the | 
originality of his invention—for the ease, terseness, | 
and vitality of his style—and for that spirit of re- | 
dundant humanity which pervades everything that 
proceeds from his pen. 

Strangely enough, the idea has gone abroad that | 
Douglas Jerrold is a bitter writer, and a bitterer | 
man. But upon what is this notion founded? If, 
he put forth a sting, is it to wound the good or the. 
bad? Is it to render the depressed and helple 88 | 
still more helpless and depressed, or to avenge them | 
upon their oppressors? For ourselves, we confess, | 


we love him; because he can sting, and because he | 
never does, save in the cause of suffering humanity. 
Let those who have read his writings, as we have, | 
point out, if they can, a single passage in which he 
betrays an inclination to injure the friendless, to’ 
trample upon the fallen, to insult the weak, or flatter | 
the powerful. We will venture to maintain that no 


| voice, 


‘| come, 





-—————— 


Asione the writers of the present day there is || such passage exists, and that the lesson to be learneg 


from all he has written is a lesson of love toward, 


‘| mankind. 


We remember, years ago, hearing one of Douglas 


| Jerrold’s short pieces read by a dear friend now jn 


the grave. It is entitled “The Old Man at the 
Gate ;” and our friend, who was himself full of 
gentleness and humanity, found it impossible to 
finish it at a heat. He had not proceeded through 
many sentences before his eyes filled with tears, 
and his voice became broken. He then wiped his 
eyes, stopped short, and endeavoured to compose 
himself, observing that he had a confounded cold, 
which made his eyes water and rather affected his 
But he would not delegate the task to us, 
He loved to be thus affected, and went on, break. 
ing down now and then, but always recommencing 
until he had finished the little sketch. He then 
laid the thing on the table, and inquired triumph. 
antly, ‘Isn’t that glorious writing ?¢” 

Now, it is perhaps to that same “Old Man at 


|the Gate” that we owe our acquaintance with 
| Douglas Jerrold’s writings; and many thanks do we 


owe him for the introduction. It has done us good 
in every way. We have received pleasure in the 
perusal, and, if possible, still greater pleasure in 
the recollection ; but if Douglas Jerrold could print 
himself as he is, and carry his bodily presence into 
every home in the empire, it would be so much the 
better, we are sure, for the empire at large. There 
is not an honest man in it who would not joyfully 


|take him by the hand and give him a hearty wel- 


But, as this is impossible, every honest 
man who knows what is good for himself will do as 
much for his writings. To be sure they are rather 
numerous ; plays, novels, essays, sketches, letters, 
stories (short and long), and articles of all shapes 
and sizes. In any other country they would haye 
been collected long ago, and circulated in fifty edi- 
tions ; but we are a wealthy people, and can there- 
fore afford to neglect our best writers. We mean 
comparatively, for Douglas Jerrold is popular, and 
becoming more and more so every day. Still, 
who will pretend that we have done him justice— 
that we are as familiar with his little books as we 
ought to be? for it is one of his greatest distine- 
tions that he writes little works—that is, puts his 
pearls into a casket which the most effeminate may 
carry about in his pocket. 

We desire to say nothing offensive to the manu- 
facturers of big books. It is a matter of taste, and 
they have a right to indulge in it, especially if the 


| public will consent to go along with them, and 


estimate their genins by the cubic foot. Besides, 
the trunkmaker always prefers a folio to an octo- 
decimo. It is so much less folded, though as to 
the cutting there is often little difference. A great 
book is only a great evil when it is expected you 
should read it. On your shelves it looks well 
enough ; indeed much better than a little book, 
since it may be made to display acres of ornament 
and gilding. Douglas Jerrold, however, has an he 
to posterity, and has evidently pondered wi 
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himself on one of the most remarkable tricks of 
Chronos. He has noticed that when the old gen- 
tleman is putting things into the wallet at his back, 
he is apt to prefer a nice portable article to a clumsy, 
eumbrous concern ; and quite right, too, consider- 
ing the length of the journey he has to perform. 
Some artists attempt to bridge the gulf of oblivion 


j 





just to suggest the kind of entertainment they are 


likely to meet with when they get at the real thing. 
The hero is a married mau, and the heroine, for 


‘some considerable part of the story at least, is his 


wife. This hero, a compound of bank-notes and 


‘bad passions, is known in the world by the name 


of Solomon Jericho ; and his matrimonial helpmate 


. | | . . . *. 
with endless canvas, as some authors do with end- | has been a widow under the aristocratic appellation 


less books, utterly forgetting the good old English 


of Mrs. Pennybacker. Douglas Jerrold has a fancy, 


roverb, that, though patience be a good jade, she | it would seem, that all marriages are not made in 


will bolt. 


We have been betrayed into this train of specu- | factured somewhere else. 


heaven, and that, in certain cases, they are manu- 
Whether he be right or 


lation by considering the character of Douglas|| not we leave others to decide, having ourselves no 


Jerrold’s last work, “A Man made of Money,’’|' experience in that way. 


All the husbands of our 


which almost any one but himself would have ex-|| acquaintance are as generous and considerate as 


anded into three or four portly volumes. 


The || the imagination could desire, and all the wives mero 
& 


fundamental idea is singularly original. We all | angels of patience and tenderness, But the author 
talk of men made of money, by which a very recon-|| of ‘ A Man made of Money’’ looks abroad with a 


dite and fabulous thing is, of course, meant; but 
Douglas Jerrold presents us with a gentleman who 
realises our figure of speech, and peels off into bank- 
notes until there is nothing left of him. But the 
mode in which he gets transformed into a generator 
of bank paper, the record of what he loses, and 
what he gains, the new relation in which he finds 
himself standing towards his fellow-creatures, his 
selfishness, his misanthropy, his profound and ab- 
sorbing worship of money, the hideous group of 
idolators by whom he gets surrounded, and the 
amazing coutrast which he and they present to a 
little knot of natural men and women—these things 
are, if possible, still more original than the primary 
idea itself. 

People sometimes observe, by way of objection, 
that it is a painful book; and so it is, in parts. The 


like another Nebuchadnezzar, he has set up for his 
own and other people’s worship, can never be plea- 
sant. “Lear” also, however, is painful. It revolts 
against our better feelings to behold two daughters 
stinging their old father to death with ingratitude. 
Our heart bleeds when we hear him dwell on the 
sentiment of ‘* How sharper than a serpent’s tooth 
itis to have a thankless child.’’ Yet before the 
poet has done with us, he thoroughly reconciles us 
to his purpose. We come to love decay and old 
age, which Lear seeks to protect from contempt by 
exclaiming, ‘The heavens themselves are old.”’ 
We learn, like Miranda, “to suffer with those whom 
we see suffer,’ but proceed a step beyond her teach- 
ing, and hate those who inflict the suffering, and 
are not content until we see them hunted down, 
punished for their wickedness, and ultimately swept 
clean off the stage of human things. Then we re- 
pose—then we feel that justice has been done. 
Then, gradually, we reflect on the great moral, that 
to be treacherous and cruel is inconsistent with hap- 
piness, and that they who succumb, or even perish 
in the strife of goodness, have more real enjoyment 
of life than their vanquishers, 

The “‘ Man made of Money” is based on the same 
Principle. It is always hazardous to abridge a story, 
specially after such a writer as Douglas Jerrold, 
but for the benefit of such of our readers as don’t 
know the book already—very few, it is to be hoped 
—we shall venture upon a sort of rough outline, 
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| stances. 


purse. 
necessary to get a little money at times, in order to 


live, he fared like the rest of us, got his cash, and 
spent it, partly in domestic comforts—if such a 
man could be said to possess any—partly at clubs 
| and taverns, where he sought to forget his relation- 
ship to the handsome Mrs. Pennybacker and her 
treasures, 
vexation, Solomon, rendered excited by drinking 
and late hours, utters the fatal wish that he 
were made of money. 
word. 
that great chemist and philosopher, a large por- 
tion of Solomon’s fluids and solids is converted 
into an immense roll of bank notes, which is 
stuck in the centre of his microcosm, 
the heart of flesh and blood, when he had such 
an article, used to be. Solomon, now able to 
meet the demands of Mrs, Pennybacker, is in a 


keen eye into society, and, we dare say, has made 
discoveries which have not come within our nar- 
rower experience, We, therefore, put implicit faith 
in his pictures, whether of the Caudles, or of the 
Jerichos and Pennybackers. They have their 
types, no doubt, existing around us, and the reader 
might possibly, if he thought proper, give them ‘‘a 
local habitation and a name.”’ 

Mr. and Mrs, Jericho had perpetrated matri- 
mony through mutual deception. Each thought 
the other rich, and married for money; and, of 
course, when the deed was done, they both found 
out that the El Dorado they fancied they had se- 
cured to themselves was simply a fiction of the 
brain. Solomon had no cash; Mrs. Jericho, in 
that respect, resembled him, but, in one sense, was 


richer. She had three ehildren by her former 


sightof a man bowing beforethe golden image which, || husband—treasures of talent and affection, of 


course, but requiring to be maintained and edu- 
‘eated as though they had not been treasures. It 


is not difficult to conceive the sort of harmony that 
existed in Solomon’s house, under these cireum- 
Mrs. Jericho, a tall, stately, cold, fierce, 
and unsympathising woman, was always worrying 
her better-half for cash, which the hardhearted 
fellow refused to give her, chiefly for this reason, 


that he had none to give. 


Most persons have experienced the uncomfort- 


able sensation occasioned by the feel of an empty 


Solomon was familiar with it; but, as it is 


At length, in a paroxysm of fury and 


Satan takes him at his 
By a peculiar process, known only to 


where 
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manner overwhelmed with conjugal felicity. Ex- 
perimentalists talk of casting oil upon the waters, 
but, in this world, there is nothing like casting 
gold upon them; that is your true stiller of tem- 
pests, and the great social elixir which converts 
contempt and hatred into love. Few can be alto- 
gether indifferent to a man who carries the mines 
of Mexico and Peru in his pocket. It is not self- 
ishness, it is not meanness, that makes people 
idolators of gold, but some mysterious influence, 
some secret conviction that it is a glorious power, 
entrusted with the office of shedding moral joy and 
sunshine over the earth. The man who has it is 
not like other men. There isa sort of happiness 
in sitting near him. By a secret principle, more 
subtle than electricity, he infuses satisfaction into 
all around him. Shake him by the hand, get him 
to smile on you, and you will feel all the better for 
a month to come. 

Among the treasures Mrs, Pernybacker brought 
to Solomon was a boy, to whom the stepfather did 
not take. He was his mother’s spoilt child; and 
when the reader first meets with him, he is greatly 
inclined to apprehend that Mr. Basil Pennybacker 
will turn out a complete scamp. The reader, how- 
ever, may remember—for the remark is not quite 
original—that we should not suffer ourselves to be 
deceived by appearances. Lasil is what, in polite 
phraseology, we denominate a ‘ rough customer,” 
but has several good points about him. He is af- 
fectionate, generous, and gentlemanly, and hates 
old Jerico like poison, Tor this, the “ Man made 
of Money” cares, of course, very little. He grows 
aspiring and ambitious, rises in the world, becomes 
acquainted with great people—indeed, has the 
honour of lending money to a duke, and of being 
humbugged and cheated by him—taking which 
things into account, it cannot excite our surprise 
that he should be entirely indifferent to the trifle 
called domestic happiness. It is quite true that 
Mrs, Pennybacker, having everything her own way, 
was now all graciousness and smiles, and that 
her two daughters fawned like spaniels upon the 
man of money; but he would not have cared two 
straws had it been otherwise, Le could have kept 
a dozen mistresses, with as many separate estab- 
lishments, had his fancy inclined him that way ; 
but Solomon, like the rest of his tribe, eared very 
little for female society, and Jooked upon woman’s 
love as rather a bore than otherwise. 

On this point, as on every other, Basil differed 
from Mr. Jericho. The reason may be, that his 
heart was not composed, like his, of whitey-brown 
paper. Among the folks with whom our superb 
hero had become acquainted were the members of 
the Carraway family, wealthy at the outset, but 
soon reduced by misfortune to live in humble lodg- 
ings, and concect a plan of emigration, which is 
ultimately carricd into effect, Mr. Carraway has 
a wife and a daughter; and if the house of the 
Jerichos represent that hell upon earth, an un- 
happy home, the humble apartments of the Carra- 
Ways may truly be said to afford a picture of the 
contrary. The father and mother, happy in them- 
selves, had the additional happiness of possessing 
@n affectionate daughter, known throughout by 
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the familiar name of Bessie. As the Jerichos rigg 
in the world, the Carraways sink. At the ontset of 
the story, we find the old gentleman in possession 
of a very handsome seat in the neighbourhood of 
London, where he displays a noble hospitality, en. 
tertaining numbers at his board—and among them, 
of course, a few scamps besides Jericho; these, how. 
ever, gave him no further trouble when he had lost hig 
property. Mr. Basil Pennybacker was then almogt 
his only visitor; rendered generous by love, and en. 
abled to convince himself that happiness is always 
cheap, whatever we may be compelled to pay for it, 

It has been remarked of Dante that his Hell jg 
far more interesting than his Paradise, and, of 
course, men have not been slow in discovering the 
reason. Pain and sorrow, torture and affliction, 
are things varied, external, and demonstrative in 
their nature, while happiness is one simple and ab. 
sorbing thing, existing like remembered music on 
the heart, which, unheard by others, is still audible to 
him who remembers, andonly rendered daily sweeter 
by time. Convinced of this truth, Douglas Jerrold 
does not attempt to dilate on the home joy of the 
Carraways. He knows that all who have ever tasted 
of it will, by a sort of freemasonry, discover the 
presence of the thing; while to those who have not, 
uo description of his, however lengthened or minute, 
could convey the slightest idea of it. It would 
be like dissertating on colours to the blind. But 
the reader of imagination knows all about the 
comfort of the Carraways—can divine the look 
with which the mother poured out his tea for the 
old man, and the air of kindly earnestness with 
which Bessy handed him the bread and butter, 
You see the whole thing before you, without the 
author’s being at the pains to describe it at all. 
He suggests it irresistibly, and that’s enough, 

So you see that, in “* A Man made of Money,” 
you have the pleasure of startling contrasts, which 
Montesquieu maintains to be among the greatest 
we are capable of feeling. It is not the author's 
design to show that poverty produces happiness, 
but that people may be happy in spite of it; neither 
does he mean to insinuate that money necessarily 
produces misery, though he does cordially undertake 
to demonstrate that men may be miserable with 
full coffers, and grand and vast establishments, and 
handsome wives, and fawning stepdaughters, and 
fashionable and titled friends, Opulence very na- 
turally surrounds itself with vagabonds, and repels 
honest and upright men, because the former will 
flatter, and the lattcr won't. Jericho’s associates 
are about the worst specimens of humanity to be 
picked up in this town, and that is saying no trifle 
for them. They plunge him into extravagant ex- 
ponses, they adulate his wife, they court his daugh- 
ters, and engage him ultimately in a duel in whieh 
he is shot through the heart. ‘Then, there, the 
reader exclaims, is an end of him and the story t- 
‘gether. Not at all, His heart being made of 
/bank-note paper, no hemorrhage ensues. People 
'who stand near enough see the sky through him 
and that is all; or if there be anything else to be 
said on the subject, it is this—that the notes he 
peeled off from himself had for some time a bole 
in them, made by a pistol-ball in its passage, 
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One fearful condition of Jericho’s life remains 
however, to be explained. He is himself his 
own bank, his physical system is his cash-box, and 
as he withdraws the lining, the depository shrinks in 
proportion. In other words, Solomon’s body dwin- 
dies away as he spends his bank-notes, which are 
his own substance, his flesh and blood, converted 
into paper. Nothing, therefore, can be more hor- 
rible than his dialogues with his tailor. ‘The man 
remembering him when he was plain Solomon Je- 
richo, half-inclined to take the form of an alderman 
“his good round belly with fat capon lined,” is half- 
disposed to fancy he smells brimstone as he puts the 
measures about him. He starts back aghast from 
the contemplation of his comparative anatomy. 
He has no calves to his legs, no cheeks to his face, 
no pectoral inuscles, no belly in his pelvis. He has 
hecome a mere animated skeleton, of which the 
tailor hears the bones rattle beneath his shrivelled 
mummy-like skin, as he moves to and fro before 
him. He sometimes thinks it unsafe to receive his 
money, lest it should take fire in his strong box, or 
explode and blow him and his family into air. He 
fancies his notes of a sulphurous tinge, and that 
his gold rings like lava. Upon this, the tailor con- 
sults his wife, who, with a true woman’s fecling, 
advises him to have nothing to do with so bad a 
man. It is true, she is pacified for the moment by 
the promise of a new silk dress, but she returns to 
the charge, and there can be no doubt, though the 
fact be not recorded in the chronicle, that when the 
devil teok Solomon away in a whiff of fetid gas, 
the tailor’s wife moralised profoundly for a month 
about it, and referred to the advice she had given 
her husband to have nothing to do with such people 
or their money. 
But we have sadly perplexed ourselves with this 
outline, which we intended to be quite brief; and 
now, having sent Solomon to Jericho before his 
time, must request the reader to step back a little 
way with us, imagine the Man of Money to be still 
in the zenith of his power and glory, and celebrat- 
ing, to please his wife, Basil’s twenty-first birthday, 
with extraordinary pomp. It was some drawback 
that Basil refused to be present at the celebration, 
which went on, however, tolerably well without him, 
the object being merely to make a great show. But 
how, meanwhile, was Basil employed? This we 
must explain in Douglas Jerrold’s ewn words, 
which, as the reader, we are sure, will admit, are 
full of the most generous philosophy :— 


“Pasil rose early on his birthday. Ile was up and out; for 
he fearel to | ud by his mother and sisters, aud he had 
reselved | it was hardly the day to begin with weakness—not 
to be made the show at Jericho House. And he felt anger, pity, 
that Bessy and her father and mother—the girl so sweet, so 
gentle, the old inan with so cheery and strong @ heart, and the 
wife so soft and patient, with not a frown or angry word for for- 
tune—should Le forgotten, cast aside, like holiday garments 
sported and worn out: that his mother and sistersshould do this, 
should value his love for the daughter of M& rc ] man tis @ 
mere caprice, a wayward generosity, which, with every other 
youthful freak, would jast its time, and then subside and die, gave 
him the he t-ache, not uumixed with shame, the sharp shame 
that comes with blushes for those we love. 

“ Basil, we say, left home early, resolved, in his own fastiion, to 
eelelrate his coming of age. It was the first day he showed to 


Whe world, a citizen. Ife had determined to strip himself for the 
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race of life, casting aside all needless trappiags, all foolish, cam, 
brous pride ; all vanities that at their best bladdery take neuch 
room, and sometimes make much idle noise. He would start in 
his path like a runner in his course, But he shall give the his- 
tory of the day—an odd, curious day, for a newly-risen heir, ia 
his own words, He shall give it as he narrated it years after, 
when the flush of youth had passed from his brow, and in manly 
maturity of strength aud beauty, with some forty years descended 
with grace and goodness on his head, some forty years hardening 
his cheek, and looking with sober sweetness from his eyes, he 
told the story of his twenty-first birthday to his eldest boy, aged 
eighteen. 

“<It was after this manner Basil, for the boy, though some 
time distant from the world, is, upon arrival, to have his father’s 
name—after this manner, boy. 

“*Up and early through the city to the fields, and there, in the 
eye of God, my knees upon their kindred clay—my spirit seeking 
its hoped-for home—I asked a blessing on the day, I prayed 
that my heart might feel the freshness of life even as my body 
felt in every limb the freshness of the morning earth. 1 prayed 
that my soul might be lighted, even as my sight, with the glory 
that from the gates of heaven streamed upon the world, I[ 
prayed that | might earry through my days the mingled feelings 
of that time—the constant touch of earth that warned me 
whence 1 came—the flooding light of heaven that showed me 
where I'd go. 

“*And then, Basil, I walked about the fields, and began to 
school myself—making little moralities by the way; to see no- 
thing common in my path wheresoever it fell; still, to wonder at 
a blade of grass, with its thousand veins carrying up and down 
the nourishing green blood; and then I would lay down awhile 
and listen to the lark—there is a mighty orchestra in fields and 
woods, if we would but cultivate the ear to attend to the musi- 
cians—listen until my blood throbbed in my ears, and I sprang 
to the earth. bounding with joy and life; and then I peeped in 
and out of hedges, plucking little, gentle, bashful flowers, that 
looked so beautiful in the light, and preached this lesson—one 
of the many of the day to him who plucked them—te look tea- 
derly, thoughtfully, for humble worth, the hedge-flowers of the 
world, the very poor relations, but still relations, of the lilies of 
the field. 

“« After an hour or two I felt it must be time for breakfast, 
and I resolved to take the meal in patriarchal state. And I, 
moreover, resolved on this day to take a lesson of temperance ; 
so I pitched upon a little bit of a hillock, no higher than a wool- 
sack, with a tall poplar in the middle of it. Well, I laid myself 
down, and laid my breakfast —rolls and butter, a bottle of milk, 
and hard eggs. Dut, at the moment I was about to fall to, a 
bird, perched on the top-branch of the tree, piped away as though 
giving me especial welcome to his breakfast parlour. Rousing to 
acknowledge the creature’s civility, my breakfast still remained 
untasted. Just as the music was finished, a miserable woman— 
a moving bandle of rags—with three children, crawled road 
the corner of the hedge aud paused; and, for the moment, seeing 
my breakfast, looketl as though they beheld the Land of Promise 
—if indeed such misery had ever been cheered with the tidings 
of it. 

“* And now there were four unexpected guests, four hungry 
mouths that, without uttering a syllable, had declared for my 
breakfast. The wretched woman's eyes shone with aa uneom- 
furtable light, a glittering sharpness, as she saw the food. But 
the children, though they never stirred a foot, the bread and 
butter secimed to drag their huugry heads and shoulders forward. 
A grand opportunity this for self discipline. Providenes had 
so ordered it that 1 might open my twenty-first birthday in 
« goodly and hopeful manner, 1 gladly acknowledged the vees- 
sion, and, at a word, called the womau and her children to the 

yutspread meal. ‘There was not enough for all of us; and, yield- 
img my place, l departed. It was plan the woman thought me 
mad, She watched me as I ascended the hill; and, I could see her, 
wondering at the stranger, sit down with her children, doubtless 
thanking her fortune that had that day sent hera lunatic. And 
this was my breakfast when I come of age: so began my trial 
birthday. 

“I made my way back to the town, that I might go on with 
my lessons; for 1 determined to study one matter or the other 
until I returned to bed. I walked in the park. There was a 
drill-sergeant at work with a score or so of young recruit -—bha- 





men elods—io scarlet livery. It was odd, and, im my bh unour, 











bad; to see with what pains ani care the musterman thamped, 
‘and ‘punched, and cuffed, and rebuked his louting, goggling, 
shambling ’prentices. With what serene stupidity they took a 
tap upon the knuckles, as though the cane was some light prettiness 
of office—some radiant peacock’s feather—nought uglier, heavier, 

i Curions, too, to see how contentedly these lumps 
of men would swallow an oath and curse, flung at them as though 
tlie blasphemy and malediction were an expected part and por- 
tion of their daily bread. And so these civil babes and sucklings 
were swathed, and bandaged, and set upon their legs, and taught 
to walk, and shoot, and stab, aud, upon severe occasions, to throw 
firebrands among cottage thatch, and bombshells upon conse- 
erated churches. And I thought this a sad sight—spectacle of 
folly, crime, and ignorance—and I determined, for my life for- 
ward, whenever I heard of glory, to think and speak of it as an 
evil in the ornaments of greatness—a harlot in jewels and a 
crown—and these filched from the transmuted toil of the peasant 
and the craftsman. And this was the next lesson of my birthday. 

“Then I wandered to a famous spot. It was where, in the 
olden time, the great, grim men of power—who wore authority 
as though authority should have the look and manners of an 
ogre, not of a sage—set up the pillory, wherein men were pun- 
ished for having souls with more than the proper daring and 
stubbornness of soul—souls that would have their own opinion, 
as their masters had their own teeth, to digest for themselves, 
and not take in the spoon’s-meat of power, with thankful looks 
for what was given them. And the bodies, corrupted with these 
wicked and rebellious souls, were placed in the pillory; and, ap- 
proaching the spot, I bowed to the place—the martyr-field of 
opinion. And, perhaps it was that I was hungry—and, with empty 
stomachs, men, they say, have sometimes wandering heads—but, 
my son (the reader, we trust, has not forgotten that Basil is all the 
while talking in this page by anticipation, compelled to do so by 
the tyranny of the quill, to his unborn boy, Basil, junior), but, 
my son, I winked, and, when I looked again, there indeed was the 
pillory; but not the pillory of punishment, not the dry, meagre 
wood, the hungry, flesh-devouring timber. No: the blood that 
had run about it carried strange virtue with it, a strange excel- 
lence, under the brooding wings of time. The naked wood im- 
bibed the stream, and the bare pillory became leafy as laurel, as 
fruitful as the vine, the leaves of a strange sort, but undying, 
and filled with a sweet perfume that scented far around. And 
the fruit was of a curious, a delicious kind; bite and bite as you 
would, the lovely pulp returned, the wound healed—now bitter, 
now whole. Well, my boy, having had my day-dream, my vision 
of the pillory, I learned to strive to look backward with thankful 
looks; I learned to read the suffering of the man by the light of 
his time, and, with all love for the living, to have gratitude for 
the dead. We are too apt to bury our accounts along with our 
benefactors—to enjoy the triumphs of others as though they 
were the just property of ourselves. How to think against this 
was another lesson—a lesson learned in the Place of Pillory—of 
my birthday. 

“ And then I looked into a court of law, then into a church, 
then went apon ’Change, and in every place tried to divide man 
from his double or false man—from the artificial himself that so 
often walks about the world with him, in profane places, and 
sometimes in sa:red temples. 

“And I went into miserable lanes where human creatures, 
styed like swine, had little beyond the swine’s instinct to eat and 
drink, and gabble brutality. And even here I learnt to reverence 
the human heart, for in some foul place, some alley—nest of 
misery—there it wil] flourish in its best beauty, giving out, even 
in such an atmosphere, the sweets of love, and charity, and re- 
signation. It was in one of these places I took a crust for my 
dinner, and tried to swallow a life-long lesson of patience and 
contentment with the meal.” 


Not long afterwards, Mrs. Jericho makes the 
discovery that her son meditates allying himself 
with a member of the ruined Carraways family ; 
and, with the solicitude which a tender matron 
might be supposed to feel on such an occasion, re- 
pairs to the lodgings of her old friends, for the 
benevolent purpose of breaking off the match. All 
who are acquainted with Donglas Jerrold’s writings 
know that he is a great master of pathos. Indeed, 
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the springs of laughter lie generally close by this 
of tears, so that they who most successfully excite 
our merriment, likewise touch us most sensibly wheg 
they desire to awaken our softer sympathies. Ay 
least this is the case with Jerrold, who has wit and 
pathos at command, and, as he is disposed, can set 
the fireside or the table in a roar, or hush a whole 
circle of readers and hearers with deep sorrow. Th 
proof of this, we might select numerous passages’ 
but whoever has a delicate perception of pathetic 


writing will discover in the following a confirmation 


of what we have said :— 


“* All I ask for, Basil,’ cried his mother, with new energy, ‘jg 
the trial of two years.’ 

“*A trial for me!’ cried Basil, hurrying into the room, “my 
dear lady, on what account? Susan told me you were here, aid 
I lost no time to ask your blessing; and Basil bent his h 
and kissed his mother’s hand, then gently asked, ‘ Where's 
father ?’ 

**T thought it best to come alone,’ answered Mrs. Jericho, 

“Oh, I wouldn’t trouble Mr. Jericho for the world—I meant 
my other father, father Carraways.’ Mrs. Jericho frowned, and 
bit her lip. ‘I thought he’d be home before me. We have had 
such a ramble; and, my dear lady, we have selected two such 
ploughs—fit to plough Elysium.’ | 

“*Ploughs!’ cried Mrs. Jericho. ‘In heaven’s name, Basil, 
what do you mean ?’ 

“* Mean! the noblest meaning in the world, my dear mother. 
The first meaning of the first man—work, mother, work. ‘Iwo 
such ploughs!’ cried Basil. 

“* My poor boy, you must be mad ;’ and Mrs. Jericho sighed, 
and shook her head. _ 

“* Not mad, my dear lady, only wondrous happy. You see, 





mother, we’ve been shopping—delightful employment, you'll own 
| that—keen cheapening a few of Vulcan’s nicnacks, with which 
we propose to set off nature. Such ploughs, I say! Fancy took 
| a flight into the future, and I thought I heard the corn wave to 
‘and fro while I looked at them. Such axes! how they will 
startle the wood nymphs. Such hoes, such rakes, such pitch. 
forks! I never felt so proud in my life as while I handled ’em, 
Every tool seemed to me at once the weapon and the ornament 
of independence. With such magnificent arms, a true man may 
go forth and conquer the wilderness, making the earth smile 
with the noblest of victories,’ 

“* Rhapsodist !’ cried Mrs, Jericho, ‘and you ean leave home 
—can quit fortune, family, every grace and happiness of life 
for the whin of a desert !’ i 

“Grace and happiness a man may, if he will, always carry 
with him—the most valuable of luggage—they pack very easily. 
Desert! Look here, my dear mother, see!’ and Basil took from 
his pocket a map, which, unfolding, he spread upon the table, 
‘Quite a land of plenty. arth is here so kind, that, tickle her 
with a hoe, and she laughs with a harvest.’ 

“Mrs. Jericho said nothing,ut shook her head and sighed. 
And here Mrs. Carraways gently withdrew. 

“< Look here, my dear mother.’ And Basil traced the map with 
his finger. ‘See, here’s where we shall disembark. Here, you 
see, is Port Pancake. Here is Van Dumpling’s Land. And now we 
skirt along here till we come to Smokejack Point. Then we turn 
to the left by Pudding Mount, until we break upon Sea-pie Bay. 
Then we at once get into the Lavender,’ 

“*Tavender!’ echoed Mrs. Jericho, feebly. 

“*Yes, a home in the Lavender is where we are bound for. 
And then, you see, and then’— 

“For a minute Mrs. Jericho’s tears have fallen upon the map. 








Basil would not see them. At length his voice thickened, then 
fairly broke ; and the next moment son and mother were sobbing 
in each other’s arms.” 


Without meaning to be disrespectful to any of 
our contemporaries, we must be allowed to express 
our doubt whether there be one among them—save 
Jerrold himself—who could have written “ A Man 
made of Money.’’ Occasionally its wildness borders 





upon extravagance, and everywhere, perhaps, the sa 
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tireis too biting, and the exhortations to uprightness 
and integrity too earnest altogether to suit the taste 
of this fastidious and effeminate age. But that does 
not mach signify. Thebook has vitalityin it, and will 
enforce admiration, not only from the present gene- 
ration, but from all those, also, which are to come. 
It. might smack, perhaps, a little of pedantry to 
enter into a systematic exposition of the philosophy 
contained in such a work; because where it stands it 
is already popularised, and could hardly be rendered 
more intelligible by any other mode of treatment. 

The author’s object is to combat that idolatry of 
gold which constitutes the besetting sin of this age. 
We are not among the “ laudatores temporis acti ;”’ 
we do not, upon the whole, think that there is less 
virtue amongst us than amongst our ancestors ; per- 
haps, if the question were peremptorily put to us, 
we should be inclined to maintain the contrary 
opinion. But in the worship of money we would 
really appear to have improved upon our predeces- 
sors, insomuch that, without the slightest figure of 
speech, poverty has come to be regarded by us asa 
crime. We look fiercely at it, we chase it from our 
presence, we hunt it down, we imprison, we trans- 
port it. God’s image in a poor man is invisible to 
us, Like Pope’s miser, Bond, we damn the poor, 
and hate them from our heart. And exactly in the 
same proportion is the strength of the servilehomage 
we pay to riches. . We besiege the rich man’s door, 
we call him wise and beautiful, we fawn upon him, 
we lick the dust from his shoes—nay, we invite him, 
like Caliban, to put his foot upon our necks, and to 
treat us as his born slaves. 

Against thisall-pervading corruption, Jerrold has, 
throughout his whole life, lifted up his voice—in his 
‘‘ Chronicles of Clovernook,” in ‘* Punch’s Letters 
to his Son,” in his beautifully pathetic “ Story of 
a Feather,” in his “‘ St. Giles and St. James,” and, 
lastly, in his “‘ Man made of Money.” It is a mis- 
take to suppose, as some do, that he decries wealth 
as wealth, He only inveighs against the abuse of 
it; against that hardness of the heart which it is 
too apt to superinduce; against its heartless selfish- 
ness and utter insensibility to the suffering of others. 
To come to a different conclusion is impossible, un- 
less we wilfully close our eyes to the purport of his 
entire writings. He has done good service for op- 
pressed and persecuted poverty, but has not proved 
a whit less serviceable to the opulent themselves. 
He has endeavoured “to make them feel what 
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wretches feel, that they may shake their su 

to them, and show the heavens more just.’’.. One of 
the greatest blessings we could desire for the country 
is, that its entire literature should be pervaded by 
Douglas Jerrold’s spirit. In all possible and. con- 
ceivable reformations, the reformation of the heart 
in respect to money-worship is the most import- 
ant. Delivered from this pestilential passion, we 
should find leisure for thought, for the contempla- 
tion of works of art, of high poetry, of men, and 
sculpture, and painting. We should go abroad into 
the world, and, looking quietly about us, discover 
in what way we might be most beneficial to our 
fellow-creatures, whether in large or small matters, 
In some other countries there is already a greater 
freedom from grasping avarice, or rather from a 
Catilinarian passion for money than exists hero with 
us. They prefer the gratification of their better 
feelings to the filling of their coffers, and conse- 
quently think it well worth their while to make 
sacrifices for freedom. 

It is to diffuse this sentiment through English 
society that Douglas Jerrold writes. His intention 
would be equally laudable, therefore, were he ever 
so inferior an author; but bringing, as he does, 
vivacity, wit, invention, and jocularity, and an in- 
vincible power of amusing, to the task, we are con- 
fident we cannot be wrong in ranking him among 
the foremost and best writers of hisage. That he 
has faults, we admit, though we do not care to point 
them out; there are plenty of others to do that, 
and pride themselves upon it. We, consequently, 
prefer devolving the agreeable labour upon them, 
It is enough for us to have acknowledged that he 
has his defects, which we do, in order to secure to 
ourselves the praise of impartiality that might 
otherwise be denied us. However, the thing is 
done, and there is an end of it. We infinitely pre- 
fer dwelling on his other qualities, which, in our 
opinion, so completely swallow up his defects, 
faults, and imperfections, that we should nut have 
thought it worth our while to notice them, had we 
not been kindly reminded of this duty in several 
quarters. We pause here, not that we have no 
more to say, but that we must stop somewhere, 
It would be far more agreeable to us to go through 
the whole of his writings, as though they had been 
only published yesterday ; and we look forward with 
confidence to a new and complete edition, revised 
and corrected by the author. 





A SPRING SONG. 


I, 


Swattow! swallow! hither wing, 
Hither, swallow, bringing Spring. 
From the lake hath gone the teal, 
Fled the widgeon from the stream ; 
Now no more our bursting woods 
Hear the swooping merlin’s scream. 
Come, thou dawn of Summer, come— 
Hither leaves and shadows bringing, 
Bladed furrows, nested eaves— 
Sweetest songs the south is singing ; 
Bringing violets, bringing Spring, 
, Swallow, hither wing. 
Creenwich, 
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TI, 


Swallow! swallow! hither wing, 
Dearest playmate of the Spring ; 
Come, the celandine no more 

Dreads the gusty wrath of March ; 
Goldea-tassell'd is the birch— 

Emerald fringes hath the larch. 
Come, thou news of Summer, come— 

Trills and hedgerow twitterings bringing, 
Quivering mountings of the lark, 

Sbrillest songs the ousel’s singing — 
Suowing orchards—mate of Spring ! e ol’ 
Hither, swallow, hither wing, best word 

W. C. Bexuzer, 





HAY’S THEORY OF PROPORTIONS,* 


Awmpst the efforts and researches now making in 
art, when Government commissions, presiding over 
public taste, are rearing monuments of our era, em- 
bellished with all the resources of native talent, and 
the opportunity is avowedly embraced to give a 
refining impulse to the age by direct tuition in the 
arts of design, a philosophy of the subject, especially 
a philosophy with a practical aim, must be well 
entitled to a hearing. 

Mr. D. R. Hay, of Ediuburgh, has laid before 
us, in the undernoted publications, at once a remem- 
brance of his labours towards the foundation of such 
a philosophy, and a proof of his perseverance and 
improvement in the perception of its principles. 

The former works of this author, seven in num- 
ber, embrace the study and arrangement of colour 
in dress, furniture, flower-gardens, the manufac- 
ture of coloured fabrics, the study of natural his- 
tory, as also the proportion and beauty of form in 
sculpture, architecture, painting, and ornamental 
design; and a descriptive catalogue has been called 
for by their growing utility. It facilitates reference, 
and points out, without the labour of research, the 
parts it is desirous for any one to consult, 

To the eighth number of the catalogue, being a 
new volume, and the second of the works that are 
noted below, we propose devoting a little careful 
examination. 

Lord Kaimes, in his “ Elements of Criticism,”’ 
(p. 428), urges elaborate objections to the supposed 
analogy of proportion in “ numbers’’ and propor- 
tion in “ quantity,” having previously complained 
that, by many writers, it is taken for granted that 
in buildings there are certain proportions that please 
the eye, as in sounds there are certain proportions 
that please the ear. 

In the latter instance, Lord Kaimes thinks it 
sufficient to oppugn that musical proportions and 
those of architecture are addressed to different 
senses, through the ear and the eye; and that ob- 
jects of different senses have no resemblance, nor 
indeed any relation to each other. In the former 
case he urges that number and quantity have no 
natural relation—quantity being a real quality of 
matter, number merely an idea arising from the 
sight of a plurality of objects. If not precisely the 
views adopted by Sir David Brewster, in the Kdin- 
burgh Review, of October, 1843, on the appearance 
of Mr. Hay’s first three works, these arbitrary opi- 
nions of Lord Kaimes are strangely allied to those 
of the reviewer. But Lord Kaimes at least would 
seem to have forgotten that analogy is not identity, 
nor even absolute, but only probable resemblance 


—sufficient, however, to admit of either strict or ap- | 
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proximate calculations regarding the one branch 
of the analogue, based upon the known circum: 
stances of the other. It may be said with safety 
of the great critical philosopher of the last century 
“There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.” 

We remember Dr. Samuel Brown, when a sty. 
dent, enunciating, as a positive perception of which 
he was perfectly conscious, the correspondency of 
vibrations amongst the various objects in a room; 
every object, however dissimilar, having its vibra. 
tion, and a definite harmony of vibrations subsisting 
amongst them. We cannot pretend to say what 
Lord Kaimes might have thought of this; but, as 
regards, at all events, the relation betwixt number 
and quantity, he is ludicrously wrong—number and 
quantity being now literally synonymous terms of 
science.t Nothing has struck us more, however, 
than that even Lord Kaimes, with all these blindip 
prejudices to contest, should have all but stumbl 
on the very idea wrought out by Mr. Hay. ‘An 
arithmetical proportion,” he observes, “is agreeable 
in numbers; but have we any reason to infer that 
it must also be agreeable in quantity? At that 
rate,”’ he continues, “ a geometrical proportion, and 
many others which are agreeable in numbers, ought 
also to be agreeable in quantity.’’ Mr. Hay has 
justified the latent suspicion of Lord Kaimes re 
garding geometrical proportion; but not syntheti- 
cally, and embracing at random the whole propor. 
tions of Euclid’s sixth book, including the ex equale 
in proportione perturbuta! He has gone to work 
analytically, and thus discovering the rules that 
are specially applicable to proportion individual 
objects in the symmetry of form, in architectural 
and ornamental design, and, finally, in the human 
head and countenance—has proved, indeed, that 
forms and quantities are agreeable, because they 
are proportionate; at the same time establishing a 
matter of far higher importance and utility than 
this abstract but controverted proposition, namely, 
what are the proportions that realise ssthetic 
beauty. 

The power of analysis, more especially of geo- 
metrieal analysis, has not been more remarkably 
illustrated since the days of Lesslie. A special ana- 
lysis educes the rule particularly applicable to the 
subject, or rather object, of investigation, and re- 
lieves the wandering ingenuity of all the difficulties 
of vague conjecture. It was on this that Sir John 
Lesslie triumphantly asserted a superiority over the 
earlier of the ancient geometricians, to whoin the 
still incomprehensible enigma of the Porisms of 
Pappas{ were unknown :— 








* 1. A Catalogue Raisonne of the Works of D. R. Hay, FRS.E. Edinburgh: Blackwoods. 1840.—2. On the Science of 
Proportions by which the human head and countenance, as represented in the works of ancient Greck Art, are distinguished from 
those of ordinary nature. By D. KR. Hay, F.R.S.E., author of “ First Principles of Symmetrical Beauty, &c., &c., &e. Edinburgh: 


Blackwoods. 1849. 


+ “The doctrine of proportion, which is really but an application of arithmetic, the idea of number being transferred to quantity 


or magnitude by a process of subdivision.” —-Lesslic. 


¢ “The primary objects which geometry contemplates,” he says, (Notes and Illustrations to Lesslie’s Analysis, p. 395) “are, from 
No wonder that ingenuity has only wasted its efforts to define such elementary notions. 


their nature, incapable of decomposition. 


Is 


appears more philosophical to invert the usual procedure, and endeavour to trace the suceessive steps by which the mind arrives at the 
of the science. Thorgh no words can paiut a simple sound, this may yet be rendered intelligible by describing the 


of its articulation.” 
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“The founders of mathematical learning among the Greeks 
were, in general, tinctured with a portion of mysticism, transmitted 
from Pythagoras, and cherished in the school of Plato. Geometry 

thus infected at its source. By the later Platonists who 

fiourished in the Museum of Alexandria, it was regarded as a 

pure intellectual science, far sublimed above the grossness of 

‘al contact. Such visionary metaphysics could not impair 

the solidity of the superstructuce ; but did contribute to perpetuate 

some misconceptions, and to give a wrong turn to philosophical 
speculation.” y 

Yet it might not be extravagant to suppose that 
the Greek mathematicians had actually discovered 
jn geometry the principles which guided their ele- 

ant arts in their unerring refinement, and that, 
having lost sight of the application of these princi- 
ples, as, indeed, we know little or nothing of the 
constructive rules used in erecting and embellishing 
the monuments of antiquity, we blindly ascribe to 
visionary vanity, a pride and exultation really attri- 
butable tothat employment of geometrical principles 
which was either too familiar to be explained by 
their philosophical writers, or too recondite to be 
handed down to a darker age, and a more barbarous 

ple. Wecannot forget that there was an ancient 
geometric analysis, the origin, indeed, of all ana- 
lytical method, “ ascribed,” in the language of 
Playfair, “‘ very generally to the Platonic school.’’ 

Mr. Hay, it is true, has not gone into his geo- 
metric analysis and composition altogether experi- 
mentally. He has endeavoured to assist or facilitate 
his researches, we may say, to limit or restrict them 
to the investigation of those harmonic ratios which 
in nature appear to pervade with one common ana- 
logy the regions of sound, colour, and form, Far- 
ther than we have entered into the question of the 
reality of this analogy, by merely glancing at its 
possibility as we passed, we do not here mean to 
penetrate. But we must say, that in several of his 
works Mr. Hay seems to have adduced a series of 
very striking coincidences in proof that the same 
law of natural arrangement, and the same harmonic 
ratio of numbers known and practised in the dia- 
tonic scale of music, is applicable to the chromatic 
scale of colours, and may be traced in the analysis 
of beauty of conformation. His harmony of num- 
bers, and method of applying it to form, is what 
we have at present to discuss, 

The first simple multiples of the unit having no 
other aliquot parts, are 2, 3, and 5, and these num- 
bers are taken as the source of all harmony. Ap- 
plying these radicals to the three triangles which 
may be called the elements of all form, since nothing 
short of a triangle can be made to enclose space 
at all, Mr. Hay shows the following numerical ratios 
to be found in their angles ;— 


“1 to 2 in 45 degrees to 90 degrees. 
2 ” 3 ” 60 ” ” 90 ” 
on - 45 - » 60 e. 
3 ” 3 ” 18 ” ” 30 ” 
4 ” 5 ” 72 » »” 90 ” 
5 ” 6 »” 60 ” ” 72 ” 
5 ” 8 »” 45 ” » 72 ” 
1, 3 ” a en 
1 ” + » 18 ” ” 72 »” 
i Was. sel cl ee ae Cant rae 
“And these ratios (says Mr. Hay) correspond exactly to those 
of the rapidity in the pulsations of the atmosphere, which, nc- 
pording to the well-established laws of the science of acoustics, 
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the most perfect consouances of sound mpon the ear, 
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This analogy, I may add, is in no way forced, but arises na- 
turally and necessarily from these simple elements of plate 


- The wo first of these triangles have been called the two 
symmetrical triangles of Plato, who refers to them in the follow - 
ing words—‘ Of the two triangles, the isosceles is allotted one na- 
ture, but the oblong or scalene is characterised by infinity; we 
ought, therefore, to choose the most beautiful amongst infinities, 
if we wish to commence our investigations in a becoming man- 
ner.” These three triangles are the primary elements of the 
five regular solids, or Platonic bodies, to which are the tetrahe 
dron, bounded by four equilateral triangles; the 
bounded by eight equilateral triangles ; the icosahedron, bounded 
by twenty equilateral triangles; the hexahedron, or cube, bounded 
by six squares; and the dodecahedron, bounded by twelve penta- 
gons. Besides these five, there can be no other solids boanded by 
like, equal, and regular plane figures, and the solid angles of 
which are all equal. 

“In describing these, Plato confines himself to the four first, 
and merely hints at the dodecahedron in these words;—‘ There 
is also a certain fifth composition which Divinity employed in 
the fabrication of the universe.” The body may, therefore, have 
been discovered by some other geometer. Be that as it may, 
these triangles are not only the elements of the most beautiful 
rectilineal plane figures, but of the most beautiful rectilineal solid 
bodies, 

“ Every regular rectilineal plane figure has a curvelineal figure, 
which exclasively belongs to it. For instanee, if we like, one of 
the equal sides of the primary isosceles triangle, which is half of 
the square, as a radius of a curvelineal figure, of which the right 
angle of the triangle is the centre, a cirele will be deseribed whose 
circumference will necessarily pass through both its other angles. 
The circle is, therefore, the curvelineal figure that exclusively 
belongs to the primary isosceles triangle. 

“If in like manner, we take the two unequal sides of the 
primary scalene triangle, which is half of the equilateral triangle, 
as the semidiameter of a curvelineal figure, of which the right angle 
of the triangle is the centre, an ellipse will be described, the 
circumference of which will necessarily pass through each of 
the other two angles. This ellipse, which has many peculiar 
properties, is, therefore, the curvelineal figure that exelusively 
belongs to the primary scalene triangle. As the revolution of 
the circle upon its diameter will produce a sphere, so the revola- 
tion of the ellipse upon its transverse diameter will produce a 
prolate spheroid; and these two bodies are consequently the 
curvelineal solids arising from the elementary figure, in whieh 
the principles of geometric harmony have been found to exist. 
It will, therefore, be seen that the figures I have adopted as the 
elements of beauty, namely, the square, the equilateral triangle, 
the pentagon, the circle, and the ellipse, whose proportions are 
derived from the elementary figure of the equilateral triangle, 
have not been chosen empirically, but are what have been ih 
every age acknowledged to be the most beautiful of all forms.” 


From these known quantities of geometrical 
analysis, Mr. Hay has striven to define the un- 
known quantity of proportion in the human head 
and countenance in all the gradations it presents of 
accidental beauty and conformation. The union of 
the globular and spheroidal forms referred to pre- 
sent, at once, the most remarkable characteristies in 
the structure of the human head. Taken in con- 
nection with the approximation of the plane of the 
face to a vertical, in contradistinction to the grovel. 
ling facial horizontality of the lower animals— 

“Pronaque cum spectent animalia cutera 
Os homini sublimi dedit, culumque tueri 
Jusset, et erectos ad sidera tollere vultus.” 
Ov. Met,, I, 84, 


—the union of the globular and spheroidal forms, 
both in the external form of “the human head 
divine’ and its sections, comprises the whole seeret 
of the structure of that admirable piece of sym- 
metry. Yet high as the conformation of the human 


crauium rauke jn nature, there is an artistienl ideal 
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here demonstrated which nature has seldom, if ever, 
reached; the probability of which is, however, esta- 
blished by the fact, that the highly refined and most 
intellectual races of men approximate towards it, 
while the barbarous tribes exhibit the greatest de- 
parture from that exalted standard which, although 
superior iu its developments to those of the most 
gifted races of men, can nevertheless be identified 
as the high ideal of Greck art. That interesting 
question then recurs with tenfold foree—Could the 
Greeks, after all, have transcended reality in their 
ideal figure of the human head by mathematical 
deduction, since, after passing the natural boundary, 
and the modifiations of circumstance, race, climate, 
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and civilization, the further developments are purely 
mathematical? Mr. Hay establishes, we think, con- | 
clusively that the nearer a head or countenance 
approaches to the combination of the most per-| 
feet geometrical figures, the higher will be its 
degree of beauty, unaffected by what Sir Charles 
Bell has termed “expression,” and the greater its 
capacity for expression itself. Such beauty and 
capacity for expression the Greeks undoubtedly in- 
fused into the ideal heads of their deities. These 
rules of art are buried in oblivion. But, whilst it} 
has been plausibly enough suggested that they | 
reached the idea of perfect beauty by a collective | 
process, embodying all the most perfect points of 
the most perfect models, and thus refining upon 
nature, there are not awanting those who hold 
(and Mr. Hay of the number) that the excellence 
of the Greeks resulted not from a stady of nature, 
but from some creative and abstract principle. How 
else should it have happened that the same standard 
of ideal beauty which pervaded ancient Greek art | 
is only to be reached by imitation. 


“We find (says Mr. Hay) that the principle from which the 
ideal beauty arose in the head and countenance, as represented in | 
the works of ancient Greek art, is still a matter of dispute. | 
When, however, we examine carefully a fine specimen, we find | 
its beauty and grandeur to depend more upon the degree of har- | 
mony amongst its parts, as to their relative proportions and | 
mode of arrangement, than upon their excellence taken indi- | 
vidnally. It is, therefore, clear, that those who attribute the | 
beauty of ancient Greek sculpture merely to a selection of parts 
from various models, must be in error. No assemblage of parts 
from ordinary nature could have prodaced its principal cha- 
racteristic—the excess in the angle of the facial line ; mach less 
could it have led to that exquisite harmony of parts by which it 
is so eminently distinguished; neither can we reasonably agree 
with Dr. Oken and others, who assert that it was produced by an 
exclusive degree of the inspiration of genius bestowed upon the 
ancient Greek artists. 

“That the inspiration of genius, combined with a careful 
study of natare, were essential elements in the production of the 
great works which have been handed down to us, no one will 
deny; but these elements have existed in all ages, whilst the 
ideal head belongs exclusively to the Greeks of the periods of 


Pythagoras and Plato.” 


Strange if we would now, in the nineteenth 
century, begin to open our eyes to something 
couched in the rapt and inexplicable mysticism of 
these old heathens, Pythagoras and Plato, whom 
~we have been rather apt now and then to judge a 
little “cracked,” and should discover that the 
sublime old fellows were, after all, only glorying in 
the trath, as learning, genius, and enthusiasm had 
developed it to their lofty understanding ! 




















To identify his principles of numerical harmonic I 





ratio, forming a system of descriptive Seometey 
and capable of being applied to the production of 
artistic representations of the human head 
countenance, with the results of beauty, form, ang 
proportion, which distinguish the efforts of ancien} 
Greek art, is, then, the aim and consummation of 
Mr. Hay’s labours hitherto, He proves the practiea] 
value of his theory by the very means which, were 
it false, would most readily occur to disturb ij 
entering into the deviations from this system by 
which ordinary nature is distinguished. In the 
Greek ideal heads and countenances themselves, g 
recent writer on art (Miiller) has found a diversi 
which drives him to despair of definite rules eyer 
being determined for regulating their proportions, 
Even from that difficulty Mr. Hay does not shrink; 
though, of course, he confines himself to such 
variety as belongs to the permanent form of the 
anatomy, conceding that it is for genius alone to 
embody those results of muscular action that give 
sentiment and expression to the countenance jn 
obedience to mental impulse. Feminine delicacy 
and masculine power, the chief varieties in the 
types of ancient Greek art, are often blended and 
even exchanged in the ideal heads of their Minerva, 
Venus, Juno, Apollo, Hercules, Bacchus, &c. But 
these caprices of creative genius are beyond the 
province of systematic art; and it would indeed be 
unfair to task the definite laws of harmonic pro- 
portion with the higher themes of zsthetic criticism, 

Having already explained the elementary prin- 
ciples, it will hardly be required of us to follow Mr, 
Hay into the ultimate details of the harmonic 
relations of the angles in the three triangles applied 
in his simple, ingenious, but effective diagrams, 
Suffice it that the resulting representations of the 
human head and countenance must always be un- 
derstood as referred to a plane—from being so 
depicted on the retina of the eye. In one of these 
beautiful plates (VIII) the effects of this process of 
geometrical construction is illustrated in reference 
to the external appearance of the human head, 
In the first instance, where the predominating 
figure is the scalene triangle of 30 deg., 60 deg., and 
90 deg., the head is decidedly feminine in charae- 
ter. In the second, the medial combination, where 
the predominating figure is the scalene triangle of 
30 deg. 52 min. 30 sec., 58 deg. 7 min. 30 sec., and 
90 deg., the head is neither decidedly masculine 
nor decidedly feminine. But in the third, a decid- 
edly masculine character of head and countenance 
results from that species of geometrical harmony 
governed by the triangle of 30 deg. 45 min., 56 
deg. 15 min., and 90 deg. 

Mr. Hay asserts the identity of this operation of 
the numerical harmonic ratios, with the well-estab- 
lished science of acoustics :— 


“Tf I have succeeded (says he) in proving that the science of 
these proportions is identical with the science of acoustics, the 
ideal head of ancient Greek art is not only the most beautifal,’ 
but also the most natural—its form and proportions being the 
full development of a law which is only partially developed ia} 
ordinary nature. It will be shown in the sequel that, imperfect 
as this development is in general, it is sufficiently decided in all 
cases to give to the human head that characteristic form whieh 
so distinctly makes the difference between it and those of the 


lower animals, adi 1@@ 
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ret certainly has not been recorded by any who have hitherto 
the subject, that an individual has been found with 


g head and countenance in every respect possessed of equal 
beauty of form with those represented in ancient Greek art; yet 


i remains to be proved that examples of such could not have 
existed in nature, or may not exist. No countenance can he 

nounced unnatural unless it be deformed ; and although such 
an inclination of the majorfaxis of the spheroid as will throw its 


vortex towards that of the sphere, changes the relative propor- 
tions and lowers the head and countenance in the scale of hu- 


manity, this does not produce deformity.” 


These large and dispassionate views would do 
honour to any philosopher in any department; and 
we are happy to have been able to adduce, before 
taking leave of Mr. Hay, a single specimen of the 
eandid manner in which he has more especially 
addressed himself to the difficulties of his position. 
The sequel of the present work is dedicated to 
illustrate the process by which the anatomical 
structure of the head geometrically changes from 
the most perfect development of the science of pro- 
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portion, as exemplified in the works of ancient 
Greek art, down to the most perfect ordinary na- 
ture: and there, where we might have looked for 
his weakness, he exhibits his strength. We are 
satisfied that this theory, confirmed as it appears 
to be by the testimony of metaphysicians, ana- 
tomists, and critics of the highest grade and most 
unimpeachable authority, must be a true one ; and 
that a true theory and exact method of art will do 
more to raise and confirm the standard of taste 
and refinement than anything that has been done 
or discovered since the revival of art or learning. 
Hitherto the constructing genius has roamed with- 
out a guide over a wilderness of vague caprices. 
The erection of a standard and the recognition 
of rules will bring back art to its most glorious 
style of Greek ideal beauty. Nay, more, criticism 
and taste, the knowledge of, and the feeling for, 
high artistic excellence, will shake off empiricism, 
and aspire to the dignity of scientific learning. 





MOSS. 


BY E. H. BARRINGTON, AUTHOR OF “ REVELATIONS OF THE BEAUTIFUL,” &c. 


One moment, from the glare and gloss 
Of forms which lead the soul astray, 

Turn, child-like, to the simple Moss, 
And listen to a simple lay. 


The tender Moss clings, firm and green, 
And nestles to the mountain’s side, 

Like love which sorrows cannot wean, 
Like hearts which storms cannot divide. 


It lures us by no rich perfume, 
Like roses when the summer’s nigh ; 


But there is beauty in its bloom 
That lives when summer roses die. 
And through the change and chance of time, 
When forest leaves and flowers depart, 
It keeps the greenness of its prime, 
And holds the freshness of its heart. 
We should not have to mourn the loss 
Of many fair and faithless things, 
If love were like the loving Moss, © 








Which closely clings where first it springs. 





THE TRANSFIGURATION. 
A THOUGHT OF RAPHAEL SANZIO D’URBINO, 


“His death took place on Good Friday, April 6, 1520. Great was the grief of all classes, unspeakable that of his scholars. The 
was laid on a bed of state, and above it suspended the last work of that divine hand—‘ the glorious Transfiguration.’ "Mas, J 


I utp not what the world may say, in striving to disown 

That human greatness will be gauged by might of mind alone; 
Although far distant be the age in which mankind such theme 
Will hold as based on more of truth, and less on poet’s dream ! 
"Tis when the Spring’s all-bursting time is come unto the earth 
To thoughts like this the poet’s brain, far-seeing, giveth birth ; 
His spirit leapeth from its thrall, casts off its earthy shroud, 
With the mounting of the skylark, the breaking of the cloud. 

T had a thought, long haunting me, in Autumn’s golden prime ; 
In strength renew'd, it comes again in Karth’s rejoicing-time ! 
It speaks of one who gain’d in life a high and glowing name, 
And built a memory o’er his death mankind have called a fame! 


The canvas on the easel stands, as yet but vacant space, 
And not one line or lineament the outward eye can trace; 
Yet, living in the painter’s brain, as thoughtfully he stands 
In the Autumn sunlight, inwardly, a sacred dream expands ; 
And to the sky of Italy night’s shadows come and go, 
And morning’s light hath scarcely dawn'd, yet on the canvas glow 
A few faint tints; and to the task each hour of light he gives, 
And, _ the ee of nought, behold his mind’s conceivement 
ives 
Yes, from his hand the glowing thoughts are passing, li i 
l passing, line by line, 
That with ete beauty gain’d the name of “Raphael! the di- 
vine ! 
For him to whom the limner’s art in such expanse was giv’n— 
That man might deem his gifted mind had gain’d a ray from 
Heav'n ; 
The Spring is come! ‘The sunbeams come, and through the 
ae casements steal — 
* that the ray of hope-fraught Spring such ruin should reveal! 








With the light of life fast fading, ’tis Raphael lies beneath 

The scorching pang of fever, and the waiting hand of death ; 

And yet there is a holy calmness throned upon his brow. 

Think ye not, while his spirit waits beside that canvas now, 

The yet imperfect lives revealed—as first in mind it shone— 

Ere the tears of Rome proclaimed that her Raphael was gone? — 

Where the yellow waves of Tiber through mighty ruins pass, 

They are coming—coming through the streets—a sad and silent 
mass ; 

They —— his hand—his brow—from whence the light hath 


They marvel at the “ Christ transfigured” raised above the dead; 

Suspended, though unfinished, o’er the holy painter's bier 

It hangs, a mind-wrought trophy of his soaring spirit here, 

His hand hath, wrestling, won from death, when in the field of life, 

With passionate soul-longings, and spirit-yearnings rife. 

Oh! what to this the warrior’s deeds, to which aloue is given * 

—— from destruction springs—it has no light from 
eaven! 

For gauntlet, helm, and standard rent, above the tomb hung high, 

But speak of glory truth disowns, and time will soon deny; 

But fame, thro’ mental triumph, long the truthful world shall hold 

By newer of veel bequeathed, that gives to future time the 


The progress of each age will prove of earthly rank this sense, 
While spiritual beings seek ideal excellence: _ 

Then think ye not exalted thought, diffused throagh futare mind, 
Will long perpetuate the fame of Raphael with mankind?  —s_- 
And trust ye not such earnest souls, when past the bond of breath, 
Wake from a gloriou tdeath-in-life unto a , er 
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MIRANDA: A TALE OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


BOOK IV, 


THE BEIGN OF TERROR. 


BY PERCY B. ST. JOHN, 


CHAPTER I. 
THE REPUBLIC. 


CHARLES CLEMENT, during the time which intervened 
between the death of Adela and the meeting of the Con- 
vention on the 21st September, had remained wholly 
secluded from the world, and even from his friends, He 
had shut himself up in his room, and abandoned himself 
to that unavailing and bitter grief which wears the body 
and mind, reducing the one to emaciation, the other to 
incapacity. All efforts to wean him, even from solitude, 
had proved unavailing. Both Miranda and Gracchus An- 
tiboul had tried every means which friendship and affection 
could suggest to induce him to join them in the salon, in 
the hope that conversation might, in some measure, draw 
him from the contemplation of his bitter grief. But in 
vain. All efforts had been useless, He scarcely deigned 
an answer, but sat, his eyes fixed on vacancy, or moving 
about the room with all the fury of a madman. 

Miranda had ceased her parties. The death of Adela 
was a sufficient excuse, but she was too heartbroken to 
have held them if it had been ever so necessary. 

Danton was nolonger minister. The jealousy of others, 
his own weariness, and the fact that his wife was dying, 
had removed him from office. This stern and terrible 
tribune wept by the bedside of the dying mother of his two 
children,* whom, despite all his debaucheries, he respected 
and loved. 

The Convention had been elected. The Girondins were 
powerful in numbers—the Mountain, in energy and talent. 

The Girondins, friends of an aristocratic republic, as 
oppressive and exclusive as the worst monarchy, were 
anxious that this new form of government should not be 
proclaimed until they were sure of the executive power, 
and could mould it at their will and pleasure. 

The Mountain, as Lamartine expresses it, wanting 
‘“‘that Christian and fraternal democracy of which Robe- 
spierre was the apostle,’’ desired the immediate proclama- 
tion of the republic, relying on their own energy to mould 
it afterwards at their will. 

The brilliant affair of Valmy, where Kellermann, Du- 
mouriez, and Louis-Philippe, forty years after King of 
France, distinguished themselves, had rendered the fear of 
the coalition less lively. 

* Paris belonged to the Mountain, to the party of Robe- 
spierre ; it had sent to the Convention, Robespierre, Marat, 
Danton, St. Just, and others, prepared to go any lengths. 

Such was the position of affairs. 

Gracchus Antiboul, who had completely identified him- 
self with the extreme Republican party, had, on the pre- 
vious night, dined in the Palais-Royal with St. Just, 
Sergent, Panis, Billaud-Varennes, Collot D’Herbois, and 
others, when the duties of the next day were discussed, 

Graechus Antiboul was one of the members for Paris ; 
and his deep regret was, that the utter seclusion of 





* Still living at Bar-sur-Aube, 





Charles Clement had prevented his also being a member 
of the great Convention. 

After dinner, the word Republic was discussed, 
Just urged that it should be thrown in the teeth of the 
Girondins, the reaction of the present day. 

“If they accept it,’’ said St. Just, “ they are lost, for 
it was imposed by our party: if they reject it, they are 
doubly lost ; for, by opposing the will of the people, they 
will be crushed by the unpopularity we have heaped upoa 
them.,”’ 

The whole party agreed; and Gracchus had reported 
the news to Charles Clement, on his calling at the house 
of Miranda, on his way home. 

Charles Clement seemed to rouse himself slightly at 
this piece of intelligence. 

“‘ And now, my friend,” cried Miranda, seizing the op- 
portunity, ‘do not remain here any longer. Come out 
of this room a little. You are killing yourself. Dine 
with me, at all events, to-morrow.” 

And Charles Clement bowed assent. 

Rejoiced at this unexpected victory, the two friends left 
him immediately. 

Next day, Miranda took much trouble in preparing 
the dinner. Everything which could tempt the appetite 
of an invalid was provided, with good wines, in the hope 
that he might thus, in a slight degree, be revived from 
his lethargy. 

Miranda received Charles Clement at the dinner hour 
alone, Gracchus being at the Convention, while Paul 
Ledru and his wife, with the wife of Antiboul, were in 
the Rue Dominique. 

Clement, out of respect to Miranda, had taken some 
slight trouble with his toilette. 

Miranda was pleased at this, It showed that his mind was 
not so utterly prostrate with grief as she had feared. For 
herself, her deep affection for Adela had caused her grief 
enough ; but her attention to Charles Clement had fortu- 
nately occupied her mind. The image of the dead was, 
in part, chased away by that of the living. 

‘“‘T am glad, indeed, to see you, Charles,” said Miranda, 
gently, as she offered him a chair opposite her at the 
table. 

Charles took her hand, and kissed it, but said nothing, 
A glance round the room had raised memories which 
filled his eyes, and raised a choking sensation at his 


heart. 
“Where is Gracchus?’’ inquired he, after a short 


“‘ At the Convention, It met at twelve o'clock, and 
its adjournment will probably be very late.’’ 

“‘ Oh,”’ said Charles, sinking into silence, 

Miranda saw at once how difficult was her self-imposed 
task, but she shrank not from it. She assailed Cle 
with questions which he was compelled to answer ; she 
made him, despite himself, eat of everything at the table; 
she made him taste of the excellent wine; and, | , 
without his being conscious how it came about, drew 
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into a grave and earnest conversation on the position of 


aro on alluding to the massacre of September, 
Miranda narrated all that had occurred during his se- 
clusion, dwelling with affectation on political events dis- 
Je to Clement, recounting the vile and disgraceful 
conduct of the gang of royalist invaders, called the emi- 
nts, without exception the most despicable political 
y which ever existed, until she began to rouse the in- 
dignation of our hero, who could not forbear from exclaim- 
ing against them. 

“ The King of Prussia* and the Duke of Brunswick I 
understand and respect; but these men, who dare to call 
themselves sons of France, and who are bastard scions 
only, entering with fire and sword to devastate the 
country, I would not spare. They are not Frenchmen; I 
disown them.” 

“ They are certainly unworthy of the name,’ replied 
Miranda, “and yet, so habituated have they been to their 
false position, that they doubtless think any means right 
to restore the influence of the throne and the nodlesse.” 

“ The nodlesse first, dear Miranda, rely upon it. An 
aristocracy only loves a king and royalty, because it serves 
its purpose. A king is as necessary to an oligarchy as_ 
an anchor to a ship—it is its holdfast, Under pretence 
of mediations between the twe, it governs. The people 
and the king get the shells, the nobles get the oyster.” 

“In England, more so than here,’’ continued the 
Countess, drawing him on as far as possible. 

“Far moreso. There the oligarchy monopolise power, 
place, and wealth; but the good sense of the denizens of 
Albion will not permit that to last. If our revolution be 
not abortive, their’s is inevitable,” 

But, for this very reason, was the revolution abortive. 
The success of the French Republic would have been 
“notice to quit” to despotism, in every shape and form, 
over all Europe; and the greater part of Europe united 
to put it down, at a cost of blood and treasure unequalled 
in the history of the world’s wars. 

“ But our revolution,’’ said Miranda, “ will need the 
support and aid of every true man, Not one ofits friends 
must desert it. All must labour with courage and assi- 
duity in the cause,”’ 

Charles Clement was silent. He gently shook his 
head, and looked down upon his plate. 

“You know what I mean,” said Miranda, perseveringly, 
“and I cannot take silence for an answer.” 

“ What would you have me do?’’ answered Charles, all 
the agony of his recent loss rushing fully to his mind, 

“ You should have been in the Convention. But that 
is now impossible until a vacancy, But there are clubs 
and patriotic societies without number ; join one, and use 
your talents and genius to guide the ignorant but willing 
instruments of parties,” 

“But I am incapable of thought or action,” 

“Shame, Charles! shame! Deep and everlasting must 
be, and should be, your grief, at the loss you have in- 
curred. No term of life could efface from my mind the 
memory of her who is gone; but you cannot, dare not, say 
that your career in this world is stopped wholly, because 
of this trayic termination to your dearest happiness.” 

_ “But my hope, my future, my existence,’’ replied 








* In the archives of the guillotine, we find “ femme D——— 


4 mort pour avoir en une correspondence avec oe bri- 
gond qu’ on appelle le rvi de Prusse.” 
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Charles Clement, moodily, “ was bound up in her ——,”’ 

Miranda turned very pale, and restrained with difficulty. 
the gushing tears, 

“She gone, hope, future, existence—all seem to have 
ceased to be. Why should I care to live, to be useful, 
to gain fame, or even forgetfulness, now that she is 
gone ?” 

“My God!” cried Miranda, in an accent of despairing 
anguish which she could not restrain, “ have you no other 
friends—have you lost all with her?” 

Charles Clement looked searchingly at Miranda, who, 
her first impulse over, sat confused and alarmed, and 
moved not his eyes fur some minutes off her downeast 
face. 

To the utter and inexpressible astonishment of the 
young man, a gush of tenderness, of unseen and unfelt 
joy, rushed to his heart—he knew not why or wherefore, 
Something ineffable, something mysterious, seemed to be 
radiant around him, 

But, up rose on the instant the figure, dear and 


| adored, which a few days before had been their common 


bond of union ; and, without asking himself or her any 
further questions, Charles Clement sternly fell back upon 
himself, and sought not even to explain the hidden cause 
of the exclamation of Miranda, and of its effect upon 
himself, 

Miranda, frightened at her own energy, and indignant 
with herself for allowing, for one moment, a sentiment she 
wished eternally concealed to get the upper hand, spoke 
not a word ; and Charles Clement, the dinner concluded, 
was about once more to retire to his own apartment, when 
Gracchus Antiboul entered hastily, his face flushed and 
animated. 

“ Vive la Republique !” cried he, throwing his hat up 
to the roof, 

‘* What news ?’’ exclaimed Miranda, 

“ Royalty is dead, the Republic is proclaimed, the reign 
of despotism and iniquity is over.’ 

“This is indeed great news,’’ cried Charles Clement ; 
“but of the war ?”? | 

“ Dumouriez is inexplicable,’’ said Charles Clement; 
“the coalition is powerful in numbers, but I have great 
faith in our generals.” 

“Their armies are strong, and ours are weak,” 

“ But we are freemen, fighting for liberty; they are 
slaves, fighting for a king. We are defending our 
country,” 

“And the Republic is proclaimed at last!” cried 
Charles Clement, ‘“ Thank God, I have lived to see this 
day.”’ 

“ But already the Republic has powerful enemies in its 
bosom,” replied Gracchus, “ Madame Roland and the 


Girondins are already striving to pat down Robespierre 
and the people, to inaugurate the reign of the middle 
classes.” 


“Dream!” said Clement; “either the Republic will 
be popular or it will perish, And Louis XVL?” 

« Will be tried !”” replied Gracchus, 

“The King tried!’’ exclaimed Miranda, unable to 
control the surprise which the unity of the two words, 
“king”? and “ tried” caused in her mind, 

“ Charles I, of England was tried by his people; and 
since that day England dates her prosperity.”’ | 

“But Charles I, was executed,” said Miranda, 
some alarm, 
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* Tt is probable Louis XVI. will follow in his footsteps,” 
Gracchus Antiboul, severely. 

“ Your republican zeal urges you too far,’’ said Charles 
Clement ; “the political scaffold is always a crime. I 
would neither guillotine a king nor a peasant. Besides, 
it is doubtful if this man is not more to be pitied than 
hated. He is more fool than tyrant.” 

“ But we have paid the penalty of his folly. 

“ But is there any chance of his being executed 
Miranda, quictly, but with restrained excitement. 

“‘ Every chance, unless we have peace without and tran- 
quillity within,’’ answered Gracchus, 

“ And when will his trial take place ?”’ 

“T know not.” 

“ Shall you yote, Gracchus, for his death ?’’ 

“ That depends on circumstances. I cannot say.” 

* Are you of the convention ?”’ cried Charles Clement, 

“T am,” 

“ Give me your hand, and let me congratulate you,” 
said the young man. ‘‘ You are where you ought to be. 
But in all matters of life and death, temper justice by 
mercy.” 

“ What we want now is a head. But three men have 
sufficient popularity to lead, and these men are Marat, 
Robespierre, and Danton.” 

“ But Marat is impossible.” 

“ Quite ! He is a monster, full of intense love for the 
people, but revelling in blood and gall.” 

“And Danton is equally impossible. 
man of blood.” 

“Pity "tis so, for the man is a statesman. He has 
genius and the intuition of revolution ; but he is a bad, a 
cruel, and unscrupulous man—venal above all.” 

“‘ There remains but Robespierre.” 

“ And he is our only hope. He is incorruptible. The 
wealth of the world would not make that man yield a 


99 


2”? said 


He, too, is a 


principle. He is the most thoroughly sincere and con- 
vinced man I ever knew. He is, too, utterly pure from 
blood.” 


“ But he wants audacity.” 

“* He does ; but ambition to raise the republic will serve 
the purpose. Besides, he is the only man who is at the 
same time popular with the masses, strictly honest, pure 
in private life, and whom money will never influence— 
and whom we can boldly oppose to the ambitious, dreamy, 
eloquent, and yet incapable, Girondins.” 

“Pity Danton has not Robespierre’s morality, or 
Robespierre the audacity of the man of September.”’ 

« All we can do is to impel Robespierre on, in the 
earnest hope to see him avoid the excesses into which he 
may be impelled by Marat, Danton, and even by the cold 
logic of St. Just, who will never let a man’s life stand in 
the way of an idea.” 

“The Girondins seem to hate Robespierre.” 

“They hate him because conscious of his growing 
popularity and power; but, by their very efforts to prove 
him ambitious and aiming at dictatorship, they are rais- 
ing his importance.” 

“ Events will soon decide.” 

“ They will. And now, adieu! I must to Robespierre’s. 
We meet to-night in council.”’ 

And Gracchus Antiboul, now an important man, went 
out, after shaking his friend affectionately by the hand. 

“ Charles,” said Miranda, kindly, “ you know that I 
am as democratic as you are—that I acquiesce in most 








of the patriotic schemes of your friend i 
blood must not stain the white robe of the 
Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette must not die.” 

“I fear they will. For myself, I Rate them heartily ; 
but I would do much to save their lives.” 

“Let us save the Republic from itself, Charles; 
despite the dangers of the task, if the royal tamily be con. 
demned to perish, let us save them.” 

“ Miranda, you know my principles. I am a republi. 
can in every thought; but I hold, as I have said before, 
political scaffolds to be crimes. Count, therefore, on me 
to aid any plan to save the ex-king, if condemned to 
death. If their punishment be imprisonment or exile, I 
shall approve and support it.” 

“And I also, The nation has every right to retaliate 
on their tyrants; but to kill this man and woman would 
be awful!” 

And the two republicans drew near the fire, and 
to plot how they should save the life of a king and queen 
they both despised, while one very nearly hated. 





CHAPTER II. 
THE REGICIDES. 


“Empires are sometimes saved by a drop of blood— 
never with tears.’ Such were the words of the Girondins, 
and on this ground they prepared to place Louis XVI, on 
the scaffold. 

Maximilien Robespierre—or de Robespierre, as he was 
at first called—attached, above all things, to liberty, was 
not originally bigotedly devoted to a republican form of 
government. He would have preferred passing through 
genuine constitutional monarchy, honestly administered, 
and to arrive at democracy and a republic by the force of 
events, He had, therefore, no desire to see Louis XVI 
perish on the scaffold. He became a rigid republican and 
a regicide from the force of events. 

Danton, who was merely an ambitious man, loving 
power above all, and too unprincipled himself to believe in 
honesty in others, cared neither for monarchy nor a repub- 
lic. All he wanted was to be the head of whatever ex 
isted. To him the life of Louis XVI. was more useful 
than his death. He had, moreover, been paid to save the 
royal family, and he liked the idea of being their saviour. 
It flattered his enormous vanity. 

Marat, whose politics consisted in a savage hate of the 
rich and happy, and in a blind love for the poor and mise 
rable, saw no advantage to be gained from the death of 
the King, and was therefore, as yet, wholly indifferent to 
it. 

Vergniaud, Brissot, and the heads of the Girondin party 
—too much party men, and too ambitious to be sincerely 
republican—wanted the King as a hostage against the 
coalition and against the French party out of France, 
ready as was the Abbé Sieyes to replace him on the throne 
if circumstances rendered this act useful. 

But the young and fiery Girondins, Fonfrede, Guadet, 
Buzot, whose whole policy was summed up in a dreamy 
love of liberty and an intense hatred of despots and det 
potism, thought the King’s death right and necessary. - 

Still no party was prepared to take the initiative, amd 
Louis XVI. would never have been executed by any faction 
had they been wholly independent and free from externél 


influences. Had any of them been sufficiently powerful t@ 7 
be independent, he would never have perished. es : 
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were knocking at the door. Children 


"at the people were knocking at t 
of the reign of Louis XIV., Louis XV., the Regency, and 
the commencement of the reign of Louis XVL., they had | 
derived nothing but misery from monarchy and its correla- | 


tive institution, aristocracy. 
perty—serfs, slaves, with whose lives a noble could sport | 
with impunity—subjected to factitious famines to fill the | 
coffers of king, ministers, and tax-farmers—bearing, with | 
the middle classes, the whole burden of taxation, which | 
the aristocracy, supported by the king, refused to share—| 
the French people were, before the revolution of 1793, | 
one‘of the most miserable, half-starved, and oppressed | 
people on the face of God’s earth, as since they have be- 
come the most generally prosperous, happy, and well-fed.* | 

This being the ease, the mass of the people were as 
ignorant, brutalised, and savage, as a people well ean be. | 
Living under a despotism, it could not be’ otherwise. Par- | 
tial liberty has almost wholly altered their character, though | 
the coercion of Napoleon, the Restoration, and the reign of | 
Louis Philippe, have kept up much of the evil passions 
inevitable in slaves and those who approach serfdom, even 
in the mildest form, as do and have done the people of 
every monarchy, however mild, save only that of Great 
Britain. 

tevenge was the great and yearning desire of the French 
people—revenge against the persons and fortunes of their 
oppressors. This was but natural in newly-freed slaves, 

The two names which represented most forcibly to the 
popular mind the body and shape of despotism were those 
of their king Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette his queen. 

Louis XVI., because he was a Bourbon, and, more than 
all, because he was a king, and therefore the embodiment 
of tyranny. 

Marie Antoinette, because she was a queen, the well- 
known head and heart of the reaction, and, more than all, 
an Austrian, a thing which a Frenchman hates above 
almost everything. 

Thus it was that the death of the King and Queen was 
the hope of the mob, and of a large party of subordinate 
agitators, 

It became, therefore, an instrument of popularity to be 
favourable to the execution of the tyrant, as the King was 
called, 

What the Girondins dreaded above all was the ascend- 
ancy and popularity of Robespierre. Rigid, grave, devoted, 
sincere, never losing sight of the end, always advocating 








* Take away from France the disastrous legacy of military des- 
potism left her by Napoleon, and kept up by Charles X. and Louis- 
Philippe, and still preserved under the republic, and the 600,000 
functionaries, invented also by the Imperial system of centralization, 
and the French nation would be the most generally happy, rich, 
and prosperous people in the world, save the Yankees. This 
alteration in position, before and since the revolution, arises 
almost wholly from the abolition of the law of primogeniture and 
the iniquitous system of entail. 

+ English people, who wonder at people becoming insurgents 
against monarchy over all Europe, judge every other monarchy 
by their own. Thisisagreaterror. Save England and Belgium, 
all existing monarchies live by the sword and brute force. Alone 
in the wide world we have known how to combine real liberty 
with the institution of monarchy. ‘For this reason more per- 
sonal freedom exists in the English monarchy than in the French 
republic. The French can’t get rid at once of their traditions. 
7 Frenchman has as yet only one instrument of rule—force. 

ith republican institutions and time, they will come to a wiser 

, But, in the mean time, Englishmen mast not think 
fom in Europe the same mild and conciliating institution it 
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everything favourable to the mental or physical happiness 


of the people, Robespierre’s power with thé masses in- 
creased every hour, especially since the Girondins had 
committed the blunder of accusing him each day in the 


Totally deprived of pro- | Convention and in the journals. 


The Girondins saw this, and looked round for some 
‘means of struggling fur popularity with Robespierre and 
‘the Jacobins, 

They saw nothing better than to give up the head of 
Louis XVI. to the blind cries of popular vengeance, It 
was their bidding for immediate popularity, 
| Roland and Madame toland,* whom it is the fashion 
of some sentimental politicians to cry up, with Charlotte 
| Corday, the assassin, as the great names of the Revolution, 
were the first instigators of the accusation. These charm- 
‘ing specimens of antique republicanism, whom certain his- 
'torians have held up to admiration above the bloody Marat 
and Danton, planned the accusation of the King and Queen 
to serve a party purpose. 

Roland and Madame Roland, sending Louis XVI. and 
Marie Antoinette to the scaffold to insure the ascendancy 
of their faction, appear to me far beneath Robespierra 
shedding blood in a desperate and terrible struggle with 
his enemies and those of the Republic. 

Robespierre shed blood because he thought it necessary, 
the Rolands because they thought it expedient. 

Eagerly desiring to be beforehand with Robespierre, 
whom they wrongly suspected of an intention to propose 
the King’s trial, the Rolands instigated Valazé and Mailhé 
to report on the crime, and then on the judgment of the 
King. They hurried it on, lest somebody else should be 
beforehand with them. 

Valazé made his report, which was a long catalogue of 
the crimes of Louis XVI. 

Danton, eager to gain time, asked that the report should 
be printed, and, to hide his desire to save the King, spoke 
of him in the bitterest terms. 

The report was ordered to be printed, and the mooted 

question became the subject of general discourse, 
The Jacobins, before wholly indifferent to the King’s 
person, and treating the whole family with contemptuous 
forgetfulness, became suddenly eager demanders for his 
_ judgment. : 

They saw what the Girondins were aiming at; they 
knew the man condemned beforehand ; and, having no 
affection or liking for him, resolved not to be outdone in 
hatred of tyranny by the Gironde. Thus it was they 
took up in earnest what perhaps their rivals feigned ‘to 
wish, The promise of the trial and judgment of the King 
once thrown to the mob, it was utterly useless to resist, 








CHAPTER IIt, 


CHARLES. 
Having given these preliminary remarks, absolutely ne- 


cessary as the words are to the proper understanding of 
what fullows, I return to Charles Clement. 


For several days after the interview with the Countess 

* The most bitter demand for the King’s death was a by 
Tom Paine. Befriended by Louis XV1—loaded with favours 
by him—this man demanded his head; and Lamartine tells us, 
“Madame Roland and her friends loudly applauded the republi- 
can rudeness of this act.” I can see no jean rudeness in 
an act of ingratitude. Besides, Madame Roland's frantic re- 


joicing at the humiliations of Marie Antoinette are well known, 
—See Lamartine, who admires Madame Roland, 
28 
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Miranda and Gracchus Antiboul, Charles Clement remained 
confined to his room, 

His grief had lost much of its first wild and bitter inten- 
sity, to remain more gentle and yet more painful. 

In the first hours of affliction, when death severs from us 
those we love, the shock is so violent, so sudden, so acute, 
that our grief is wholly unreflective, and therefore less sen- 
sible. 
_ But time passes, and memory—the charm and sting of 
existence—brings back a cloud of sorrow upon our hearts. 
We remember ! yes! we remember !—and what, under such 
circumstances, more terrible? The excellencies of the de- 
parted, our hopes, our throes of passion and love, our faults 
with regard to them, all rise unasked before us. 

Read: and the image of the departed will dart from some 
trivial line to the mind’s eye, at first as if alive and beside 
us, to send the sharper sting to our heart as memory whis- 
pers—‘‘ No more.” 

Think: and every look, and every smile, and every word, 
and every gesture, the very contour of form, will pass before 
us; while, perhaps, we hear the very step of the beloved 
object in the apartment. 

Talk: and the voice of the far away will come, borne 

upon some tone from even a stranger, thrilling to the very 
heart, and sending forth gushing tears from the deep well 
of sorrowing affection. 
‘ Sleep: and deccitful dreams, deceptive visions—more 
cruel than death itself, which leaves no illusion behind— 
will restore to us the dead, and leave us to mourn anew, 
when life and reality return to tell us the bitter truth. 

Do what we will—every act, and even thought, will bring 


to us some element of sorrow. 


I have sat at a table, where opposite to me an infant | 


child was wont to sit, and caught myself addressing it; when, 
immediately discovering my error, a feeling of desolation and 
Joneliness has come over me, impossible to be defined or 
described. This told me what must be man’s sensation in 
presence of the death of a beloved object of affection—a sen- 
sation as yet practically unknown to me since the age of 
manhood. 

But in the case of my hero, Charles Clement, I can have 
no difficulty in noting his feelings, plain as they are before 
me ia the private letters of my various characters. 

The whole day was passed in thinking, with a sweet sor- 
row which fittingly became the memory of one so pure—of 
Adela. Charles neither read nor wrote as yet. Le sat, 
he lay down, he walked about his room, until towards din- 
ner hour, when Rose came to bid him come down to dinner. 

‘«T would prefer dining alone in my room, if your mis- 
tress will kindly allow me,” said Charles Clement, rousing 
himself a little from his apathy. 

‘*T will tell her,’’ replicd the affectionate and attached 
girl, ‘‘ though she is moping herself to death by herself."” 

‘¢ Does your mistress grieve so much?’’ asked Charles, 

‘* When monsicur is not present, she weep3 the whole 


day.” 
** Ah!” exclaimed Clement, and began to walk about the 


room. 
‘Poor girl,’’ said he, after a brief pause, “‘ she stifles 


her own sorrow to spare me. 
I will go.’’ 

And before Rose had reached the saloon, he was behind 
her, and had entered the apartment. 

The Countess Miranda was kneeling by a sofa, on which 


Iam sorry I did not go down, 
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lay two miniatures. She was gazing at both with an jp. 
tensity which prevented her from noticing the approach of 
Charles Clement. 

He saw at a glance that they were of himself and Adela. 

He changed colour, but, conquering the wild and oop. 
flicting emotions which made his heart leap, he spoke, 

‘*T have come to dine with you, dear Miranda,” said he: 
for really I behave like a manant to leive you alone, as] 
do all day.’’ 

Miranda crushed the miniatures together, and rose trem. 
bling to her feet, her face ghastly pale. 

**T thank you, Charles,” cried she in a trembling voice, 
‘* for thinking of me. Iam always giad to sce you. Bea. 
sides, have we not our conspiracy? I must talk to you of it; 
I have much to say to you on the point.’’ 

This was said with extreme yolubility, as she allowed 
herself to be led to a chair beside the fire. 

‘*And how feel you to-day?’ said she, when, with all g 
woman’s quickness—I had almost said dissimulation—ghe 
had effaced every trace of her sudden emotion. 

‘* Weak in body and mind. But I must contend against 
myself.” 

‘* Let us talk politics, I have been reading the Moniteur 
the Sentinelle, L’Ami du Peuple, the Pere Duchesne, 
I buy everything. So you will hear all the news.”’ 

And, with her flowing language, and rich and seductive 
voice, Miranda narrated rapidly the principal events of the 
day, quoting, too, the opinions of all partics—Royalist, 
Girondin, Mountain, and Communal, 

Charles Clement listened at first listlessly ; but there was 
something so eloquent in her words, so thrilling in her 
manner, that it was impossible not to be charmed, and after 
a few moments he hearkened with breathless interest. 

Was it the woman or the politician, the voice or the sub- 
ject, which made his eye thus sparkle, his cheek flush so 
warmly ? 

This is a question I am wholly unable to answer. 

Dinner was just served, when Gracchus Antiboul entered, 
to be warmly and cordially received by both. His quick 
eye glanced at the pair thus éete-u-tete, but the grave and 
solemn countenance of Charles— Miranda had ceased speak- 
ing some minutes—made him involuntarily shake his head. 

‘‘ The news?’ cried Miranda, repeating the words which 
burst, at that time, from the lips of every man or woman 
who met another likely to be better informed than them- 
selves, 

‘‘ There is little change, save that the Girondins are 
eagerly seeking to clutch power, and drive the Mountain to 


their fastnesses. It is probable the people will have to 


speak once more.’’ 
‘« More blood, more insurrections?’’ said Charles Clement, 
moodily. 

‘I hope not,’’ cried Gracchus, warmly, who saw the 
effect of his speech; ‘‘ but what would you have usdo? The 
Gironde wi!l not work for the Republic with us; they will in- 
sist on fixing middle-class supremacy, as hurtful to the na- 
tion as any other supremacy.”’ 

‘* But every legitimate and constitutional means must be 
tried first,” replied Clement. ‘* The Mountain have already 
soiled themselves with enoughof blood. What says Robes 
pierre ?"’ 

‘* What he seeks is external peace, when inward dissen- 
sion will cease. Ali our evils arise from the power whieh 
each party has of accusing the other of being the agents of 
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the foreigner. Robespierre is himself accused of being in 
the pay of the Duke of Brunswick.’’ 


« By whom ?”’ 
« By the Girondins, of course.”’ 
_ «Why do they contend against the only man capable of 


guiding the Revolution ? ’’ 


«* Precisely for that reason. They are intensely jealous of || 
him. Brissot hates him because his incorruptibility is a | 


tacit reproach to the once-hired libeller, Louvet, author of 
Faublas, because Robespierre leads a pure life, which 
shames his debauched name ; the others because the people 
love him.” 

‘‘ Bat the trial of Louis ?’’ 

«¢ There is no talk of it yet.” 

‘* And when will there be ?’’ 


‘* Before long, if peace be not restored. Itis the emigrants || 


who are condemning Louis XVI. If his own brothers, and 
the French nobility, would keep of the frontiers, he would 
be quite safe.”” 

“They are mad, 
make peace for his sake ?’’ 

‘‘Not they. They are fighting in his name for their own 
interests—for their estates, mansions, and power,”’ 

‘¢ We inust wait events,’’ said Charles Clement. 

‘‘ By the way, Charles, on Saturday there is a meeting 


in the section to form a patriotic club, and to select an|_ 


officer of volunteers, You must attend it.’’ 

‘“T will,” replied Charles, hurriedly, while Miranda look- | | 
ed at him with some surprise. 

“T am delighted,’’ said the Conventionalist, warmly; || 
‘at length I see you once more, my friend, likely to be- 
come a citizen of the Republic.”’ 

“Which I will defend with my life against all its enemies; 
but, Gracchus, I will aid and abet none of its excesses.” 

‘Tt isto be hoped none will occur,’’ replied Antiboul. 
‘We have had enough of them,”’ 

“Where go you to-night?” asked the Countess. 

‘** To the Jacobins.’’ 

** Let us all go,’ 
to insist on Charles accompanying them. 

‘* By all means,’’ added Antiboul. 

‘Tl am at your orders,’’ replied Clement. 
I leave myself at present in your hands. 
wise and proper, I will do, for I am not fit to guide 
myself.’’ 

‘* Let us dine, then. 
is your dear little wile ?’’ 


‘* My friends, 
What you think 


Sit you down, Gracchus. How 


‘*The same good, exccllent creature as ever,’’ replied 


the young republican. 

**And Pau! ?’’ 

‘Happy as an honest man should be.”’ 

** Aud Marie ?’’ 

‘The happiest little wife I ever saw.’’ 

‘Bid them all come dine with me to-morrow, 
the Countess, 


hour of the sitting of the club was approaching, 

At eight at night they went out, Miranda wearing a 
hood, while Charles and Gracchus, well armed, wore the 
usual costume of the period. 


The streets were deserted and silent; few pcople as yet 


ventured out after dark, for the memory of the September 
massacres was still fresh in the minds of all. 


"* added || 
|malevolent interpretation which might be put on the evi- 


The three friends now rapidly tock their meal, as the || dence of a young man and young woman being in the same 


But can they not be infuenced to || 


’ said Miranda, with a sign to Antiboul || 





The Jacobin club was quickly gained ; but it proved to be 
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ja sitting of no great interest, and the party soon let to 
return home. 

They had left the Rue St. Honoré, an! were turning in 
‘the Rue St. Thomas du Louvre, when a woman suddenly 
ran against them. 

A lamplight was over their heads. 

** Lucille!’ said Miranda with surprise, 

‘* Madame la Comtesse,’’ cried the woman; and then, 
checking herself, ‘‘ Citoyenne Miranda, I am glad to see 
thee.’’ 





| Miranda, more amused than offended at her familiar 
| tone, smiled, 
| ‘Itis years since I have seen thee, girl; where hast 


| 
| 
| 


thou been ?”’ 

‘* Please, I am married,”’ said the girl. 

‘* T hope well.” 

‘* Very well,’’ said the woman, with a sigh which belied 
her words. 

** Who is thy husband ? ”’ 


‘*The citoyen Tison, ex-clerk at a barrier. Ue is 


old and cross; but what wouldst thou, citoyenne ? I was 
| poor, and he never beats me now.”’ 


! 
j 


} 


| 


‘* What is his present occupation ?”’ 

‘* He is at the Temple,”’ said the girl, confusedly. 

**Ah!’’ said Miranda, with a start. 

‘* Art thou employed there ?’’ asked Gracchus., 

‘* We wait on the King 0 since his ogicieuz* have beea 
dismissed by the Commune.’ 

** T hope,’’ said Gracchus, gravely, ‘‘thou wilt do thy 
‘duty, citoyenne. Remember thy position is a dangerous and 
| responsible one. Let no false pity move thee to join inany 


| machinations favourable to the enemies of the nation.’’ 


husband is a good patriot; 


’ eried the citoyenne Tison; ‘‘ my 
his only fault is, that he treats 


‘* Citoyen, never fear,’ 


_ the citoyen Veto too roughly. 


| 
; 
| 


‘*Tley 


‘* Ile has no right to do so,’’ added Gracchus, 


} 
are entitled to the same respect which any other prisoners 


jall tyrants, 
would not forget how much they must suffer, changed from 
ithe Tuileries to the Temple.”’ 


chus, moodily, ‘‘are worse fed and worse lodged, 
(the millions first, and the few afterwards, Su/lué et frater- 
nite.”’ 


are allowed—no more, no less.’’ 

‘If I bad my will,’’ said the woman, “ they should not 
be ill-treated, as they are by Simon and Roch r. I hate 
as the Etre Supremet knows; but stil I 


‘* Millions of the ex-subjects of this man,’’ replied Grac- 
Pity 


And Gracchus moved on, 

‘* Come to me the first time you can, 
randa, ‘*‘ I wish to see you most particularly. 

‘* I will come in a few days,’’ replied the femme Tison ; 


"’ whispered Mi- 


-and she hurvied away. 


Gracchus left his two friends at the door, Just before 
they parted, there was on his lips something relative to the 


house, alinost alone; but he forbore, recollecting both how 


the idea would pain Miranda, and how many other things the 


world bad just now to think of, 
The world is only scandalous when it is idle, which ex- 


| plains the peculiar atmosphere of a watering-place. 





* Under the Republican regime, the 
+ Under the old Kevelytion, the word for * vet arnt 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE MIGHTY ARE FALLEN. 

Few persons holding the advanced ideas which exist in 
my mind, have ever shown much sympathy, either for 
Louis XVI. or Marie Antoinette. I do feel sympathy for 
them, as I would for any other persons in misfortune. But 
I do not pity them because they held the rank of king and 
queen, but in spite of their occupying that position. Stil] 
I think far too much, if I may be excused the word, whin- 
ing, has been wasted upon them. Not all the loyalism and 
learning in the world can prove that a king and queen are 
any other than a plain man and woman, descended, like us 
all, from Adam and Eve, holding a high position by the 
purest accident of birth. Thousands of other men and 
women, quite as deserving, and, for all I know, far more 
deserving, than this unfortunate pair, have suffered impri- 
sonment, privation, and death, without meeting with one 
tear or one regret, perhaps. But these people were born 
poor, and had suffered all their lives, and it could be no 
matter, therefore, what they went through in the end. 
Louis and Marie Antoinette, on the other hand, were once 
rich, and great, and powerful; and, therefore, the mass of 
the vulgar pity them, because dazzled by their former 
greatness. 

The humiliation of this pair was a sad necessity ; but it 
was a necessity. The people had hitherto been tyrannised 
over, trampled on, and crushed by their kings. It was 
now their turn, as the last of the race of despots, to serve 
as a warning and example to all future sovereigns. For 
my own part, I think the execution of Louis XVI. and his 
queen to have been, not the act of a nation, but of the 
quarrels of parties, and therefore criminal. 

I solemnly believe a nation to have as much right to 
judge, condemn, and execute a king, as a king, while king, 
has a right to pardon or condemn a criminal. But Louis 
XVI.’s death was a great fault. He did not deserve death ; 
and his death killed the Republic, for it brought England 
upon it. The executions of Marie Antoinette and Madame 
Elizabeth were worse than faults—they were crimes. 
Proud, haughty, light, and even criminal, grossly criminal, 
politically speaking, as was the Austrian Princess, there 
was not the shadow of an excuse for her execution; while 
Madame Elizabeth was as innocent as a child. 

And yet do I blame the people, to whose real and sup- 
posed pass ons these heads were sacrificed, by parties strug- 
gling for existence? By no means. The vile monarchy of 
France made them what they were. No people would have 
acted as the people of France did in 1793, where kings, 
priests, and nobles had done their duty. The monarchy 
made the men of 1793 what they were; the revolution un- 
chained them; and the monarchy paid the penalty of its 
crimes, and its neglect, and its disgraceful immorality and 
debauchery. 

The people of a town which had seen the debaucheries 
and massacres of Catherine, the licentious amours and wars 
of Henry IV., the glossed and veiled crimes of Louis XIV., 
of Richelieu and Mazaur, the frightful saturnalia of the 
Regency, and the unblushing effrontery of the Court and 
King under Louis XV., could not but do as did the mob of 
Paris in 1793. Natural causes had natural effects; and 
Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette, guilty of great faults, 
but not of such crimes as those of their ancestors, paid for 
the whole bad Bourbon race. 

I should have avoided this phase of the Revolution, pain- 
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ful and sad scene of retribution, but that the final catas. 
trophe of my heroine’s existence is so closely interwoyen 
with this tragedy that I cannot narrate the one withoy 
touching upon the other. 

Everybody who has visited Paris has been to the remains 
of the Temple, the scene of the captivity of Louis XVj, 
But no one who judges by what they now see can have any 
idea of what it was in 1792. 

A few words of description, and then we will turn to the 
inmates. 

The Temple dated back to the year 1147, though the 
building, of which the remains served as the King’s prison, 
was only commenced in 1182, 

But we have no time to look at it otherwise than as it 
appeared on the 24th September, 1792. 

Save the Chatelet and the Bastille, which no longer 
existed, no building was more dismal in all Paris than this 
old palace. It gave a gloom to the whole neighbourhood 
in which it was situated. 

The old palace, dilapidated and heavy, furnished meanly 
and antiquely, still remained, and had served recently as 
an occasional town residence for the Count D’ Artois, after. 
wards Charles X. A deserted and neglected garden sur. 
rounded it. 

Near this rose the donjon. 

It was composed of one vast square tower, with a smaller 
one supporting itself against it. The larger one had four 
corner towers, with pointed roofs, the smaller two suspended 
as it were from it. The whole rose in gloomy majesty against 
the sky. 

It is built with stones cut from the vast subterraneous 
caverns which yawn beneath a great part of Paris—a city 
resting upon another vast but uninhabited series of cham- 
bers, that have given up their solid bowels to erect the one 
above. 

Time had blackened and soiled the building until it 
seemed one solid tower cut out of rock. Sixty feet high 
and thirty square, it was sufficiently vast in its dimensions 
to have a general air of grandeur.* 

An enormous pile of masonry occupied the centre of the 
tower, and rose almost to the point of the edifice. This 
pile, larger and wider at each story, leaned its arches upon 
the exterior walls, and formed four successive arched roofs, 
which contained four guard-rooms. These halls communi- 
eated with other hidden and narrower places cut in the 
towers. The walls of the edifice were nine feet thick. The 
embrasures of the few windows which lighted it, very wide 
at the entrance of the wall, sunk as they became narrow, 
even to the crosswork of stone, and left only a feeble and 
remote light to penetrate into the interior. Bars of iron 
darkened these apartments still further. Two doors, the 
one of double oak, very thick, and studded with large dia- 
mond-headed nails, the other plated with iron, and fortified 
with bars of the same metal, divided each hall from the 
stair by which one ascended to it. 

This winding stair rose, in a spiral form, to the platform 
of the edifice. Seven successive wickets, or seven 
doors, shut by bolt and key, were ranged from landing to 
landing, from the base to the roof. At each one of these 
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* Lamartine’s admirable description renders all others 
useless, I am constrained to copy him slavishly. ne 
no such otber picture of the period of the Revolution as“ 


Girondins.” It is unique. But at present it can only be read 
in the original, 
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qickets a sentinel and a key-bearer were on guard. An ex- 
terior gallery crowned the summit of the donjon. One made 
here ten steps at each turn. The least breath of air howled 
there like a tempest. The noises of Paris mounted there, 
weakening as they came. Thence the eye ranged freely 
over the low roofs of the Quartier St. Antoine. 

The small tower, as I have already said, stood with its 
back to the large one. It was an oblong square, with also 
four stories. 

On the first story, an ante-chamber, dining-room, and li- 
brary; on the rest, naked, empty rooms. 

The wind whistled, the rain fell, the sparrow flew in, 
through the broken panes. 

After one day’s residence in the old palace, the King was 
sent, with all his family, to the smaller tower, to be after- 
wards removed to the larger. 

On the 24th September there remained in the prison of 
the Temple, Louis XVI., Marie Antoinette, Madame 
Elizabeth, the Princess Royal, now Duchess D’ Angouleme, 
and the Dauphin Louis XVII., whose supposed existence 
in the person of the Baron de Richemont affords so much 
annoyance to the Carlist party in France at the present 
moment. 

They were attended on and guarded by Tison and his 
wife, one Rocher, the eternally infamous Simon, Santerre, 
and Manuel. 

Clery, the King’s valet, still remained, 

The position of the family was not so bad as some royal- 
ist writers have represented it. ‘‘ Petion sent him (the 
King) one hundred louis, the alms of a republican to a 
sovereign fallen into indigence. A list of everything neces- 





sary for the royal family was drawn up—and linen, furni- 
ture, clothing, fuel, books, were liberally provided at the 
expense of the Commune, and, through the interposition of 
its commissaries, all their expenses in suitable proportion, | 
not to the wants of a family, but to the generosity of the | 
nation and the respect due to fallen greatness, ‘The | 
Republic at this moment exercised its ostracism with | 
profuseness,’’ * 

Simon was commissary of inspection, of labour, and ex- 
penses; Tison was aservant ; Rocher a jailer. 

It was twelve o’clock on the 24th September, 1792. 
The garden of the Temple was filled with National Guards. 
Sentinels were posted at every door, and almost at every 
tree. 

At the foot of the tower, near the entrance, stood a 
man, of heavy stature, hang-dog look, and sinister features. 
Ugly to hideousness, with insolence in every line of his 
face, grossness in every wrinkle, foulness on his thick, pro- 
jecting lips, his dog-skin cap, untrimmed beard, hoarse, hol- 
low voice, reeking with tobacco and brandy, a short black 
pipe never absent from his mouth, all combined to make him 
the very Cerberus of the fanatic Commune, now wholly di- 
rected by Hebert, Panis, Santerre, and the worst of the 
Jacobin party, who, sincere though they were, partook of 
the character which we have assigned to the people gene- 
rally at this period. 

A heavy cavalry sabre trailed beside him, which, with a 
vast bunch of keys, always announced his approach. 

Near him were seven men, one of whom wore the rough 
trappings of a republican general officer, while the others 
were in civil costume, but with tricoloured scarfs and sabres, 
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with pistols at their belts. They wore also top-boots and 
slouched hats. 

These were Santerre, the commander-in-chief of the 
National Guard, and the six municipal officers in the service 
of the Temple. 

On a stone, also smoking, sat a man habited in a com- 
plete patriotic costume—wooden shoes, tricoloured loose 
breeches, a carmagnole, and huge shaggy hair covered by 
a dog-skin cap. 

This was Simon, the cobbler, the atrocious executioner 
of the young Dauphin, one of the monsters of the Revolu- 
tion, whose existence makes one almost feel ashamed to be 
a republican, when we reflect that there was a day when 
such men were thought good republicans. 

Santerre suddenly made a sign to Rocher, who moved 
towards the wicket, and entered the house as old Tison came 
out. 

** Mille boulet rouges !”’ cried he, ‘‘ where is my woman?”? 

‘* Making love with some young citoyeu,’’ replied a Na- 
tional Guard, with a laugh. 

The old fellow glared at the speaker with a look of savage 
hate. 

‘* With some valets du tyran,”’ said another. 

** Some soldats de Vesclavage,’’ added a third, 

‘* With one of the laches satellites des rois.’’ 

Such were the popular names all over France for the 
emigrants who represented, in all foreign courts, the French 
people as desiring their return with rapturous expectation. 

‘* Mille tonnerres! ” cried Tison, ‘‘ will you be quiet ?’ 

‘I think thou saidst you,’’ said one gravely. 

‘*T repeat, you,’’ said the old man, furiously, ‘‘ for I mean 
you, that is all; not thou, one!” 

The sans culottes laughed, and struck up a song to the 
air of Ca n’se peut pas, ca n’se peut pas! — 


Que sont ces héros si terribles 
Cantonneé s sur les bords du Rhin? 
ls seront longtemps invincibles 
S’ils ne font pas plus de chemin! 
Mais c ‘est leur parti le plus sage, 
Car ils‘n’auront de leur edié 
Que les soldats de l'esclavage 
Contre ceux de la liberte! 


At this moment an object on which ‘Tison could vent his 
rage appeared before him. 

It was his wife. 

‘*Ah!”’ he cried, ‘‘ here thou art, citoyenne Tison. 
Where hast thou been ?’’ 

‘* To carry a lettcr to the citoyen Robespierre,”’ replied 
she, keeping at a respectful distance, 

‘*From whom ?’’ said the old man, shaking his fist at her. 

‘* Thou hadst best ask him,’’ answered Lucille, the ex- 
femme de chambre of the Countess Miranda. 

The National Guard laughed. 

‘* Silence there,’’ cried the terrible voice of Santerre; 
‘* and thou, Tison, if thou beatest thy wife, look out, That's 
good for days of tyranny ; but recollect mon vieus, that wo- 
man is now something before she is a wife, she is a citoy- 
enne.”’ 

The National Gaard giggled, Tison shrunk away, his wife 
looked pleased, as women always do when they triumph 
over their husbands, and, during the confusion, the royal 
family entered the garden. 

The sentinels reversed their guns, lifting the but-end. of 
their guns on high, in token of contempt, 

Next minute they gave the military slut o Sani 








and carried arms to the municipals, 
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Louis XVI. held the Dauphin by the hand. The contrast 
of the two was striking. We have already described the 
King. The only difference in him was in his being paler 
and stouter, from want of that exercise which was to him 
a necessity of existence. The prince reminded one of the 
effeminate look of Louis XV., while retaining much of the 
Austrian haughtiness of his mother. He had blue eyes, 
elevated nostrils, a sharply-defined mouth, projecting lips, 
chesnut hair, parted on the top of the head, and descending 
in thick curls on the shoulders, and resembled both his mo- 
ther and his father. 

The lovely princess royal, just bursting into womanhood, 
walked between Marie Antoinette and Madame Elizabeth. 

Madame Tison seemed inclined to advance near to them, 
but the National Guard pulled her back. 

But the young Dauphin had caught the impulse, and 
made an imperceptible sign to her. 

Lucille nodded. 

The Dauphin let go his father’s hand, caught up a stone, 
threw it along the ground beside Lucille, and then ran 
after it. 

The stone rolled harmlessly against the foot of the cobbler 
Simon. 

The child hesitated. Some awful instinct seemed to 

_warn him of what he was to endure from this man. 

But the desire to fultil his scheme overpowered him, and 
hé reached at the stone, 

‘* Little reptile,’’ said Simon, savagely, treading on his 
hand as he stooped to pick up the stone, ‘‘ why did’st thou 
cast that stone at me ?”’ 

The child’s eyes flashed, but he made no reply to the 
cobbler’s cowardly attack. 

At the same moment Simon fell like an ox under the 
blow of the butcher. 

Santerre had felled him with his fist, 

“* Thou art a jailor, not an executioner,” said the re- 
publican general, severely. ‘* The citoyen Capet and his 
family are little entitled to respect from the citizens of a 
free Republic ; but let me see no more insult or cruelty.” 

The boy turned to Santerre, and took his hand, 

“Go!” cried the revolutionary general, withdrawing 
his hand ; “I only do my duty.” 

Marie Antoinette and the King thanked the stern com- 
mander of the national guard with their eyes; but San- 
terre turned away, We did what he thought right, but 
he wished no thanks, 

Unfortunately, this honest, sincere, and even fanatic 
republican was seldom at the Temple. 

Tison took the child by the hand and led it back 
to its mother. While so doing she squeezed the child’s 
hand very hard; and it might have been noticed that, 
when she let him go, he kept his fist clenched, 

It was the hand that Simon had kicked. 

Scarcely had this incident occurred when a beating of 
drums in the exterior court announced an arrival. 

Santerre and the municipals hurried to the gate, while 
the royal family were told to re-enter their prison. 

They obeyed, and were soon in the common room of 
the tower, where the family was in the habit of assembling. 

Another roll of the drums was heard, and then an 
officer of gendarmerie, named Lubin, presented himself, 
accompanied by Manuel. 

. He bid the King and Queen go to the window, where 
they could hear, but not see, what passed in the court, 
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There was an awful tumult. The voices of a mob roge 
furious and mad, venting imprecations and insults on the 
royal name. 

Louis XVI. looked curiously at Manuel, who answered 
by a sign which said there is no danger. 

The Queen turned paler than usual, and clutched the 
hands of the children. 

Madame Elizabeth bowed her head in prayer. 

**Citoyen Louis Capet,”’ said Lubin, harshly, “ listen 
to the voice of retribution.”’ 

The drums rolled once more, and then one, in a loud 
voice, read a proclamation. 

It was the official abolition of royalty, and the establish. 
ment of the Republic, 

Marie Antoinette frowned and bit her lip. Her Aus. 
trian pride had revolted, while a look of incomprehensible 
incredulity crossed her countenance. 

This wife, daughter, sister, and mother of kings, could 
not understand how a nation could exist without this here- 
ditary magistrate. 

But Louis XVI. seemed relieved. The crown was 
burthen always far above his capabilities, and he seemed 
to feel it. 

“My kingdom,” said he to the Queen, “ has passed 
away like a dream, but it was not a happy dream. God 
had imposed it on me: my people discharge me from it, 
May France be happy—lI will not complain.” 

It is such phrases as these that have made many per- 
sons admire Louis and regret his fall. But a nation can- 
not keep a king because he is well meaning. 

‘¢ Thou art now a simple citizen,” said Lubin, “and must 
be treated as such. These baubles must be stripped off.” 

And the gendarme pointed to the ex-King’s sword, and 
to the insignia of the order of chivalry which adorned his 
coat. 

But Louis did not hear ; he was thinking of the tre- 
mendous change in his position revealed by the procla- 
mation. 

Lubin frowned, and was about to speak more yiolently, 
when Manuel stopped him. 

“Do not annoy him now,” said he; “I will see that 
those baubles be removed;” and, turning to Clery, the 
fallen monarch’s valet, he bade him take them off when 
the king undressed. 

Lubin, Manuel, Santerre, and the commissioners, left 
the room, while, without, tremendous shouts arose, 

“ Vive la Republique!” said some, 

“ Mort aux tyrans,” cried others, 

‘Death to the citoyen Veto.” 

“Death to the man Capet, to the woman Capet, ard 
to all the little Capets.”’ 

The royal family withdrew, shuddering, from the 
window. ‘They now saw what oceans of wrath a people, 
oppressed for ages, nurse in their bosoms, 

At this moment, when all were alone, the Dauphia 
opened his hand, and gave a paper to his mother. 

Pour la reine. 

Such was all its address. 

Marie Antoinette rapidly opened it, and read— 

“ Madame,— Though, from conviction, a friend to the 
revolution, I hate all its excesses, and desire, above all 
things, the safety of the royal family. I shall be happy 
to co-operate with any of your friends in aiding any plan 
for your personal salvation, Trust the femme Tison with 
a verbal reply, —Minanba del Castelmonte,”’ 
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«TI recollect,” said Louis, “one of the friends of these 
two young men, who visited us on the night of the 20th 
Jure. Pity we did not take their advice.” 

« Though not royalists, they are not our enemies,” said 
Marie Antoinette, stifling the pang which this tacit re- 

roach caused her ; “ they may serve us much.”’ 

« They had better act in concert with the Chevalier de 
Jarjais,” said Madame Elizabeth. 

“ But perhaps they will not act with royalists,” ob- 
served Marie Antoinette. ‘‘ We had better wait events; 
and if our two parties of saviours clash, we can then put 
them in communication one with another.’’ 

« But, if this be a trap?” said Madame Elizabeth. 

«No! I know the writer. She is a noble Italian; and 
though of the revolutionary party, would not be a traitor.” 

«“ We must first sound Tison’s wife,” continued Marie 
Antoinette ; and, sitting down upon a bench, they began 
to plan their answer. 

* * * * * 

Meanwhile, an explanation had taken place between 
Miranda and Charles Clement, which somewhat altered 
their relative position. 

“ Miranda,’’ said the young man, on his return from 
the Javobin Club, “ my grief has made me too tender- 
hearted. I said I would join with you in aiding the 
escape of Louis. Reflection shows me that I must not. 
Iam arepublican. For me the National Representation 
is something sacred. They are depositories of the will of 
the people. What they decide, I am bound to obey. If 
the death of Louis XVI. be considered by them necessary 
to the well-being of the republic, I should be a traitor to 
my country if I joined in any evasion of their decree. 
Individually, I wish Louis to escape; but, about to act in 
public, to assume perhaps a command, to do something for 
my country, it will be impossible for me to assist you.”’ 
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“‘ How you have changed,” replied the Countess, sor- 
rowfully. ; 

‘Dear Miranda,’’ said the young man, “ shut up here, 
I listened only to the dictates of a heart softened by sor- 
row. I have gone again into the world this night, and 
recollect my position. I have aided to impel this revolu- 
tion. Publicly, I will do all to restrain its excesses; 
privately, I cannot conspire. I would plot against a man, 
[ cannot against a nation.” 

‘“* After all, you are right,” said Miranda, 

‘“‘ But do not tell me what you may do yourself, unless 
there be danger,” continued Charles Clement. “ Be wise 
and cautious, Under no circumstances place your exist- 
ence in peril. I doubt the possibility of an evasion, if 
the feeling be strong against the King, as I also doubt a 
condemnation to death.” 

“Thank you, Charles; thank you,” said Miranda, 
warmly. Life can have little charms for one so utterly 
alone as I am ; but if my friends wish my presence, I will 
be careful.” 

“ Are you more lonely than I?” replied Charles Cle- 
ment, in a low tone, while his eyes were bent on the floor 
in moody thought. 

Miranda made no reply, but, calling Rose to her side, 
bade her admit Lueelle, now femme Tison, at any time 
when she should call, to an immediate audience. 

After some further conversation, Charles Clement ex- 
plained more fully his political reasons for declining to act 
secretly for the salvation of the King, Still he informed 
Miranda that it was his design to promote his personal 
safety, by every means in his power, with the heads of 
the republican party. 

At midnight, they parted. 








(To be continued. ) 


THE WHIG’S BELIEF. 


I. 


I po believe for Whigs alone that government was made, 

That to live in place in clover was intended for their trade— 
That to rule the roast is quite their right, which cannot be gainsaid, 
And never yet was doubted by a Whig, sirs, a Whig— 

No, never yet was doubted by a Whig. 


II. 


I do believe in everything my Lord John ean believe, 

And always my opinions, sirs, and pay from him receive, 
And am for ever for or ’gainst all things as I’ve his leave ; 
As always is the duty of a Whig, sirs, a Whig— 

Yes, always is the duty of a Whig. 


II. 
I do believe in all things at all times believed by Greys, 
Whether, owt, sirs, for colonial rights their clamourings they raise, 
Or, in, deny the very things they storm’d for in old days; 
For to doubt them never yet was in a Whig, sirs, a Whig— 
No, to doubt them never yet was in a Whig. 


IV. 
T do believe « Finality ;” but hold it a disgrace 
If I've to choose between it and the loss of pay and place— 
Not to creep as far as creep I must, for that sirs, is a case 
That never raised a doubt yet in a Whig, sirs, a Whig— 
No, never raised a doubt yet in a Whig. 


v. 
Out, I believe retrenchment right, as then my speeches show ; 
But, in, it’s very mention sets my anger in a glow— 
For friends and younger brothers, why we mast provide, you know; 
Which never yet was doubted by a Whig, sirs, a Whig— 
No, never yet was doubted by a Whig. 
VI. 
Agitation, sirs, I do believe, is proper quite, and right, 
When the people, sirs, from rule and pay the Tories out would fright; 
But, turned against ourselves, it’s, sirs, abhorrent to my sight— 
Nothing can be more abhorrent to a Whig, sirs, a Whig— 
Nothing can be more abhorrent to a Whig. 


VII. 
I do believe such proper rights the people ought to win, 
As make both Houses safely ours, and always keep us in; 
But farther, sirs, than this to go is anarchy and sin, 


And never can be sanctioned by a Whig, sirs, a Whig— 
No never can be sanctioned by a Whig. 


Vill, 


In short, I always will believe—believe with all my might— 
‘That all but Whigs are always wrong, and none but Whigs are right; 
That Whigs alone should office hold, of that I’m certain, quite— 
For this was never doubted by a Whig, sirs, a Whig— 
No, this was never doubted by a Whig. 


Greenwich. W. C. Benxerr, 
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THE MODERN 


VASSAL. 


BY JOHN WILMER. 


“ Lxon, you shall stay in this room because I bid{} “ And shooting, papa; I can fire a gun, and the 


you,’ said a tall, soldierly -looking man, imperatively, 
to a handsome, well-grown boy—ten years old, or 
thereabouts—who stood, with frowning brow and 
flushed cheek, in the middle of the apartment. “ Do 
you hear, sir ?”’ 

The only effect of this command was the protrusion 
of a ripe under lip, and a flashing of the dark, lustrous 
eyes, from beneath long, black lashes of remarkable 
beauty; and as the father gazed on a form which 


already betrayed a promise of future strength and_| 


grace, and on features not strictly regular, indeed, 
but striking, and announcing in their general expres- 
sion an unusual degree of firmness and daring, the 


. symptoms of anger faded from his countenance, and the 


pride of a fond parent beamed from his eyes—in which 
he in vain tried to throw severe and reproving glances. 

The boy stood his ground in stubborn silence ; not 
daring to advance towards the door, but ready for a 
spring the moment the opportunity offered. 

“ Leon, will you not stay a little while with your 
poor, sick mamma?” said a low, soft voice, rendered 
still weaker by distance, for the speaker lay at full 
length on a couch at the extremity of the room; one 


of unusual dimensions, when compared with those of 


other countries, though common enough to houses of 
any pretension in Galicia. The feeble accents no 
sooner reached the child’s ear than he flew to the sofa, 
knelt beside it, and buried his face in the robe of the 
lady there extended. Her snowy fingers played lan- 
guidly with his coal-black locks as she said, 

“ There—I knew you were a good boy, and would 
not pain me.”’ 


“ No, mamma, no! ”’ said Leon, large tears hanging 


like dew-drops on his dark lashes—* not for all the | 


beavers in the lake.” 

“ What have the beavers to da with it, Leon ? ”’ 

“Why you sce, mamma, the forester had promised 
to take me to the pound where they build so prettily, 
and I wanted to go with him—that’s what made me 
so restless.” 

“But where are you come from, so flushed and 
heated ? ” 

“T. have been riding my pony about the grounds.” 

“ But before that ”’ 

“ Before that, mamma—why, before that I was 
rowing down the river.” 

“ Wild scapegrace!” exclaimed the father, “ when 
you ought to be at your desk, doing something better.” 

“Sometimes he will pore over books whole days 
together,” said the lady. 

“Oh, ay,” replied her husband, shrugging his shoul- 
ders, “over French novels, which you or his French 
tutor have the folly to leave in his way. My duties 
do not allow me to watch over him as I should; your 
state of health, my poor Vanda, precludes your being 
efficient in that respect; and as to the French tutors 
we get hereabouts, they are so detestable, that withal 
he gets a pretty education—a little music, a little 
drawing, a good deal of dancing and French reading, 
swimming and rowing a4 libitum.” 


forester says I take a good aim,” put in Leon. 

«* And fire a gun!’ I beg pardon for not havi 
enumerated this last fine accomplishment. But reon}ar 
habits of mind are wanting, and their deficiency will he 
felt through life.”’ 

“Then why not send him to Lemberg ?’’ said the 
mother, hesitatingly. 

“To Lemberg! Are you in earnest, Vanda? Woula 
you that my boy, my only son, my heir, were Ausiri- 
anised, Teutonised, schooled into tame submission to 
the oppressor from his earliest years, when, God help. 
ing, 1 trust to make him one day fit to throw off the 
foreign yoke ?” 

The General, in great excitement, strode up and 
down the apartment, and the Countess’ pale cheek 
flushed with the glow of responsive sentiments, 
«“Ah!’’ she murmured, “we should have Polish 
schools.”’ 

“‘ \y—native schools—native schools—that w 
our right—those the only places where our children 
could be properly educated. For, first and last, a 
home education is unfit for young men—it prepares 
them neither for the world nor for life—makes neither 
scholars nor soldiers of them.”’ 

“Oh! Ladislas—all Poles are born soldiers—they 
need no teaching,’ warmly exclaimed the Countess. 

‘Well, that may be—nay,”’ said the Count, “TI 
will candidly admit that it is so; but still our youths 
are obliged to put up, for the most part, with a frivo- 
lous, incomplete education, unworthy their station, or 
to mingle with the oppressors. If driven to the lat- 
ter alternative, then let it be as late as possible, that's 
all. So we now await our new French tutor; and, 


in the interim, between his arrival and the departure’ 


of the late one, I suppose I must not quarrel with your 
wildness, Monsieur Leon—eh ?” 
The child, with instinctive tact, saw that the wind 


arms, who brushed back the clustering hair from his 
brow, and gazed his fill on the young face he loved so 
well. 

“My boy,”’ he said, patting the curly head, “ it is 
of no use trying to deceive you; we are fond of, and 
foolish with you, because you are our only child; but 
let your own reason, as you grow, guard you against 
the weakness of our love. Not another being in the 
wide world will feel for you as do the two beings un 
der whose fostering care you are growing up—not one, 
Leon, be sure of that. And now I must away, Vanda, 
and look after my farming and bailiffs; for my ue 
heir will have broad lands, but they must be wo 
the inheriting. Now, Leon, be good, and stay with 
mamma till I return—will you?’? The promise was 
readily given. 


ish hand, “ you see how gentle Leon is when you 
him gently.”’ 
“ Ay, but that won’t do,” said the Count, s 








his head, with a smile. ‘The world is apt to 


was blowing in his favour, and flew into his father’s 


“You see,” murmured the Countess, as the Gene- 
ral stooped to kiss her wan cheek, and press her fever- 
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it with us. Besides, Leon must one day be a soldier, like 
me; we poor Poles have no other chance or opening. 
Napoleon used to say he knew no princes in the army. 
I shall echo the sentiment, and say heirs and only sons 
are unknown inthe army. But, my poor Vanda, how 
hot your hand is! I think I had better again have 
the physician from Lemberg. You seem very weak, 
my dearest.’’ The tone of command natural to the 
General always gave way, when he oddressed his wife, 
to accents of almost feminine solicitude. 

Wasted as she was by the insidious disease that was 
lnirrying her to the grave, the Countess still bore in| 
her elegant form and interesting countenance traces of | 

personal charms, and her whole air and manner | 
had that aristocratic grace peculiar to the women of | 
her nation; but more winning than the stamps of birth | 
and the lingering evidence of beauty, was the soul | 
that breathed from her dark eyes, and played in her'| 
mournful smile. 

When the General had left the room, the lady de- | 
sired her son to bring the History of Poland from her | 
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own bookcase; but somehow he missed the volume, || 
and brought one of the Arabian Nights instead. His 
mother smiled at the mistake, but made no comment. 
Gazing steadily at the youthful reader with eyes whose | 
melancholy deepened as his countenance became irra- || 
diated with the growing interest of the tale, she, 
seemed absorbed in some meditation apart from the | 
occupation of the moment. The languor of her frame, 
however, could not resist the soothing effect of the) 
reading ; and the long lids drooped over the thought- | 
ful orbs so lately filled with intense, though, to the | 
child, incomprehensible meaning. 

Carried away by his childish eagerness, the boy did 
not lower his voice; and the monotonous murmur 
kept his mother’s senses lulled. Half an hour or 
more thus passed away, when a side-door was gently 
opened, and afemale stole softly in. Leon, wholly 
engrossed with the fairy existence his soul was drink- 
ing in, did not become aware of the presence of this 
new-comer until her step, light as it was, roused the 
Countess, 

“I beg pardon, my lady,’’ the maid began, “ but | 
the woman you pension is again here.’’ 

“The third time this month! ” said the Countess, 
querulously ; “she cannot possibly want anything — 
this is really tiresome.”’ 

“ After all the gracious Countess has done for her, 
too! ’’ exclaimed the Abigail, with upraised hands and 
eyes; “one must be an angel like you, my lady, to 
put up with it; other ladies would, long since, have 
cast her off, for she is the most impudent beggar RY 

“Hush! Seraphinka, you know I do not approve 
your speaking thus of the Count’s vassals.’’ The lady 
spoke these words in a tone of displeasure so unlike 
her usual languid meekness, that even the boy was 
startled, and his attention, already half roused by Se- 
raphinka’s remarks, became completely withdrawn from 
his book. Two crimson spots stained the cheeks of 
his mother, and her look had fallen to the ground, 
- After a slight pause, which the maid did not venture 
to break, the Countess said: “Tell the woman to call 
“gain, ina week or so. I do not feel well to-day, and 
fan see no one. Mind, Seraphinka,’’ she added, with 
some severity, “say just what I say, aud no more; 
add nothing of your own, I beg.” Seraphinka with- 
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your own that you are rich and happy? 
so happy, and she so wretched, should induce you to 


| tunate, Leon? 


‘In the halls of the great asin the huts of the poor. 
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drew in silence, and the Countess, sinking back on her 
couch, bade Leon continue his reading; but the boy’s 
mind ran on the maid’s errand. 

“What a nasty, idle, filthy old witch is that Ja- 
kubska! I wonder, mamma, you do not get her whip- 
ped for coming up so often to the chateau,’ 

The Countess rose to a sitting posture, and fixed 
upon her son a long, melancholy gaze. At last her 
eyes filled with tears, and her voice trembled with 
emotion as, taking his hand, she said, with an earnest- 
ness most rare with her:— 

“My poor Leon, do not speak thus; you know not 
what you say; but it is very, very wicked. I am not 
well enough to make you feel how wrong it is, and 
what pain you give me.” She laid her hand on her 
heart to stop, as it were, its throbbing. 

“And why is what I say so very wrong?’ de- 
manded the boy; “my cousin Joseph speaks such 
things, and is never reproved for them.” 

The Countess, after a moment’s pause, resumed. 

“How can you ask, Leon? Does not your own 
heart tell you it is not the poor woman's fault that she 


is destitute, any more than it is through any merit of 


Your being 


pity her all the more. How can you hate the unfor- 
You know not how unfortunate you 
may yourself be one day, for sorrow is as much at home 
I 
hope, Leon, you have not a bad heart,” she added, 
musingly. 

“Oh! mamma, I could like any one else; but Ja- 
kubska I can’t help hating!—she is so very frightful;” 
and the boy, with the repulsion of childhood from per- 
sonal disgrace, covered his face with his hands. 

Seraphinka again made her appearance. “I beg 
pardon, my lady, but the insistance of this old woman 
is such that I cannot get rid of her; she says she will 
not go away till she has seen you.” 

“Fool! to brave me thus,” said the Countess ; 
“but,” she added with a sigh, “ she knows my weak- 
ness.” 

“ Mamma, let me send her off,” said Leon, fiercely. 

The Countess, glancing at her son’s contracted brow, 
rose hastily, and, folding an India shawl closel¥ round 
her emaciated, lofty form, leaning on her maid’s arm} 
slowly crossed the room. Her silent acquiescence in 
what both the young heir and Seraphinka considered 
an impertinence that deserved chastisement, caused an 
expressive glance to pass between them. Before open- 
ing the door leading to her own apartment, the 
Countess turned, and said—“ Leon, now you may go 
and play about the grounds; I don’t wish you to read 
any longer, and you need not look for my return, for 
[ am going to lie down and sleep.” 

As the door closed on his mother, Leon darted 
through the opposite one, and in a minute had cleared 
the straggling corridors and stairs that separated him 
from the so-called pleasure-grounds. 

The Castle of Stanoiki—for the house bore this 
sounding appellation—like most of the mansions be- 
longing to the nobility of that neighbourhood, was a 
long, low, irregular edifice, with so few pretensions to 
style, either architectural or decorative, that it might 
have been mistaken for a farm or ; and, 
though by no means of a remote date, it already bore 
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an air of dilapidation, owing to the want of timely 
repair. Where a tile fell, there it remained, the ser- 
vants being too idle to remove it, and the noble pos- 
sessors deeming such trifles altogether beneath their 
notice. A huge hole in the roof allowed the rain to 
enter the upper chambers, which, however, being the 
apariment allotted to guests, in nowise incommoded 
the family, A visitor, on one occasion, being obliged 
to adjust a large- umbrella over his bed, and to sleep 
beneath its protection throughout the night, informed 
his hosts in the morning of the circumstance, and his 
expedient. It was lauglied at as a good joke, but, 
with habitual carelessness in such matters, was for- 
gotten the next instant. Large patches of plaster 
had fallen here and there from the walls, and revealed 
the red brick beneath, which greatly disfigured the 
general appearance of the building. The Count once 
remarked that the house was getting sadly out of re- 
pair, and that anew one was becoming necessary; but 
the simple plan of fresh plastering and painting the 
old one never suggested itself to his mind, nor, indeed, 
to that of any one about him. 

In front of the castle, a large waste of scanty, dis- 
coloured grass extended in wearisome uniformity—a 
type of the surrounding landscape—until, by a rather 
abrupt descent, it sloped into a swamp, where the 
grass grew rank, and harboured under its tall blades 
hosts of toads and water-snakes—vermin and reptiles 
of all kinds and varieties. Beyond this swept a river; 
shallow or nearly dry in summer, a rapid torrent in 
autumn, hard frozen in winter, regularly overflowing 
each spring, and as regularly carrying away the many 
fragile bridges that intersected it and united that part 
of the Count’s domains with his lands lying on the 
other side the stream. The flats—sand-pits and bogs 
alternating—extended as far as the eye could reach, 
and gave the country a desolate, monotonous aspect, 
which was increased by the total absence of human 
habitation, except the Count’s mansion, and of trees, 
except those of his garden, that rose immediatel) 
behind it. The garden was large, and well shaded; 
and as the Countess had not, for some years past, been 
able to extend her walks beyond its limits, it had been 
kept in better style than was to be expected from the 
disorderly look of the house and the rest of its be- 
longings. It had an aviary, a fine hothouse, plenty 
of fragrant shrubs and flowers, some statues, and many 
a neat bower, which the poor lady called her stages, 
for each seat marked the place where rest became 
uecessary to her. Here Leon spent most of the time 
he devoted to his mother; though he hated its trim- 
ness, aud was ever anxious to escape to the large 
pond, some distance off, over whose wide expanse he 
could mauage a boat, unassisted by any one. 

But, notwithstanding the neglected look of all 
around, the Count was immensely rich, His wealth, 
however, like that of most landed proprietors towards 
the south of Galicia, chiefly consisted in metal and salt 
mines, so abundant in these parts. ‘This may excuse 
his having bestowed so little attention on the improve- 
meut or cultivation of land, which would have absorbed 
more time and money than its returns would have 
justified. Lis mines, and the intricate nature of,the 
accounts connected with them, wholly engaged his 


attention when not visiting his friends and connexions 


whose intimacy he wished to keep up for Leou’s sake; 








for the General, a good man in the maip, bat whose 
education had been most superficial, had no interest jy 
life beyond his estate and his heir. 

Besides the last-named all-engrossing objeet of teg. 
derness, the General had never known but two affes. 
tions—the Emperor Napoleon, under whom he had 
served, and Vanda, his first and only love. His 
existence had been under a spell. Whatever he mogt 
desired he obtained, indeed, but only after years of 
hope deferred, which proverbially maketh the heagt 
sick ; it produced on him, however, the contrary effect 
of strengthening, perhaps it might be said, of hardening, 
his character. Stanoiki being the younger son of a 
younger son, his cousin Vanda had been destined tg 
another ; and, landless, hopeless, he had followed the 
banners of Napoleon at an age when most men are 
yet intent on theit studies. Thus he became the 
pupil of the drum, as he himself termed it, and ripened 
to the din of arms; the real element of the Pole, the 
only one in which he can live content—never being at 
peace with himself except when he is at war with 
others. 

Vanda and he patiently waited years for the attain. 
ment of their most ardent wish—their union. At his 
return from Moscow, death having thinned the ranks 
of his family with inconceivable rapidity, he became 
heir to the property which he now enjoyed. Shortly 
after, he had the satisfaction to introduce Vanda as 
mistress of it. He might now have been truly happy, 
in spite of the sighs he gave to the fate of his country 
aud his hero—Poland and Napoleon—had not destiny 
again baulked his legitimate desires. All he demanded 
was an heir to the family honours about to be extinet 
in his own person, and that heir Heaven had denied. 
In vain the Countess spent hours kneeling on the cold 
pavement of her chapel—in vain did she open a bow 
tiful hand to the poor, in order to call down the blessed 
boon from Heaven—it was still denied. In vain did 
the Count resort to less spiritual means, dragging his 
wife to all the spas of Germany in succession, 
tormenting her with a continual change of habit and 
regimen; his wishes were frustrated, and the Countess, 
always delicate, grew weaker and sadder with every 
new voyage. At last, when the hope of both had well 
nigh given way to despair, and their domestic felicity 
was beginning to cloud over, the Countess became 
mother, and, oh joy! the mother of a son! The 
Count was wild with delight; and not even in the 
days of early love had he so surrounded his wife with 
attention aud tenderness as he did now. The Countess, 
too, bloomed afresh under the tardy but welcome emo- 
tion; and though the child seemed to participate im 
ler delicacy of constitution, the fond parents anc 
their every hope on this solitary treasure—for solitary 
it proved. ‘Towards the close of the first year the 
child grew hearty and robust, but the Countess begat 
to droop, and gradually sank into decline, towards whose 
last stage she was now rapidly progressing. She bore 
her sufferings with a resigned, if not a strong heat, 
and was gentle and patient as ever; but, never buey- 
ant, even in her best days, she gave way in time to 
despondency from which nothing but her husband's 
presence could rouse her. Such Leon’s birth and 
parentage, which may account for the lax edueatia 
under which the weeds of his young mind were gry" 
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Jeon stood on the lawn before the mansion, breath- 
‘oe health and enjoyment. What cared he for the 


absence of the picturesque? For him there were 
of turreted castles in the clouds when the even- | 


a gilded them with a parting tinge, and he missed 
not those reared by human hands. He was at the age 


hen trees are only desired to be climbed—when the 
inexperienced eye and heart feel the want of nothing, 
and the fresh fancy conjures up the images it would 
feed upon. But Leon was not in a dreamy mood. | 
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There were boats and boatmen at his command, grooms 
and ponies in the stable, and, in the back-yard, a kennel | 
full of dogs, a heterogeneous mixture of his own selec- 

tion; and he was revolving in his mind whether he 


should yield to any of these temptations, or seek the | 


per and his beavers, gazing the whilst me- 
chanically towards the river, when he felt a slight tug 
at his velvet polonaise. The boy started; and, turning 
round, perceived the hated Jakubska standing close to 
him, and attempting, with the humility of a Polish 
yassal, to kiss the hem of his robe. Customary as was 
this token of respect, Leon shrank from her touch with 
a shudder of aversion which he did not feel for the 
various reptiles that crawled across the grass. The 
woman perceived it, and her features, originally fine— 
for she had a touch of Armenian blood in her veins— 
but distorted by age, the indulgence of low habits, and 
the hardships of a rough life, became softened from 
their usually lowering expression as she said, with 
whining familiarity, 





“ Surely—surely—you’ll let me kiss your robe ; 


you'll not be prouder than the Countess herself. Now | 
do, my little lord, and such a handsome lord, too, as | 


you are—it’s a prince you ought to be, not a count, 
with that face and that air—do, now, let me but just 
feel that soft velvet?” 

Leon drew himself up with all his father’s severity. 
“Leave me!’’ he said; “ begone, beggar! You get 
alms enough from the chateau, what more would you 
have ?”’ 

“Ay, alms,’ she muttered. “ When you are mas- 
ter, 1 wonder if you'll give me any.”’ 

“TI!” said he impetuously—*“I shall have you 
taught with the lash to forget the road to the chateau.”’ 

“Holy Virgin !” exclaimed the woman, “so young, 
and already so hard-hearted! Do you know,’ she 
added, grasping with her long, bony fingers the stick 
that supported her, and fixing her wild black eyes in- 
tently upon those of the child, “do you know that I 
could find it in my heart to curse you?’ 

“Do not—do not!” exclaimed the boy, hastily. 
“There,” he added, drawing from his shirt front the 
small gold buttons which fastened it, “these are 
valuable—take them, and do not cast an evil eye 
upon me, for I see it—you have an evil-eye; or, if 
they do not satisfy you, take my watch’’—it was one 
belonging to his mother, which she had given him 
but a few days previously —“ take this—take every- 
thing I have, but do not touch me—do not look at 
me—and, oh! pray do not curse me.” 

_ “Keep your watch,” the woman sternly said, clos- 
ing her hand the moment the gold buttons touched 
her palm ; “it would be missed and reclaimed, and 
my lord, the Count, would have me punished like a 
thief for it—the buttons I will keep, and even en- 








dure a whipping for them, if they must be bought at 


that price. No! I will not curse you—not for your 
own sake, but for your mother’s” —she spoke the last 
words emphatically—‘take heed, however, young lord- 
ling, that your luck in life match your pride;’’ so 
saying, she shook her rags about her, and, grasping 
her stick tightly, moved off without bestowing another 
look at the boy. 

Leon remained transfixed to the spot, gazing after 
the old woman, like one in a trance. To him she ap- 
peared little else than one of those wicked fairies he 
had so often read of, whose wand had the power of 
transforming diamonds and rubies into ashes, and 
lovely young princesses into hideous wenches; and, 
as he now beheld her diminutive and spare in form, yet 
moving forward with a rapidity that would have 
baffled pursuit, and without any appearance of effort, 
striding across the plain like a huge spider, her legs 
seeming to the child’s fancy to start from her very 
neck, there was about her something so witch-like, 
that Leon might be forgiven for entertaining towards 
her both disgust and apprehension. Fresh from the 
nursery, as it were, he harboured the most supersti- 
tious dread of the evil-eye, common to the people of 
this country,* and was convinced that a malignant 
glance shot at him from those piercing black orbs had, 
in some mysterious way or other, inflicted a mortal 
injury upon him; and, in a fit of despondency, with 
head bent on his breast, he returned home. : 

In the hall, he met his mother’s maid, from whom 
he learned that the Countess was resting in her own 
apartment, where she wished to remain undisturbed 
until the Count should return. “But why do you 
look so pale, Leon?” she asked. 

“Qh! Seraphinka,” he exclaimed, bursting inte 
tears, “ Jakubska has thrown an evil-eye on me.” 

“You don’t mean to say so?’’ said the maid, 
devoutly crossing herself. ‘“ Lord—lord! Are we 
then to see you fade away like that poor child in the 
village yonder? I knew a lady once, who had lost 
five children, without any one ever knowing what 
ailed them, until it was discovered that an old, wan- 
dering beggar was in the habit of receiving charity at 
the castle, and had cast an evil-eye on them. It is 
fearful to think of, but true. Well, my lady ought 
to know best, but ——” 

At that moment the Countess’ bell called Seraphinka 
to her mistress’ apartment, whither Leon was soon 
summoned. He found his mother looking very pale 
and weary, sitting in her arm-chair. 

“ My dear boy,’’ she began, “1 just saw you talking 
with Jakubska; what can she have wanted with you ? 
Tell me all that passed, without restriction.” 

Leon, unaccustomed to any check formidable enough 
to engender the habit of falsehood, gave his mother, 
according to his own views, a correct account of the 
great misfortune that had befallen him. ‘The Countess 
listened with deep attention. When his little narrative 
came to an end, she gently drew him towards her. 

“Thank Heaven, my dear boy, that woman did not 
curse you! And never again treat any one, L 
herself, in a way to deserve it. As to the evil-eye,” 
she added, “I am not prepared to decide how far it 
may be founded on truth; but I am assured that Ja- 





* The belief in the evil-eye is common to all the Sclavoniaa 
tribes, especially in Galicia and Bobemia, : 
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kubska has no other evil in her eye, or in her heart, 
than the impatience of a bitter spirit. But don’t anger 
her, Leon; her anger were dreadful. And, above all, 
don’t tell your father anything about the loss of your 
buttons, or, in short, about your meeting with her ; 
and, remember, whenever you are tormented with a 
notion of the evil-eye, that the worst evils are not in 
the eyes or hearts of others, but in your own. Don’t 
take for confidant and adviser that poor Seraphinka, 
who sees ghosts every night in the corridor. Your 
palecheek and tearful eyes do not testify of the courage 
I expected in you. A Pole should know no fear but 
the fear of God. Be a brave boy, and think no more 
of this silly business.” 

Leon solemnly promised to do as his mother bade 
him, and saw no more of her till the Count’s return ; 
but though he did not tell the General of the day’s 
occurrence, still it weighed upon his mind, and he be- 
lieved himself predestined, thenceforward, to some great 
misfortune. ‘The Count perceiving that the child wea- 
ried of his favourite games, and became subject to fits 
of abstraction foreign to his years and temperament, 
did his best to divert his mind. At last, he hit upon 
the expedient of taking him to a bear hunt in the 
mountains, which, being a strange sight to the inhabi- 
tants of the plains—and Leon had never quitted them 
from his birth—was proportionably elating. 

As the Count had no property near the Carpathian 
mountaius, this plan included a visit to a friend—an 
additional treat to his son, since the house was filled, 
not only with the numerous children of their host, but 
those of the neighbouring geutry, who were invited to 
establish an early acquaintance with the heir of Sta- 
noiki. Leon was now as happy as the heroes of the 
fairy tales he loved so well—admired and caressed by 
all—ever some fresh amusement whiling away days 
untroubled by teaching of any kind, and the rencontre 
with the beggar woman retired somewhat into the 
back-ground of his thoughts. 

Weeks passed thus; the Count exchanging the hos- 
pitable roof of one friend for that of another; when, 
perceiving his boy to be restored to his accustomed 
health and spirits, he decided on returning home to 
look after his dear invalid. The affection of childhood, 
so much less reflective than that of riper years, did not 
prompt Leon to desire lis return. Here, in the dis- 
tant hills, he thought himself safe from the intrusion 
of her he dreaded; but down there in the plains he 
felt sure to meet again the frightful old Jakubska, and 
the thought was fraught with terror. 

They found the Countess sensibly altered for the 
worse. She now seldom quitted her apartment. Or- 
dinarily so gentle, and even indolent in her temper and 
habits, she was now fretful and irritable. Even the 
presence of her son was irksome to her; and though, 
when absent, she ever seemed to miss something, yet 
she could not endure his society for any length of 
time. Perhaps the unavoidable and fast-approaching 
separation made such interviews painful—at least, the 
Count thought so; for he entertained no illusion as to 
her state of health, and was only anxious to soften the 
last bitter trial as much as lay in his power, devoting 
now his time exclusively to his beloved Vanda. So 
Leon was altogether left to his own resources. His 
mind having recovered its tone, with the volatileness 
of youth, he turned to his own amusements, without | 








any thought of the future. The boatmen, the 

the pony, the dogs, and the chance peasants he ep. 
countered, had no sinecure, and the latter put up their. 
daily prayers to Heaven for the arrival of the expected 
tutor. 

One evening the Countess, feeling a little better, 
permitted Leon to remain with her. The General had 
that morning received a letter from a friend in Paris 
respecting the difficulty of finding a proper person who 
would consent to undertake the charge of training g 
youth so far from the French capital. 

“This gives me great pain,’’ said the Count, “ for 
it is a shame to see Leon growing up so wild.” 

The Countess was not inclined to enter on the sab. 
ject. She seemed absorbed in thought. At last 
rousing herself, she said—“ I know, my dear Ladislas, 
you would do much to oblige me—nay, I think, at 
this moment, you would not have the heart to refuse 
any request of mine; but before I give utterance to 
the wish that preoccupies me, promise to grant my re- 
quest.”’ 

“Tf it be one that my means can encompass, Vanda, 
it is granted before it is asked.” 

“ Even if you had a prejudice to conquer?” 

“T would lay more than that at your feet,” he said, 
smiling. 

“T do not speak of the cost,’’ said she, “ because 
you have often spent infinitely more to satisfy my 
most idle caprice.” 

“ T own you are so mysterious on the subject, that 
I begin to feel curious. Tell me at once—what is 
this mighty project ? ”’ 

“ Will you erect, in my honour, a school in your 
village ?”’ 

The Count started, and an angry frown gathered on 
his brow. “I said—I meant anything in reason,” 
exclaimed he, pettishly ; ‘‘ but this is an impossibility.” 

“The poor villagers desire it,” the Countess said, 
with earnestness. 

“T dare say they do,” was the reply. ‘ Don’t they 
wish a French tutor, and a dancing-master, too? Surely 
they do not limit their pretensions to so trifling 4 
thing as a school?” 

“Do you think their desire extravagant ?—I do 
not,” replied the Countess. 

“Bah! you speak like a child, Vanda. I do not 
mean merely with reference to our own interests— 
though these point pretty clearly to the propriety of 
keeping our vassals in their present state of subjection, 
which would not long exist if means of education were 
afforded them—but do you think it were a blessing to 
escape from it? They'd go starve, beg, and steal on 
their boasted liberty! You see few or no beggars on 


our estates ; for are we not obliged to provide those 
with a roof, a hearth, and fuel, who want it? Have 


they not fields to cultivate, on whose produce they cal 
not only feed their families, but, with a little industry, 
lay up a store for the future? It is true they are bound. 
to the soil ; but I do not perceive that the wanderings 
of the present generation have much -improved ite, 
Look at the state of Germany. You know little of, 
it—less of its inhabitants; but think you the system, 
of its free colleges has been a source of happiness 10, 
individuals, or has insured the peace of the country! 
It swarms with a set of needy adventurers, too 
of their acquirements to return to the simple 
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jife Of their fathers, yet often not sufficiently accom- 

to strike out any other line for themselves. 
They overcrowd the cities, embarrass every path of libe- 
ral employment, and, because theyare themselvesdiscon- 
tented and ill at ease in a state of society which affords 
not sufficient scope to their vanity and ambition, they 
make others discontented and unhappy, and become 
dangerous subjects. What the German students are 
to the German governments, ours would soon prove 
to us if your suggestions were generally carried out. 
It is a strange thing, but a fact proved by the state of 
our own class, that the mind seldom ripens to peace 
and content, but rather to dissatisfaction and doubt.’’ 

“JT am not able to reason with you, Ladislas—my 
motives are rather of the heart than of the head—but 
| still think, even if it be a wise policy, it is an un- 
christian deed to debar the poor from the right of 
cultivating their understanding.”’ 

“My dear Vanda, you might as well question our 
right of taking a knife from a child’s hand.” 

“Bat still there are natural rights,” persisted the 
Countess. 

“ Pshaw !—cant phrase of the day!” exclaimed the 
Count, impatiently. ‘ Natural rights, indeed! Does 
nature herself respect them? Do we not see youth 
languish and pine away with the decay of old age ? 
Ask the blind, the deaf and dumb, the infirm of every 
kind who are debarred from the joys of youth, why 
nature robbed them of her sweetest gifts and poisoned 
for them the dawn of life; ask the bursting heart 
of the deformed, whose spring has no flowers, whose 
youth has no love, who sees the cold, averted eye seek 
with rapture a fairer form; ask that anguished heart 
if there be torture a tyrant can inflict equal to that 
caused by this injustice of nature! When genius, 
when strength, when beauty will lie within our own 
command, then talk of nature’s freedom, nature’s 
rights, and not till then.” 

Vanda replied not, but a few silent tears stole down 
her pale cheek. 

“fam wrong to argue with you in your present 
delicate state; but really—really, Vanda, in conscience, 
I cannot grant your request.” 

“I do not think it wise to let men remain wild 
beasts,” said Vanda. 

“But do you think, dearest, that painters and poets 
would till the ground ?—that a Petrarch’s Laura would 
milk the cows ?” 

“Oh, I don’t mean that; there is a medium in all 
things,” replied Vanda. 

“That’s a mistake,’ said the General. ‘Every single 
concession 1s a stepping-stone to the next. There is a 
trite German saying which is, nevertheless, very true— 
He who gives A, must give Z along with it.’ We must 
always be prepared for the consequences of each move- 
ment. Besides, my dear Vanda, if I wished to deviate 
from my principles, in this respect, to oblige you, I could 
not; for we have, at a late meeting of nobles and pro- 
prietors, agreed upon an unanimous resistance to all en- 
croachments on the part of our peasantry ; and you can- 
not but feel how impossible it would be to break a 

adword. You see the thing is not to be done. You 
must discard it from your mind. Anything else—any- 
unconnected with my duties as a gentleman and 
a father, I shall be most happy to do for you. Now, 
pray, Vanda, try to coax your mind to some one of 
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those thousand feminine caprices which men aré so 
charmed to gratify.” 

Vanda shook her head, and sighed as she said, “Is 
there never to be progress ¢” 

“ And has there been no progress ?”’ said the Gene- 
ral, impatiently. “ Was I not present when my own 
father took off the head of a gipsy lad with the sword 
that hung by his side? I can remember the day when 
each lord made his own laws. Now, our private justice 
were murder, and you call that no progress! What 
would you have more ?”’ 

“T would have Seraphinka and my bed-light,” said 
the Countess, closing the discussion. 

The Count was now desirous of removing to Lem- 
berg, where the best medical advice might be procured 
for his suffering wife, but the Countess would not hear 
of this plan. She dreaded the fatigue of the journey, 
and was soothed by the notion of lingering in her loved 
home to the last. The Count, above all anxious not 
to distress her, yielded the point at once, the more 
readily, perhaps, that his ample fortune enabled him 
to command the frequent visits of the first medical 
practitioners in that city. The Countess found her 
chief solace in the unremitting attentions of her hus- 
band, and in the consolations of her ghostly monitors; 
one of whom, a stern Jesuitical-looking clergyman of 
the Church of Rome, seldom, of late, quitted the 
castle. With him the Countess remained closeted for 
hours; but the General observed with sorrow how much 
worse she seemed after each of those conferences. 

Prepared as they both were for their approaching 
separation, the awful moment came when they least ex- 
pected it. The Countess had of late shown symptoms 
of renewed strength. ‘The leaves were rapidly falling, 
and the Count was positive, and the Countess began 
to hope that she would pass through the ensuing 
winter. The physicians, as usual, contirmed those ex- 
pectations. But one autumnal morning, as the General 


|paid her his accustomed visit, he perceived at a single 


glance a rapid alteration in her features, and instantly 
knew, what she felt in her inmost heart, that the 
dreaded blow was about to fall. The Countess having 
gone through her religious duties, dismissed her con- 
fessor, begging that her husband and herself might be 
left alone together. She thought her desire had been 
complied with, when she suddenly perceived Leon, 
who, half-concealed by its draperies, was sobbing at 
the foot of her bed. 

“ Must he, too, leave you at this moment ? ”’ 

“Yes, yes, let him leave the room this instant— 
moments are precious.” 

The Count took Leon by the hand, and gently 
forced him from the room. 

“And now, dearest, that the child is gone, say, 
what have you on your mind ? ”’ 

“ Oh, a fearful load!” said the Countess; “it has 
weighed and glowed here,” pressing her hand tightly 
on her bosom, “until I thought 1 could bear it no 
longer—indeed, it is that, partly, which has worn me s9 
fast.” 

“Your mind wanders, my poor Vanda. Of what 
can you—of what can oue so pure—ever have been 
guilty ?”’ 

“A great sin towards you, aud a more 
being. But I feel my strength wearing fast—I must 
be brief. Leon is not our child! ’’ 
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The soothing expression of tender pity for an instant 
gave way to one of. unutterable anguish on the Gene- 
ral’s countenance; but the latter faded away as his 
first surmises came back to his mind. He had started 
from his seat by the bedside, and dropped the hand 
he held—he now resumed his place, and calmly 
said, 

“Go on, my dear Vanda.” 

“Oh, I see you are incredulous,” she said, “and 
that I am going to make you very unhappy; but my 
conscience does not permit me to withhold the truth 
any longer. You see, Ladislas, I was sorely tempted. 
You remember, when our own blessed Leon was but 
a few months old, imperative duties called you to 
Lemberg. You left our child weak and puny; at 
your return, months later, you found him strong and 
hearty—but it was not our boy you then gazed upon, 
it was a changeling! ” 

The Count was mute with contending emotions, 
among which doubt and surprise were predominant. 

“ When I saw our darling fade away,” continued 
the Countess, “day by day, hour by hour, and thought 
of your sorrow, for which there was no hope, and no 
comfort—when I thought that your affection to me 
might alter—that you would, perhaps, travel far away 
in search of some relief to your affliction—or that I 
should be condemned to watch during long years your 
undying grief—I had not the heart to meet my fate. 
I would spare myself, but you yet more. The nurse 
—poor old soul, if she were not dead I should have 
left her the care to reveal this secret, and not have 
undertaken so painful a task at such a time; let it be 
my punishment—the nurse had a cousin, a serf on our 
estate, who had a child of precisely the same age as 
ours. ‘The woman was in the deepest destitution ; 
her husband was dead; she had no means of support- 
ing her children. What shall I say more? That poor 
child we have cherished under the name of our lost 
Leon. Remember,” she said, as she saw the General 
cover his face with his hands and his breast heave 
with suppressed passion, “remember that culpable as 
was this fraud, you haveowed iteleven years of felicity.” 

“If you speak the truth—if you are not dreaming,” 
said the General, in choking accents, “ why rob me of 
my only comfort—my only consolation ? ”’ 

“ Because it would have been doubly a sin to de- 
ceive you and the world, and allow your honour and 
wealth to pass to one who had no right to either when 
fate again left you free to have a lawful heir. I know 
the wound, how severe soever it may be, will heal again. 
But I had learned to love the child so well, I should 
not, perhaps, have had the fortitude to act as duty 
dictated, had not the woman tormented me as she has 
done since the death of my poor nurse. But, for the 
last two years, not content with the pension I made 
her, which was ample, und the kindness I extended to 
all ber children, she has harassed me beyond the 
powers of endurance. Latterly, her insistance and her 
insolence have almost driven me mad ; and, unjust as it 
may be, I felt that I loved the poor child less when so 
constantly reminded of his odious mother. You see, 
Ladislas, I leave not one weakness concealed from you; 
pity and forgive.”’ 

“The woman’s name?” 

“Jakubska, my pensioner in the village yonder. 
My confessor, with herself and me, are the only per- 








sons in possession of this secret. But oh! Ladislac_ 
for justice, for humanity’s sake—it is my last prayer 
be kind to the poor boy.” 

“ Madam,” said the General, starting up, and giy; 
way to an explosion of uncontrollable anger, “ if [ gay 
find it in my heart to forgive you, it is as much as mop. 
tal has a right to demand! Betrayed !—deceiveg!_ 
fooled, as I have been, for years !—persuaded to fos. 
ter, with a parent’s care, the brat of a vassal! ] 
hardly know what restrains me from washing away 4jj 
trace of this disgrace in the changeling’s blood ! ” 

A scream burst from Vanda’s lips, and she felj 
back, to all appearance lifeless, on her pillow. The 
General was shocked. Though writhing with the ey. 
cess of his own passion, still he accused himself of 
having hastened, by his cruelty, the fatal moment, 
He rung the bell till the rope gave way. Priests 
attendants, nurses, all hastened into the room together, 
who soon discovered thatthe Countess had but swooned, 
When she came to herself, the General endeavoured, by 
the tenderest expressions, to soothe the wound he had 
inflicted. The Countess was so weak she could scarcely 
answer; but, with the last effort of expiring nature, 
raising her head from her husband’s bosom, she eried 
out, “For God’s sake, my letter! my letter!” 

She spoke no more. 

For some days after the fearful event no one was 
admitted to the General’s presence—not even the 
priest who had shrived the Countess. The bare men- 
tion of Leon’s name had excited him to such fury that 
Seraphinka strongly dissuaded the former from his 
original intention of braving his father’s anger, as he 
had often done before with the successful audacity of 
a spoiled child. He now thought the misfortunes he 
had dreaded from the evil-eye were about to fall upon 
him, beginning with his mother’s death ; but little did 
he anticipate the depth of the abyss down which he 
was about to be precipitated. 

One morning he was ’woke early by an unusual 
animation in the court below. He sprang out of bed, 
and, on looking from his window, perceived that the 
servants had drawn out his father’s travelling carriage, 
and were busily preparing it for the road. Surprise 
and joy kept the boy for a moment mute; then tar- 
ing to Seraphinka, who had just entered his room, he 
exclaimed— 

“Tam so glad we are going to leave the chateau! 
We are going back to the hills; or, perhaps, to Lem 
berg. You have been so good to me these last days, 
and so consoled me in my grief, that I will buy you 
something fine, Seraphinka.” 

“Alas! I am afraid you are not going with your 
papa, for he has given me no orders about packing up 
things for you, and yet I cannot think he would leave 
a poor child of your age in this dull, dreary chateat, 
and not even a tutor to keep you company. But, 
then, my lord is scarcely himself yet ; however, he has 
had the steward with him making arrangements, as if 
for a long absence. I began to fear, seeing that the 
poor late Countess brought my lord no dower, as We 
all know, he might have forgotten her servan 
all those who have had anything to do with my lady 
are allowed to retain their apartments in this hous 
and are to enjoy a pension, proportionate to theit 
wages during her life. As for me, I retain every 
single advantage, even to the coffee and sugar. May 
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the Virgin bless my lord, and lighten his sorrow! for 
gure there never was a more affectionate husband or a 
better lord. I own,” added Seraphinka, musingly, 
«the pension I expected, but the coffee and sugar was 
a surprise.” ntti 

Leon, wrapped in the ecstatic notion of departure, 
and being restored to his father’s presence and love, | 
heard not a single word of what Seraphinka was say-| 
ing. At that moment, the Count’s valet-de-chambre | 
entered the room. 

_ “§Seraphinka,” he said, “ prepare Count Leon for 
the journey; he is to be simply and warmly dressed, 
and ready within the shortest possible time. You had 
better make all the haste you can,’’ said he, turning’ 
to Leon—“ my lord has already locked the chambers 
of the late Countess, that no one may disturb them— 
all his orders are given—the horses are putting to, | 
and he will be in the carriage in an instant.” | 

The eager Leon made such haste, that it was lucky 
an ample cloak hid the inaccuracies of his toilet. 

“Your watch—your watch—you have forgotten | 
your watch and chain,’’ said Seraphinka, running after | 
him, as he turned from his small apartment, without | 
a word of leave-taking with his faithful ally. 

“No—not now”—he hastily answered; “ you'll 
send it after me, or keep it till 1 return. Adieu, 
Seraphinka.’”’ 

According to the custom of her country, the faith- 
ful abigail raised his hand to her lips, in token of the 
submissive devotion which girls of that class entertain 
towards their superiors. Leon, hastily tearing away 
his hand, scampered away to join his father. Never 
had the corridors or flights of stairs seemed to him so 
long as at this moment of nervous impatience ; but, 








bounding onward like a young fawn, he soon stood at || 


the carriage door. ‘The chasseur lifted him in, banged 
io the door, and mounted in the rumble behind—the 
coachman gave the rein to four fiery young horses, 
and away flew the carriage with our young hero and 
his misfortunes. 

The Count addressed not a word to the child, 
though he had not seen him since the moment he had 
so reluctantly led him from the chamber of death. 
Leon stole a timid glance at him—he was closely 
muffled in a travelling cloak, and his foraging cap was 
drawn deeply over his eyes. Little of his face as these 
precautions permitted to become visible, however, the 
contrast of his ashy pallor with his deep mourning, 
and the almost sinister expression of his brow, 
frightened the boy, and he shrank into his corner of 
the carriage. But the Count, keeping his eyes in a 
marked manner rivetted on his own window, Leon’s 
situation became too painful to be endured, and he at- 
tempted to rouse his attention. 

“ Papa,” he began—but he could get no farther, for 
the Count cried aloud —“ Silence!” in avoice of thunder. 

Never in his life had he heard those accents, or, 
at least, addressed to himself. Terrified, convinced 
now his mother was gone, that he was become an ob- 
ject of hatred to his father after having been one of 
love, the poor boy sank back in mute anguish. But Leon 
had a proud heart, and a keen natural sense of in- 
justice. He could not prevent the boyish tears from 
coursing one by one down his burning cheek; but he 
stifled the thick sobs that nearly choked him, lest the 
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Count should discover that he was weeping. Per- 
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haps this stubborn pride deprived him of the only op- 
portunity that offered for melting the Count’s heart ; 
for he was by no means what could be strictly called 
an unfeeling man, though he was stung to madness by 
the shock of losing at once his wife and his child—at 
having to blot from his existence eleven long years of 
hope and joy. His pride, too, revolted at having 
‘fostered in his halls a beggar’s brat ; and, accustomed 
‘to the roughness of the camp, to the authoritativeness 
of military command, his temper, naturally firm and 
hasty, had become harsh; and the cringing dread of 
his serfs, amongst whom he had chiefly lived of late 
‘years, had not tended to teach him self-control. 
Leon had much of the same ingredients in his com- 
position for good or for evil; and, thanks to his train- 
ing, was as obstinate and wilful as any feudal lord 
need be. 

The day was drizzly and rainy. The roads were 
vheavy. ‘There was nothing in the atmosphere nor the 
features of the country to attune the mind to a soft 
mood; and, accordingly, neither of the travellers was 
diverted from his inward brooding by external objects. 
They had hurried along at extraordinary speed for 
above an hour in this enforced silence, when they 
'ecame to a bleak, barren common, more desolate than 
anvthing they had yet seen. A solitary stone cross, 
with an efligy of Christ, whose outlines were worn by 
wind and weather—the only object that apperred 
above the dreary line of the horison in any direction 
'—stood at a short distance from the main road, point- 
ing the way, as it were, to the deep rut of a country 
by-path. At the foot of this cross sat, huddled up, 
‘an indistinct human figure, which, from its appearance, 
‘might have been mistaken for a bundle of rags. The 
Count pulled the check-string. In a moment, the 
‘carriage stopped, and he leapt from it, motioning with 
his hand to the boy to follow; then said to the at- 
tentive chasseur—‘“ Let the carriage wait for me be- 
yond the turn of the road, at the old bridge.”’ 

Though not 4 little amazed at the command he re- 
‘ceived, the well-trained domestic suppressed every 

outward mark of surprise; and, having transmitted the 

‘order to the coachman, resumed his seat in the 
‘rumble, without so much as casting one glance of 
curiosity at the three figures exposed to a pelting 
rain ina bleak waste, on which not a house, or a tree, 
or any object whatever, except the stone cross, was 
within the range of the eye. The Count now moved 
forward, followed by the child, straight up to the cross, 
“ Jakubska!” he called out. The object cowering 
‘at the foot of the stone monument rose hurriedly to 
ther feet. “I need not, I suppose,’’ continued the 
‘Count, “ repeat the conditions I have stipulated with 
_you—TI think, for your own sake, you are not likely to 
forget them. Boy,” he said, turning sharply to Leon, 
“from this day you cease to fill the place you have too 
long usurped—you are not my child—I restore you to 
your legitimate parent—you are yet young enough to 
forget the duty you now think you owe me, and to 
learn that which is due to her—the past is but a 
dream, suffer it not to linger on your mind.”’ 

So saying, he coldly turned from the mother and her 
son, and moving away with hasty strides reached the 
bend of the road and his britchka before Leon 
recovered from the first stunning effect of his 
The wheels of the retiring carriage first roused 
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from his stupor. He stared wildly round. The naked 
plain—the old witch inher dark cloak to whom he had 


just been delivered over—the carriage rolling in the 
distance—the solitude, the silence of the place—the 





rain falling in blinding mist on the delicately-nurtured | 
boy, all confused and bewildered his senses. He felt 
as if they were leaving him entirely ; and, with a cry of 
pain, he clasped his little hands and pressed them to, 
his burning brow. | 

Jakubska remained silent. Pity for the grief of her, 
child, mingled with a sort of respect for the station he | 
had but so lately filled, subdued her usual vein of; 
loquacity. The blow had stunned her too. ‘Though 
prepared for it by a hurried interview that morning at | 
the chateau, she had not yet got over the shock; nor 
could she find any balm of consolation to pour on the 
fresh wound. At last the poor abandoned boy yielded 
to his despair, and, flinging himself down on the stones, | 
howled and shrieked in the very convulsion of agony. 
It was awful to behold the anguish of the untrained | 
mind. Not for a second did he grasp the notion that | 
the object of his fantastic terror was connected with | 
him in the way the Count had described ; but the idea | 
that her malignant sorcery had prevailed at last, and | 
that now she had got possession of him, she would, 
transform him into something horrible, or make the 
world believe that he was her son, force him to toil. 
and carry weights—vague and wild notions, in short, | 
drawn from the “ Arabian Nights,” struggled with the 
still more appalling reality, as a nightmare contendswith 
our waking senses. ‘The misery of childhood is more | 
exquisite, though less lasting, than that of after-years ; | 
because the tender mind has not the power to encom- 
pass its sense of misfortune; the child is overwhelmed | 
by its incapacity for action—the feeling of its utter | 
helplessness—of its being, as it were, but a mere ball in | 
the hands of others. 

Jakubska suffered this crisis of nature to have full | 
play. She sat herself on the stone steps, and soon be- 
came absorbed in thought; so absorbed, indeed, that 
she was not aware how swiftly time sped. The very 
excess of the boy’s passion soon exhausted it, and he 
sat at as great a distance as he conveniently could 
from her he so much dreaded, with his face buried in| 
his hands, his elbows resting on his knees, hoping, | 
poor child, that the weariness, the sickness of heart | 
that weighed him down, was the harbinger of that re- 
pose to which his best friend had been consigned so few | 
days ago—the first sorrow is a thing so new ; and this | 
was worse than grief, it was a catastrophe ! | 

“Now,’’ said the woman, rising and shaking the rain. 
from her cloak, as if it had been but morning dew, sO, 
light did she seem to make of her wetting—“ now, 
Pavel, we must move forward, or we shall not arrive | 
to-night where we must go, though we are not ex-| 
pected—but we’ll make our own welcome. Come,” | 
she continued, “do not look so wild—you must go| 
with me—it’s true, though you are my own flesh and | 
blood, I can’t expect you to feel for me what I feel for| 
you; and I am not astonished that poverty frightens | 
you—that you'd rather be a lord than a serf. I had, 
myself destined you to another fate, but Heaven would | 
not permit it—however, I shall take care my brave} 
boy is not lowered down to work like a common 
peasant. I'll beg, or, for that matter, steal, before it | 
comes to such a pass. No, no; you need not be| 


afraid—be of good cheer, my son. Your fall has been 
great ; but comfort yourself, yours is not the only heavy 
heart to-day—yon proud man does not bear a light one 
in his bosom! I say, Pavel—for I must tell you you 
are christened Pavel, and not by that French name they 
used to call you by up there at the castle—we must 
be tramping—or would you that we spend the night 
in this uncomfortable spot? Ugh! it is com/‘ortless 
—but sorrow makes one peevish—when you've known 
as much of it as I have, you will be tougher than you 
arenow! What will you do ?—remain here—well-—] 
am willing—-not that I like it, but on a day like this 
how can I refuse you anything ?” 

“T won’t go with you,’’ said the boy, resolutely. 

«Then, where will you go, pray?”’ 

“ Return to the chateaua—to my good Seraphinka~ 
the only friend [ have left in the world—she’ll take 
care of me.”’ 

“ You have yet to learn the ways of the world, my 
boy. Seraphinka would no sooner know you to be what 
you are than all her boasted friendship were at once 
forfeited; her kindness was for the heir of Count 
Stanoiki—to her future lord, and not to the son 
of the despised Jakubska! If you return to the castle 
in that character, the very stable boys will hoot at, 
and set the dogs on you! No, no; you have yet to 
learn a lesson or two—but those lessons will come fast 
enough now.” 

“1’ll not move a step with you !” 

“ Well, then, I’ll spend the night here with you.” 

*T’ll appeal to the protection of the first passer-by 
—don’t think I am afraid of you, old witch—for I am 
sure you are awitch, I will not go with yon, I tell 


you. I will not cease to be a Count. I will not be a 


churl—so you may just say and do what you please.”’ 

Jakubska at a single glance perceived the difficulty 
of her situation, but she was keenly alive to the con- 
sequences of neglecting the Count’s injunctions, and 
felt, for the child’s sake as well as for her own, she 
must find means to conquer his obstinacy: suddenly a 
bright thought occurred to her. 

“You say truly, my son, I am a mighty witch; and 
if you do not obey me, I will utter a spell so potent 
that you will be bound to that stone on which you 
sit, and the murdered man who lies beneath, and the 


murderers gibbeted above, shall come and how] through- ' 


out the night around you! Now, choose if you will 
stay. Nay, I see in your eyes you think of running 
back to the castle in spite of me; but if you attempt 
to stir, I shall first make you halt of one foot ; if you 
persist, I'll make you blind of one eye—nay, if you 
move but one inch,” she added, with flashing eye, 
“look here! ’’ and she drew forth a long knife from 
her girdle. 

Leon was as brave as most children of his years; 
but he was barely eleven. His nerves had received a 
shock, and he had been bred in the midst of supersti- 
tion; not, indeed, but the Count was quite free, and the 
Countess slightly affected by such considerations, but 
the servants generally, and Seraphinka in particular, 
were deeply imbued with all sorts of delusions; and 
the latter, as we have seen, had imparted much of her 
way of thinking to Leon. So, terrified at last by the 
woman’s energy and alleged power, he rose and fol- 
lowed her. 





( To be continued, ) 
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Was George Hudson a man or a myth? The/ 
question will be asked a thousand years hence, when | 
people talk of our railways as we speak of the Pyra- | 
mids. We give the honourable member for Sunder- | 
land to wit that the expectation of his yet coming to | 
be mistaken for a myth is not in any way disreput- | 
able. A myth is not an animal connected in the 
inost distant relation with a mite. A myth, on the | 
other hand, is the ideal impersonification of a aiaian| 
impulse bestowed on the human mind, or the shadow | 
of some great event—the concentration of a vast tra-_ 
dition which has crept into, and occupied the ‘* cran- ‘| m 
nies’’ of, ten millions of minds; so that the hope of 
being immortalised as a myth places a man far above | 
his fellows, and on a footing with Hercules, or even | 
with Saturn, of old. The member for Sunderland will | 
be contented with the fate of the founder of the Assy- | 
rian empire, of whose personal identity we entertain no 
other doubt than we do of Mr. Hudson’s existence. 

We have heard the exploits of both these notable | 
personages, on credible evidence; but we have 
never met a human being who could be proved by 
any demonstration available with us to be the real | 
Nimrod, or the actual man George Hudson. In the | 
public mind Nimrod is associated with the sports of the | 
field; although in his day and country the phrase meant | 
toils and dangers. Nimrod never was engaged in| 
shooting from a preserve. He was too glad to destroy, | | 
ever to have dreamed that his degenerate de- | 
scendants and most unworthy representatives w ould 
think of preserving nuisances. Hunting with Nim- 
rod was more a necessity of life than a passion for 
sports. He was engaged club to claw with lions, 
tigers, panthers, hyenas, and similar “game brutes”’ 
—and, doubtless, knocked rattle-snakes on the head 
at the spot where, subsequently, Dr. Layard has dis- 
entombed the evidence in ivory and marble of his 
grandchildren’s talents and genius. This kind of 
work was radically different from sitting in an arm- 
chair and shooting pheasants as they fly, beaten out 
of cover by the keepers. The member for Man- 
chester is a man of peace, yet we have no doubt 
that though he mentally wrestles with Grantley 
Berkeley, and threatens to throw the stalwart 
Gloucestershire man—the representative of Nibley 
Green—yet he would have taken Nimrod by the 
hand, and recognised in him a very worthy brother, 
and fellow-labourer in the honourable employment of 
clearing the way from vermin. We take notice of 
this matter to illustrate the manner in which a myth 
may be changed from the original. Nimrod, the 
man, was the farmer’s friend, without cavil; but Nim- 
rod, the myth, is the farmer’s foe, without doubt; and 
the Nimrodians are the farmer’s worst enemies. 

We cannot, therefore, assure Mr. Hudson of a re- 
spectable mythship from posterity, especially as his 
present position is doubttul, Kuowing not what he 
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is, we feel less confident in predicting to what, in the 
hands of the bards, or those tale-bearers, the novelists, 
and Mr. Prince, he may be metamorphosed into. 
Jehu and Jehuing are now brought into a cireum- 
scribed sphere of action ; and the rebellious captain 
and the usurper of Samaria will bulk less in the 
minds of posterity than he did in those of our ances- 
try. The fate of Hudson, whose idea for evil or 
good must ever be associated with railways and 
accelerated motion, is still uncertain, Gun-cotton 
threatens todamage his position. One scientific gentle- 
man lately discovered a motive power in the explosive 
qualities of gun-cotton, which, he says, is cheap and 
effective. In prosecuting his discovery, he alleges 
that he has gained a motive power from nothing, or, 
which is the same thing, in a pecuniary sense, that 
costs nothing, and, therefore, may be atmospherical, 
We had an atmospherical power before; but the 
South Devon Company’s cashier asserts that it was 
very far indeed from costing nothing, for it nearly 
reduced them to ruin. The atmospherical principle is 
still, we think, applicable to railway objects, on a 
cheap scale, No other motion is so pleasant ; 
and the atmospheric turns sharp corners, and 
ascends steep hills, at a cheaper rate, we think, in 
Ireland than in England. The atmospheric principle 
is yet to be believed, notwithstanding the South De- 
von aud Croydon experiences. Another motive power 
will be in operation soon, Electricity will yet be ap- 
plied to that purpose. The principle is already settled, 
and in a few years we have no doubt of its being at 
work. The discovery to which we refer, however, is 
said to be applicable to common roads. The matter 
seems to work in this way: your vehicle is at the 
door—you climb the steps—take the reins or the rud- 
der—twitch your thumb, press your toe, or do some 
other insignificant action, after the manner of free- 
masonry, and you are off at an unimaginable degree 
of speed. The result in the water is not yet stated, 
perhaps not yet tried; but any power which can 
move wheels on land, can move them on water, and 
that suffices for locomotion, if the vehicle keeps afloat, 
which we shall secure in our case by the virtues of 
gutta percha or cork mattresses. With these views 
before us, it is highly probable that a man, for nothing, 
except the original build and equipment of his vehi- 
cle, which may or may not be expensive, will be en- 
abled, by and by, to leave the North Bridge, Edin. 
burgh, at half-past one; make a short call at York, 
and dine with his friead at Hyde Park Corner, Lon- 
don, on the same afternoon, precisely at five. We 
know not what is coming. Railways may be on their 
last legs. Debentures and dividends may be soon to 
become forgotten disappointments. Before Mr, 
Locke’s bill could have beeome the law of the land—- 
even if it had been accepted by the Commons, both 
his occupation, and that of his 1 islative engineer. 
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ing might, with the work of Othello, have gone for 
ever. A movement of this nature would necessarily 
alter and obscure the Hudsonian perspective; but men 
who count on every contingency never attain fame. 
Under any possible circumstances which may here- 
after occur, Mr. Hudson will be aceepted as the most 
appropriate illustration of the speculative and railway 
spirit in the current decennial period. The recent 
obscuration merely qualifies him better for this signal 
preferment. The essay written once to prove the 
non-existence of Napoleon Bonaparte was a great 
work—a mighty nothing—s big weed amongst the 
flowers of genius. Some temptation is indeed offered 
at present to prove the fabulous and entirely mythical 
character of the man George Hudson ; and if Joseph 
Hume, in whose existence we all believe, were not in 
the world, with his remembrance of the white vest 
and the champagne dinners, at the large, ugly 
house, near by the much-calumniated statue of the 
Duke of Wellington—the non-existence of Mr. Hud 
son, except as a name to use in print—asa ‘‘ John 
Doe and Richard Roe”—or a general title for 
railway chairmen, like Pharaoh amongst the Egyp- 
tians — Cesar amongst the heathen, and Pope 
amongst the Christian Romans—might be satis- 
factorily demonstrated. The biography of George 
Hudson weuld sell in thousands at the railway 
stations; and the enterprise of the cheap pub- 
lishing trade should not have allowed us to offer 
the idea first to the world at this late period 
in our hero’s history. He was born—and where, our 
information revealeth not, but the identical locality 
will yet. be established ; only we trust never to see 
‘«a house for Hudson” demanded on the title-page of 
a pamphlet, as we see to be the case in reference to 
Shakspere. He was educated—to good purpose, 
whether at the academy of Mr. Squeers, or elsewhere, 
is a matter of absolutely no importance. He entered 
Jife in the software trade, and determined to rise. He 
combined an energy with ideality in his character, 
for the poetry of George Hudson takes most daring 
flights, rivalling the verses of George Byron in the 
intensity of their power. Its influence was magical 
amongst the monied circles. He drew dividends 
from imaginvation, and pictures of prosperity that 
rivalled Eastlake’s Hagar in the sweetness of their 
colouring. Greedy men hastened to throw their 
silver into the crucible of this formidable neero- 
mancer that it might come out gold. He is the 
author of many distinguished works, but chief 
Amongst the numbers we place his ‘* California 
at Home,” in three bubbles. All his works sold 
remarkably well. They experienced a run, and be- 
came more popular than those of any rival schemer. 
History in these sentences is anticipated, and we 
retrograde to the counter, and the draper’s shop, in 
York, where all the noble dreams of future greatness 
originated, and York and Midlands were traced in 
blotting paper. Some audacious men believe the 
fortunes of Hudson to have been a fabric done by 








chance. We think them, on the other hand, a beag. 
tiful result of scheming punctually performed. Thg 
same system, we are confident, was displayed at the 
counter which eventuated in the represeutation of Sun. 
derland. The theory is erroneous that supposes such 
men as Mr. Hudson to be devoid of imagination ang 
genius. A bad general may sometimes make a great 
hit, but the man who is frequently successful is presum. 
ed to have military capacity and talent. Thecireum. 
stantial evidence of success is deemed satisfactory, 
‘* The battle of life’’ requires equal generalship with 
the fight of Goojerat. Many men dream well, who 
fail to act out their visions, but the men to be 
dreaded or admired combine conception and per. 
formance in large and equal quantities, Mr, 
Hudson is, unquestionably, one of these men; 
His aim may have been what the world de. 
signates ‘‘selfish’’—a low aim, but one requir. 
ing equal skill, with more generous efforts. The 
term ‘‘selfish” is not accurately applied in this in- 
stance. We are all “selfish.’’ Self-satisfaction is 
universally sought; but some men place their hopes 
on a nobler object than others. Mr. Hudson deter- 
mined to work out wealth, and he succeeded, with 
the aid of several adventitious cireumstances, energe- 
tically used. He abandoned the shop after it had 
served his purpose, and, without a struggle, stepped 
upon the vacant railway throne. His first victories 
were achieved in the Midlands, a splendid line atone 
period, and now fast falling into ruin. His aid was 
sought for new and for half-ruined adventures. Few 
steps could have been more unwise than his accepts 
ance of the chairmanship of the Eastern Counties, 
on ordinary principles; but we do not see the inner 
machinery. The company wascrippled. The share- 
holders were impatient. Their property had fallen 
in value. They seized on Mr. Hudson as a forlorn 
hope, and he accepted the chairmanship like a mer- 
cautile Don Quixote. Sober-minded men of business 
must have seen the folly of expecting more dividends 
from acompany because the chairman’s name was 
changed. They knew the improbability of Mr. 
Hudson devoting time to the details of their 
affairs. They must have seen the number of en- 
gagements to which he was previously pledged. 
Men not conversant with matters of this description 
might have believed in the efficiency of a name to re 
duce expenses and to increase business; but a large 
number of the shareholders must have preserved @ 
different opivion. The shares, immediately on the 
accession of the “ king’s name,” rose. His followers, 
who were drawn by the lustre of his deeds, hastened 
into the Eastern Counties. The brokers found the table 
turned, and orders to buy predominated over the orders 
tosell. The reckless prophet presided over the meet 
ings. Inthe wild and wilfu! glee of an ever-successful 
man, he foretold success, High dividends were the 
orders of the day. High dividends were indispem- 
sable to the existence of a Hudsonian line. The trick 
of reaching them was better than Sir Robert Peel's 
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of making the two ends of the revenue meet. 
The ex-Premier had no other expedient than a new 
jncome-tax, large enough for the work, and the pub- 
lic believed in his cleverness and financial talent. 
The ex-King improved on the ex-Premier. The 
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former also put on high fares—an additional income- 
tax; and he kept the accounts open so, that charges | 
which should have been deducted from revenue were | 
placed against capital, and the present rejoiced at 

the cost, and over the sorrows of futurity. Not one | 
amongst a thousand shareholders ever examined the | 
accounts closely. They took their six and seven per 
cents, and grumbled. Eight, nine, or ten, were re- | 
ceived with thanks to the talented directors, and | 
the worthy chairman. The issue. of new shares, on | 
which an immediate bonus was obtained, that went | 
like hard cash, right into the possession of the old 

shareholders, rendered the chairman and directors | 
still more popular. The affairs of the various com-| 
panies fell further into confusion; but while the 
capital account continued to receive additions, while 
new bills for new branches, and new amalgamations 
were obtained, the evil remained unchecked. 

The general progress of many railways was in- 
yolved in these dark dilemmas and bad accounting. 
The evi! customs were not confined to the Hudsonian 
lines, and we do not know that they existed in them 
to au unusually great extent. They had even the 
substantial advantage of high fares; inflicted often, 
we think, by a mistaken policy, but still likely to 
be more effective in railway than in other business, | 
They produced good dividends, sold at an excellent 
premium, and made many little fortunes, at the 
cost of the public, or by the ruin of individuals. 

A strange phenomenon occurred at last amongst 
the children of Mammon. By that title we beg 
leave not to designate railway proprietors generally, 
but only railway speculators who invested merely 
for the day, to sell again to-morrow, if the market | 
rose. This class became suddenly generous. They 
resolved to subscribe for a crown to the king. | 
Many ill-earned testimonials had been presented 
in this land of testifying by tea and buns, dinners 
and port, with the aid of silver plate or gold. 
This testimonial to a man, because he had made a 
collossal fortune, was, however, unique. Men with 
at least equal abilities, but devoted to the work of 
human improvement, went without acknowledgment 
orreward. The diseased parts of large cities con- 
tained, amid a vast amount of wrong-doing, many 
who struggled for the means to live against a 
crushing adversity. The lonely widow sighed un- 
helped, and none sought to aid her weary steps. 
The unbefriended fatherless strove to pick a living 
off the streets, and few cared to show them a more 
profitable and better way. In paths removed 
from absolute misery, and yet where honest virtue 
hardly could breathe, there were thousands to whom 
time was a wilderness; while, on their right and 
left, to others it seemed to be a long stretch of the 
ancient happy paradise, where riches and honours 
came unsought, and dropped their pleasant fruit 
at pilgrims’ feet, which ever only trode on flowers. 





Busy mea of the world could scarcely be expected|) Pe cout. now, 
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to examine particular cases in detail. Their 
time was fully occupied, and they could neither 
institute a search for the unfortunate, nor de- 
vise means for their relief if they had discovered 
them. But the best institutions were weakened 
for the want of funds. Busy men had a thou- 
sand channels open, through which they could 


'|say to mercy’s ministers, ‘‘ Go forth and bless the 


world.” They were carefully guarded against 
imposture by the unworthy, or the misapplica- 
tion of their funds. All these means were par- 
tially neglected. Charitable societies were never 
The field of the world was never fully 
tilled by the benevolent. Now, indeed, we are only 
learning our responsibilities, and the extent of our 
labours, The testimonial to Mr. Hudson, in these 
circumstances, was a work of supererogation. It was, 
however, proposed, and we have no doubt that it 
prospered admirably ; although a testimonial to 
Mr. Gladstone, or any other man who had made 
himself a millionaire, would have been equally be- 
coming and graceful. 

The adversity which swept over all interests 
troubled lightly for a season the Hudson lines, All 
railways have suffered more in the relapse than in 
the fever of national trial and mercantile calamity. 
When old and long-established houses were snap- 
ping fast and numerously, the railways still retained 
their traffic, and pronounced their dividends, In 
the storm men stopped not to count the outlay on 
petty and travelling expenses ; but when they came 
to gather up and to reform those crumbs left from 
the struggle, they began to economise even in 
railway tickets. ‘The necessary catastrophes were 
hastened by these circumstances. Dividends were 
naturally reduced. The per centage of bakers and 
brewers from their business was lessened, but railway 
proprietors considered themselves above contingen- 
cies. Tradesmenof all gradesexperienced a decrease 
in profits, but railway proprietors protested against 
the common lot. The Spring meetings of 1849 
have, therefore, been unruly and quarrelsome. The 
Caledonian Company proprietors were offended be. 


|| cause they had only three per cent. of dividend, al- 


though many of them did not take one per cent, 
from their ordinary business during the same term, 
Three per cent. is a wonderful dividend from the 
Caledonian. The line is oppressed with guaran- 
tees and preferential stock, in which the original 
proprietors generally participate. It is run throu 

one of the most unproductive hundred miles in 
Scotland. From Carlisle to the eastern terminus 
at Edinburgh it does not pass a single town with a 
population of ten thousand. From the former 
town to the western terminus at Glasgow it is 
equally deficient of feeders, until it reaches the 
iron districts, within fifteen miles of the western 
city. One-half of its route is through treeless and 
almost houseless hills and moors, which have yet 
to be rendered productive by the aid of this great 
trunk line. We have heard shrewd men say that 
they would not expect the Caledonian, with its 
heavy guarantees, to pay one per cent. Our own 
opinion is in favour of ten per cent., ten. years 
hence, if the directors can really afford to pay three 
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The railway calamities produced a panic regard- 
img the state of accounts in the various com- 
demand for statements, investigations, 

and committees, Many of these statements have 
not been of a gratifying character. We gave in the 
last number a tabular list of eighteen railway com- 
panies, whose half-yearly meetings had occurred 
during the preceding month, and on whose shares, 
if sold at present prices, a loss of thirty millions 
sterling would be incurred. Reasons exist, there- 
fore, for the bad humour of the shareholders; 
although these reasons have been partially created 
by their own necessities or timidity. The meeting 
of the York, Newcastle, and Berwick line occurred 
in February last. The shareholding mind of Eng- 
land was, ere then, tinged with suspicion. Divi- 
dends, prospects, and reports, were never absolutely 
satisfactory. The monarch of railways who pre- 
sided was attacked on his throne. A committee was 
appointed to inquire into the proceedings of the di- 
rectors. This committee called witnesses, examined 
them, and published a report, which is not cha- 
racterised by apparent good-will towards their 
chairman and his cabinet of directors, yet the report 
itself is not nearly so bad as the rumours by which 
it was preceded. The charges alleged against Mr. 
Hudson relate to the purchase by him of Great 
North of England stock, and its subsequent sale 
to the company, at a profit over the current 
market price or quotations at the day of sale. 
The stock sold by Mr. Hudson to the company 
was valued at £130,597. The overcharge made 
is said to be £7,185; of which £2,874 has been 
subsequently repaid, on the discovery by Mr. Hud- 
son that the account was erroneousy drawn, The 
balance claimed by the committee is, therefore, 
£4,311—a small sum upon a transaction of this 
magnitude, The York, Newcastle, and Berwick 
Railway arranged to purchase the stock of the 
Great North of England line, at £250 per £100 
of paid capital; and the smaller shares—for the 
shares consisted of three classes—at corresponding 
prices. The transaction is an example of the great 
profits occasionally made by railway companies, at 
the public cost. The general understanding on 
the concession of railway bills by Parliament was, 
that the dividends should not exceed 10 per cent.; 
but when they went over that sum the public were, 
in some way, to obtain a benefit by the increase. 
The Government and the Legislature, with far more 
culpable neglect of the public interests than Mr. 
Hudson has shown towards those of the York, New- 
castle, and Berwick line, adopted no proper precau- 
tions against the cleverness of companies in expend- 
ing money, ani their theory has been universally 
evaded. The York, Newcastle, and Berwick may 
never divide ten per cent. on their outlay ; but 
more than ten per cent. on the original cost is 
probable. The shareholders of companies are at 
present excited and quarrelsome on the topic of 
their dividends, but they may be assured that the 
non-shareholding public are the aggrieved parties, 
and the latter may yet deem their committee ne- 
cessary. The anti-Hudson committee of the York 
Company also discovered a charge of £984 for 
brokerage, which they consider erroneous, and a 
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payment of £100, not accounted for. The ty 
last charges are rubbish. Mr. Hudson’s misappjj. 
cation of sixpence belonging to the company woulg 
be erroneous and culpable ; but it is not probable 
that he wilfully misapplied £100. The ¢ 

for brokerage appears to have been customary, 
although the company had a special arrange. 
ment with their broker; but it is obvious that 
such entries might have been often made without 
the immediate consent or active concurrence of 
Mr. Hudson, This gentleman must employ a 
secretary, and, probably, two or three clerks, 
whom the odds and ends of business—brok 

and travelling expenses—are, doubtless, charged, 
In strict justice and impartiality, we are bound to 
say that the two last charges, whether right or 
wrong, cannot, from their amount and charaeter, 
be taken to implicate Mr, Hudson in any fraudulent 
design to benefit himself and injure the company, 
The committee allege that Mr. Hudson acted in 
the capacity of trustee for the company: that he 
was instructed to deal as their buyer: that he 
purchased the shares in the Great North of Eng. 
land a few days only previous to his transfer of 
them to the York Company, and that the latter 
transaction should have been done at prime cost, 
and not the market value. 

Mr. Hudson’s answer strikes us as satisfactory. 
He denies the trusteeship, and the understanding 
that he was to buy for the company, of which no 
minute exists. He states that he voluntarily re- 
signed, in favour of the York Company, an annual 
income of far higher value than the sum disputed, 
He reminds the shareholders that the agreement to 
buy the Great North of England stock was well- 
known to the public, and the terms specified in an 
act of parliament, obtained in July 1846, and four 
months previously to his sale of shares, He 
acknowledges the existence of an agreement at 
the York Company’s Board to purchase stock if 
it could be done on terms which would be ad- 
vantageous to them. They were bound, by 
July, 1851, to take all the stock of the Great 
North of England at a stated, and, as we think, a 
high price. They could easily reckon the value of 
the stock to them at any previous date, and, deduct- 
ing interest, ascertain what advantage, if any, 
would remain to them from purchases. They had 
the figures cast, and scales fixed, at which they 
might buy with profit from time totime. They 
did not, apparently, pay Mr. Hudson more than 
this fixed price, which still left the process ad- 
vantageous to the company. The transaction ap- 
pears to have been perfected, not with Mr. Hud- 
son alone, but with that gentleman and other 
parties. He appears, indeed, to have been con- 
nected in what may be styled a share-jobbing 
business with partners ; and a stricter commercial 
morality than the rule with railway dealers hitherto 
would alone prevent himself and partners from 
dealing in the stock of a company which he served 
in .he capacity of director or chairman. A high 
sense of honour may seem to require some 
arrangement as the self-denying clause imposed 
upon their members, by Scotch Town Couneils.an@ 








Poor-law Beards occasionally ; but it would render 
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- pected with the question. 


the aid of directors personally conversant with 
railways difficult to obtain. If Mr. Hudson was 
appointed buyer to the Company, he should have 
been paid for his services; but the shareholders 
appear not to have considered that point. If he 
was not appointed in that capacity, he was 
justified in purchasing for himself, and in sell- 
ing again to the company, if the directors were 
willing to buy, at prices not exceeding the fixed 
value to their constituents. Mr. Hudson and his 
friends could readily have arranged to retain the 
shares until the date when the company, by their 
Act of Parliament, were compelled to purchase and 
pay them. They are said to have been charged 
above the prices quoted in the share lists, but the 
circumstance, even if correctly stated, is uncon- 
The price quoted on 
the share list was obviously nominal, if complete 
reliance can be placed on the engagements of 
the company, bound by statute to purchase at a 
fixed price in two years ; for nobody would sell a 
stock in these circumstances, since the necessary 
advances could easily be obtained on its security ; 
but if complete reliance could not be placed on the 
York, Newcastle, and Berwick Company, then 
Mr. Hudson was net less entitled than any other 


person to a small profit on the risk he adopted .| 


and the profit paid was not a large percentage. It 
is stated, indeed, that he had a cheque for £80,000, 
while he had only advanced a common deposit on 
the shares; but he had evidently to pay a much 


larger sum within a few days from the receipt; 


of the cheque—and long before his claim was 
finally settled. 
The meeting of the Eastern Counties occurred 


after that of the York, Newcastle, and Berwick. 


Mr. Hudson resigned, by letter, his office as chair- 
man, and his station, necessarily, as director; but 
he did not appear at the meeting, although tele- 
graphed for by his partner in the management, 
Mr. Waddington. The dividend to be proposed 
was far beneath the baffled monarch’s promises and 
prophecies. He foresaw the coming storm, and, for 
once, he saw correctly into futurity; but he had 
not courage to meet the doom, even like such a 
king as Charles Albert, but made a commercial 
imitation of the late Emperor of Austria, and shut 
himself up in his Olmutz. 

The committee of the Eastern Counties have now 
reported, and the report assumes a most unfa- 
vourable tone towards their late chairman; yet 
the errors committed by him, though unjustifiable, 
are common, we fear, in similar accounts. These 
errors are shared with the other directors, and some 
of them with all the shareholders. The previous 
directory, in August, 1845, paid a dividend of 3s. 
per share. The proprietary were dissatisfred, and 
pressed Mr, Hudson into their service. Mr. Hudson 
entered the company, and, along with Mr. Wad- 
dington, appears to have taken almost the ex- 
elusive management of their affairs. At the sub- 
sequent half-yearly meeting to that mentioned, 
namely, in February, 1846, the shareholders had 
merély to express themselves grateful for a divi- 
dend of 9s. per share, which the directors had deter- 
mined on the previous 22d December, had adver- 
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tised on the previous 4th January, and had made 
payable on the previous 30th of that month. The 
committee allege that this dividend was adopted 
even without the knowledge of the current half- 
year’s revenue, for the period only closed apon the 
10th of January, whereas the dividend was decided 
on the 22d of December, and advertised on the 4th 
of January. 

We are astonished to find intelligent proprietors 
in the company, who should have been perfectl 
conversant with the dates on the receipt of th 
dividend, only professing now to discover an irregu- 
larity for which all the directors were responsible, 
and all the shareholders more or less liable. The 
rapid increase, from 3s. to 9s., might have raised 
suspicion, and directed attention to the circum. 
stances; and the date at which the half-year’s ac- 
count expired should have been known to all the 
large shareholders ; but they were glad to take the 
money, asking no questions, and would have asked 
none, if the same policy had been pursued and the 
payments had been continued. 

The Committee, in their report, say farther, that 
since Mr. Hudson’s acceptance of the office of 
chairman, the dividends have been invariably made 
higher than the revenue fairly permitted. The 
amount of what may be termed payments, in ad- 
vance of revenue, is £115,278 8s. 5d. The im- 
propriety of this course is clear, although it cannot 
be deemed fraudulent, and yet may be made sub- 
servient to fraud. The shareholders have got the 
money, and, in this respect, can have no complaint 
to make. In another, they have been systematically 
deceived regarding the value of their property, and 
may have been induced by the deception to abstain 
from reductions and measures that were necessary. 
It involved notoriously bad book-keeping, to which 
honest men should not have submitted. . The 
second charge is still more serious, for it appears 
that a sum of £205,294 7s. has been paid in divi- 
dends, which should have been charged on current 
expenses, instead of on the permanent capital ac- 
counts. The shareholders, during the period named, 
have received in dividends, £545,714 8s, 4d., while 
they should only have been paid £225,141 12s. 6d. 
A third charge is that a sum of £7,606 17s. 6d. is 
debited as parliamentary expenses, for which no 
vouchers are produced, because their appearance 
is considered to be inconvenient. The directors 
had, in other words, a secret-service-money fund, 
of which the shareholders obtain no explanation. 
Did they bribe Members of Parliament—or how 
was the money, averaging very nearly £2,000 per 
annum, expended? A sum of £2,000, under the 
eccentric head “ extensions,’’ has been paid to 
Mr. Waddington, the chairman of the traffic com- 
mittee, for extraordinary duties. This payment 
bears some relation to what is termed “ good ser- 
vice money,’’ and is voted, possibly, by the reeipieut 
to the receiver. The third charge does not affeet 
Mr. Hudson particularly, as the payments seem 
to have been made by Messrs. Waddington and 
Duncan, for whatever purpose the first sam of 
£7,606 17s. 6d. was expended. 

The misplacement of debits, in the second and 
the drafts on future revenue, in the first Charge, 
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were made at Mr. Hudson’s request. We have 
reason to fear similar complaints in other com- 
panies; and, although they are caused by errone- 
ous conduct, yet it is possible that this course may 
have been dictated by a desire to promote the inte- 
rests of the shareholders. The country was pass- 
ing over a period of depression, and the directors 
may have expected, subsequently, to make good 
the over-drafts on revenue; and even the misplace- 
ment of debits—although the latter may be an 
error committed in carelessness or ignorance. This 
plan may have been adopted to preserve the price 
of their stock from undue depression. It is an un- 
wise eating into capital that becomes sometimes a 
necessary evil, in the case of a private trader, but 
never should be followed by a public company 
without full and clear explanation, and is an evil 
in every possible case. 

The rapid revulsion of feeling towards Mr. Hud- 
son byhis former flatterers, slaves, and worshippers, 
illustrates old maxims, and revolts common sense. 
Lord Stanley is said to have turned the cold 
shoulder towards his future official. York, New- 
castle, and Berwick threaten to make the coming 
Government weaker, by a man with a good name. 
Lord Stanley’s pride has come to aid his honour 
in this instance. He hates the heads of young 
houses. Even Mr D’Israeli will scarcely be safe, 
with all his Arabic descent, from the haughty 
blood of Derby. Mr. Hudson is No. 1 of his family; 
and Lord Stanley wants no members of the House 
of Commons short of No. 3, and that is very low. 
One of his qualifications regards the standing in the 
world of a man’s grandfather. ‘‘To be come of 
honest forbears’’ will not satisfy the petted Master 
of Stanley, for he prefers a little dishonesty, or 
robbery even, in ones ancestors to the want of 
notoriety. Sir James Graham passes muster, be- 
cause, doubtless, the gallant Grahams slaughtered 
men and “drove cattle” in abundance. Sir Robert 
Peel is hardly to be borne ; for the Peels, we fear, 
were Saxon serfs. 

Mr, Hudson has not, we believe, attended the 
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House of Commons since these investigations be. 
gan; evincing his own feelings of honour in the 
matter, or his belief that they were to yield graye 
and overwhelming results. 

His conduct has been violently attaeked in the 
Times, and other newspapers. Even his commer. 
cial credit has been assailed. ‘‘ The bubble,’’ it wag 
said, “had burst.’’ These censures and assaults 
during an investigation are intolerably unjust ; and 
the equanimity with which they have been apparent. 
ly met, proves a conviction of either great weak. 
ness or great strength ; for aman who, in Mincing. 
lane phraseology, would be described as “‘fair med. 
dling,’’ must have resented them. —_, 

We can suppose a fraudulent solution of all the 
statements in the Eastern Counties report. Mr 
Hudson had friends with whom he acted. They 
may have bought on his and their account shares 
at the low figures before he went into the company 
or its chair; but when the negotiations for that 
arrangement were in progress, he may have erro. 
neously sustained the dividends for the present, at 
the cost of the future; until their speculation 
turned round and the profits were in cash, 

This is the most uncharitable supposition which 
can be made. The case admits nothing worse, 
But a man is not to be treated as guilty -untii the 
crime be established. Strong reasons exist for dis- 
owning the suspicion, and the alternative is merely 
that Mr. Hudson was not a better man of business 
than thousands who are pleased to condemn his con- 
duct. The commercial events of the last seven 
years have yet to be elaborately examined. They 
will display a history with which the nation has 
little reason to be gratified. The transactions in 
shares and in other stocks have not been calculated 
to improve mercantile morality or precision in ac- 
counts. Mr. Hudson has been probably a fair ex- 
ample of successful speculation in his time, but he 
should not be immeasurably condemned for taking 
the common path ; and still less, by the thousands 
who accompanied or preceded him to ruin or for- 


tune, “step by step.”’ 





THE SPIRIT’S FLIGHT. 


Wr may not grieve the spirit’s flight 

From darkness to unclouded light ! 

We cannot wish that it had stayed— 

Of earth-blights—earth-damps—sore afraid ; 

And yet, we're human—life-love, how human! 
Earthy, how earthy !—strong man, frail woman— 
Clinging ever to this dull, narrow sphere, 
Mocking all higher hopes, we grovel here. 


We have a hope—a blessed hope! — 
With sun and death "twere fit to cope 
If linked to faith—oh, fearless faith! 
That in the unfathomed sea of death, 
Leaps boldly from the giant rock of time, 
oc, Whieh it loag and weary years to climb— 
* ing away—away to eternity— 
ing the blissful air of infinity ! 











SUGGESTED BY THE DEATH OF A VERY BEAUTIFUL AND VERY PIOUS YOUNG LADY. 


Her’s was that hope, and her’s that faith 
Which lulls the stormy waves of death. 

Oh! how she wished to be away— 

Away from night to lasting day ; 

From its love and hate—its joy and sorrow— 
Now she knows no night—fears no to-morrow. 
Eternal! eternal !—changeless—for ever 

Is the joy of believers—* fading never !” 


Cease to repine—she is happier far 

Than ye e’er could have made her—than ye are. 

Wherefore be downcast ?—strive to be with her:— 

When ye leave this pilgrim-world for ever ! 

Grace is abounding !—Heaven without limit!— * ‘ 

Struggle on !—still on !—till ye are in it! 1 owl 

And that hope never flees from the faith-girt soul, 9 

But illumines the path to the spirit-goal ! ae 
Coin Rak Brown. oath ’ 











I. 
"Tis May; and, like a golden veil, the sun — 

Spreads o'er the earth, as if an angel smiled ! 
Even flowers in lonely churebyards have begun 

To ope forgotten buds serenely mild ; 

Alike they grace the mother and the child, 
However humble was their lot on earth. 

And thus the mourners have their grief beguiled 
While gazing on the lost who gave them birth. 
Now Summer smiles o’er mountain, vale, and firth, 

And all is glad, except the soul within 
That dare not join sweet Nature in her mirth— 

Ruled still by want, or woe, or hideous sin. 

I feel as I could fly like something wild. 
O, blessed month ! thou art fair Summer’s child! 





SONNETS ON MAY. 


Il. 


How fresh the landscape, even near the town, 

Just like a youthful bride for Hymen dress’d ; 
The stains of commerce have made nothing brown ; 

The solar rays have not yet warmly prese’d 

The juicy sprouts within their scorching breast, 
But all is sparkling green of purest hue; 

And, looking from the eastward to the west, 
We sec each blade hung with prismatic dew— 
That heavenly nectar, which does but renew 

The opening lips of every fragile flower, 
Making them seem more beautifully true, 

And give high odour at meridian hour. 
Nothing is fading—Death has not begun 








| O’er the sweet face of the wide world to run. 
Anprew Pars, 





STANZAS TO NIAGARA, 
Written in the Pavilion Hotel, which overlooks the “ Great Horse-shoe Fall,” September, 1848. 


NiaGara ! fierce, roaring flood, * 
The Indian named thee well ; 

His uncouth tongue fit word supplies 
To wake thy rugged spell. 


Niagara !—though harsh the term— 
May grate on polished ear ; 

To view thy mist-enshrouded form, 
Farth’s noblest sons come near, 


For, ’mid phenomena sublime, 
Thou, proudly, art alone ! 

Thy headlong mass can science gauge, 
Or tell the years now flown ? 


Since first thy waters cleft their way 
From Queenstown’s rocky height, + 

Or downward burst, from Erie’s shore, 
In overwhelming might ? 


Can skilled geologist disclose 
How long thy voice was hushed 
In chaos ere Heaven spake the word, 
And, deluge-like, thou rushed 


To meet old Ocean, and prepare 
A home for man on earth ; 

Draining dark swamps, where monsters plunged, 
And played in horrid mirth! 


Ah no! thousands of years had rolled 
Oblivious o’er thine head 

Ere light dispelled primeval gloom, 
And on thy crescent shed 





* In the language of the Indian tribes of North America, 
the word Niagara signifies “ fierce, roaring, tearing” river! In 
many cases the language of the “red man” is elevated and de- 
seriptive in the highest degree, How beautifully appropriate, 
for instance, is the term “Mississippi,” signifying the “Father 
of Waters!” 

¥ The celebrated Falls of Niagara occur on the river of that 
hame, nearly half-way between Lakes Erie and Ontario. Flowing 
from Lake Erie, it drains the great inland seas of North America, 
and the immense backgrounds extending thousands of miles be- 
yond. The distance between the two lakes is thirty-seven miles. 
The level of Lake Erie, above Lake Ontario, is said to be 335 
feet, forming the whole descent of the river. At Queenstown, 
‘even miles above Lake Ontario, and an equal distance below the 
Falls, where the northern terrace or mountain ridge crosses the 
course of the river, the height of the bank is about 310 feet. 
The Falls, by many seientifie men, are supposed to have been at 
one time as far down as the brow of this terrace, and must have 
vorn their way gradually through the rocks up to their present 
. A celebrated geologist has affirmed recently that a 
pened of several hundred thousand years must have elapsed be- 

this could have been accomplished through the agency at 
operation. The awful chasm of Niagara is about 

miles in length, and from half-a-mile to one-eighth in 
breadth, ‘and from 200 to 300 feet in depth—the river, like an 





Her many-coloured hues, and spanned 
Thy gorge with triple bow— { 

Emblem of peace !—God’s handiwork 
Traced on thine hoary brow! 


Within His temple, day and night, 
His praise thou soundest far— 

Bove peal of Heaven’s artillery, 
Or crash of demon war ! 


From yawning gulf—mysterious !|— 
Aloft, in azure sky, 

Like incense-cloud, thy spray ascends 
In wild sublimity ! 


More wondrous still—thy mystic frown 
Strikes dumb, in human breast, 

Those passions ever warring there, | 
Incapable of rest. 


*T were well if man—poor, transient thing !— 
Taming unhallowed ire, § 

Would calm pursue his chequered way 
Till age quench Nature’s fire, 


Waiting that consummation dread, 
Decreed long since by Heaven, 

When, by fierce elements let loose, 
This orb, asunder riven, 


In lurid flames shall burst, no more 
Will thy proud, thundering wave 

Then shake the earth, but darkness brood 
O’er Niagara’s grave ! 





—— ~— ee 


immense monster, writhing and foaming in its deep rock-bound 
channel, as if suffering intense agony. The width of the river 
above the Falls is from one-and-a-half to two miles, while at the 
whirlpool, three miles below the enaseade, it is contracted to 
three hundred feet. Here the noise is terrific, and the current 
so awfully rapid that it is elevated, in the middle, ten feet above 
the level of its edge. 

t The rays of the sun falling on the spray, which rises per- 
petually from the gulph of the cataract, forms generally no less 
than three beautifully-defined rainbows, the highest of which 
assumes the picturesque form of an arch broken in the centre, 
caused by the intervention of Goat Island; the next in entire 
brilliancy and form spans the gorge of 
resting on Table Rock and Goat Island ; 
splendour founds one extremity of its visionary fabric on the 
walls of the chasm, while the other dances in my eo 
on the blue mass of the mighty waterfall, forming 

of the sublime and beautiful which language cannot deseribe, 
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we ALLEGED DEFECTS OF LIFE ASSURANCE, . 


‘Some time since, we published a number of articles 
on. Life Assurance. The series was stopped by the 
French Revolution, andother heavy matters inciden- 
tal tothe past year, which occupied our pages. Articles 
on Life Assurance are necessarily heavy and dull, 
for the public are only beginning to feel an interest 
in the subject, while periodicals of limited space 
ean only devote a certain number of pages to topics 
of this character. One object was, however, so far 
successful, for a number of individuals were induced 
to examine the system of Life Assurance, and to 
adopt its benefits. By gradual steps only can these 
advantages be generally brought into use ; and yet 
we believe the time is not distant when the number 
of lives on which insurances shall be effected will 
greatly exceed the expectations now of the most san- 
guine. We have always mentioned difficulties in the 
way of its universal adoption that might and should 
be removed. To them we are not at present to revert, 
but our attention has been directed to a pamphlet, 
which contains several direct and important charges 
against the practice of some societies, and the 
general form of policies. The pamphlet, entitled 
‘* Defects of Life Assurances,’ is published by 
Messrs. Orr and Co., of London; and has been 
written with the obvious purpose of promoting the 
objects of one society; but these objects may be 
laudable. The writer gives a short history of Life 
Assurance, attacks the proprietary socicties, and 
then proceeds to the primary object of his pamph- 
let. He states: — 


“ The progress of Life Assurance has unfortunately been 
much retarded by disputes and lawsuits. Vexatious delays 
in the settlement of claims, extoried compromises, and 
protracted litigations, have had the effect of deterring many 
persons from resorting to Life Policies as provisions for 
families, or as securities in pecuniary trasactions ; and it is 
the object of the following observations to point out the 
risks to which the assured are exposed, by the present 
method of conducting Life Assurance business, and an ade 

uate remedy. And for that purpose, it is necessary to con- 
sider the terms and nature of the contract or policy, between 
the assuring parties and the assured, as heretofore prepared 
and acted upon.” 


After describing the mode of proceeding, he 
adds :— 


**These several documents—viz., the proposal, the re- 
ports of the private medical adviser, and friend, the state- 
ment made to the company’s medical adviser, and bis re- 
port, generally contain upwards of two hundred interroga- 
tories and answers: many of them being repetitions of the 
same question ; some of them relating to matters of fact of 
which the parties are cognisant ; most of them to cireumn- 
stances of which the persons applied to can have obtained 
a knowledge only by hearsay or collateral evidence ; and 
mapy of them ‘are mere matters of opicion, as to which dif- 
ferent persons may have different notions; and to the ques- 
tions reiating to such matters, it may be expected that the 
answers from the several persous, the proposer, the friend, 
the medical attendant, and the company’s medical exa- 
miper, will not all be in unison. These papers being com- 
pleted, and the premium as the policy is granted, and the 
assurance is supposed to be complete. 

_** There isa variety of expression to be found in the 
licies of different offices, and while, in some, the whole im- 
port of the agreement between the assuring and assured, 
may be gathered from the policy itself, it is the more com- 
mon to make reference in the Policy to the origi- 
nal proposal and other documents. There is, however, 
little or no difference, as to the legal construction to be put 


upon policies, as prepared by different offices.” 
The most serious part of the pamphlet stands 








on the next page, and we quote it, in the mean. 
time, without remarks :-— 


“By the policy, the assured undertakes to pay the pre. 
mium regularly, and the company to pay the stipulated 
sum, three months after the death of the assured; provided 
that ‘every statement, declaration, and all testimonials and 
documents addressed to, or deposited with the any, in 
relation to the assurance, shall be found to be in ali re 
true.’ It is further declared that these statements shall be 
held as warranted,and taken as the basis of the con 
and that the policy sball be void, if any ‘ important infor. 
mation has been omitted.’ 

“ The effect of these clauses, and the important conse 
quences resulting from them, have been determined 
decisions of the courts of law; and it is now settled, as we 
shall show by references to decided cases, institutional] 
writers, and authors of repute that if in the statements re. 
ferred to, and which are declared to be the basis of the 
contract, and to form matters of warranty, any fact, whether 
material or immaterial, has been erroneously stated, whether 
intentionally or not; or if any information considered im. 
portant has been omitted to be communicated, although 
the party applied to for information did not consider the 
omitted fact to be of the slightest importance, the policy is 
void; and all premiums paid become forfeited to the com- 
pany. We shail find that it is not enough that the writtes 
proposal and declaration made by the assured, are unob- 
jectionable. The friend’s report and that of the medical 
referee, and all statements made by the person whose lifes 
the subject of assurance, are regarded in the eye of law as 
statements of the assured party, although he neither wrote 
them, nor had an opportunity of seeing them. The policy 
is so prepared tbat the assured enters into a positive en- 
gagement that all these statements are in point of fact 
strictly and literally true, whether he was aware of them or 
not. Such an engagement being, in legal language, a war- 
ranty; and the effect of a warranty being to render the 
facts alleged in it, a condition precedent of the assurer’s.re 
sponsibility, it follows that the obligation undertaken 
the office is only effectual, ‘if,’ and ‘in the event that, 
of the many statements, whether material or of no imper- 
tance, is /i/eral/y as it has been represented.” 


The author quotes a number of legal authorities 
and of decisions in support of this view, which he 
establishes on too valid grounds. The injustice of 
rendering an insurer liable for the statements of 
his referees and medical adviser, as he is presumed 
never tosee them, and in honour, never should de- 
sire to see or to know the terms of their answers, is 
apparent. The probability of wilful fraud_ in life 
insurance is certainly small, for few men are 80 
thoroughly hardened as to plan deliberately the 
means of robbery after their death, and of commit- 
ting fraud even in the grave. The probability of 
such events is so small, that we scarcely can pet- 
ceive the propriety of retaining this clause against 
fraud. The companies can make inquiries before 
the policy is issued; they can make their own 
terms in every respect ; but when they have se- 
cepted money, and permitted arrangements to } 
formed on an engagement of this character, they 
should not be allowed the power of opening 
transaction, unless against obvious fraud. wits 

We believe the conduct of insurance companies 
is generally honourable. The interest of many 
companies consists with the punctual settlem 
of claims upon them; and the inconvenience Re 
sulting from the clauses of contract objected to 
the pamphleteer, has not made a deep impre 
on the public mind. After stating his authoril 
he says:— / — 


“ The obvious effect of the preeedi ine of ay ae 
applied to Life Policies, as these pase brass be 
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. The writer of the pamphlet acknowledges that 


is that although the company have had the means of satis- 
fying themselves, from medical examinations, reports, and 
other documents, and any other inquiry.they may have cho- 
gen to make, that the life is insurable; and parties have for 


years regularly paid the premiums; the question, whether 
there és an assurance or not, still remains open as against 
the assured ; whose policy may at any future time be ques- 
tioned, upon the general ground that the life was not insur- 
able at she time of effecting the assurance; or that the 
diselosure of the circumstances then made was not complete; 
or that some fact, perbaps quite immaterial, contained in 
one or other of the several series of questions, had turned 
out, on further inquiry, to be different from that warranted.” 


‘Mr. Sergeant Marshall, in his work on Life In- 
surance, stated, “ That a misrepresentation, in a 
material point, equally vitiates the contract, whether 
it. be. the misrepresentation of the insured himself, 
or of his agents ; and whether it proceed from fraud, 


nlistake, or negligence.”’ 


some companies have provided against the conse- 
quences of this legal doctrine, by special announce- 
mentsof their intention only todispute policies where 
an evident fraud has been committed ; but he deoms 
the provisions inadequate :— ~ 


“It is proper to state, that some companies, to whose 
= all the preceding objections are applicable, have 
advertised that they will limit their objections to 
policies, to grounds of fraud. The promiseshows, that they 
are aware of their power to litigate successfully with a 
claimant, without alleging fraud; but how far these good 
intentions of the present directors of a company may be a 
protection to a partyclaiming ona Policy, which, in gremio, 
orin its indorsements, contains its own death warrant; or, 
whether that promise would only arm him with the means 
of casting dishonour on a future Board, who may decline to 
give effect to the promises of their predecessors, at variance 
with their more formal acts, may be matter of speculation ; 
but, at all events, the question of validity or non-validity of 
the policy is s:ill left open, and the party most likely to know 
thecireumstances which occurred at the time of granting it, 
being dead before the question comes to be tried, the party 
interested in supporting the claim must look for grounds of 
defence in such information as the office alone possesses, 
and may choose to communicate.’”” 

The writer quotes a number of cases in support 
of his opinion, that the usual form of policies is 
dangerous to the assured ; and asserts that the in- 
convenience to their relatives is not to be estimated 
by the number of law-suits, but by the far greater 
number of compromises, known only to the directors 


of these institutions. 


A change in these respects may be necessary, 
and may be practicable at once by the consent of 
the societies themselves. Mutual associations can 
experience no difficulty in the case. The insured 
in them can satisfy themselves ; and proprietary 
societies, against which we feel none of the repug- 
nance exhibited by this pamphleteer and other par- 
ties, will consult their own interest by making such 
alterations in their constitution as may satisfy the 
public, whenever the latter take a sufficient interest 
in the matter, 

_ With the view of ascertaining the statistics of 
disputes, and their character, in the history of life 
ce societies—with the hope, also, of showing 

that they bore a small proportion to the number of 
policies—we issued a circular to the various so- 
cieties, of which we subjoin a copy. We believe 
that the circular was not sent to all the Scotch 
offices, and that from many answers will yet be 
Any company may refuse the informa- 

tion ; but we presume that, for their own interest, 





it wilt be generally afforded :— 





ALLEGED DEFECTS OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 3327 


“ Sin—In a pamphlet recently published, entitled ‘* De- 
fects of Life Assurance,”’ and extensively circulated by one 
Company, it is stated that many Companies are in 
habit of tly disputing the payment of Policies w 
they fall due ; oy poo such a ss 
the persons w m payment cy? 
slightest error in the statements made Pores tienes 
Insurance, or even by his referee, is sometimes made 
ground of dispate ; and that Life Insurance, as at present 
conducted, forms a very uncertain provision. 

**T have been accustomed to advocate Life Insurance, on 
the ground that it formed a certain provision for families, I 
believe that several persons who have sought information 
from me on the subject have been induced to take the same 
view of its utility as a family provision. 

“My own life is insured in several offices; but I never 
knew, and I was in no —_ responsible for, the answers 
given to the inquiries made from these offices by the friends 
to whom I referred them. 

‘*I would be obliged by your answers to the annexed 
questions, which I intend to use in May. 

** In answering the three first questions, you can, if most 
convenient, state the per centage of litigated and compro- 
mised Policies to the number that have been paid by your 
Company. 

‘*T trust that the importance of the subject, and the in- 
terest taken in the promotion of Life Insurance, may ex~- 
cuse my application.” 


The queries referred to we also copy, with the view 
of referring the various replies to them, and saving 
thus space and time :— 


“1st. The number of Policies hitherto settled in full by your 
Office ? 

“2d. The number litigated ? 

“3d. The number compromised without litigation; and an 
idea of the extent of the deductions ? 

“4th. Whether it be your practice to render an error in the 
answer of a referee a reason for invalidating a Policy on which 
you have received payment of Premiums ? 

“5th. Whether you would consider any error of an apparently 
accidental character in the proposals made to you a ground for 
disputing a Policy on which you had received Premiums ?” 


IF 
S35 F 


We copy all the answers which we have received :— 


CITY OF LONDON ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


“Ist. One; being the only claim which has arisen against the 
funds of this office out of 620 policies on foot. 

“2d. None. 

“3d. None. Attention is invited to the following clause set 
forth in our prospectus :—‘ No policy will be disputed, excepting 
under circumstances of fraud, and then only when the same shall 
have been so previously declared by referees of undoubted character.” 
“4th. Certainly not. 

“ Sth. Certainly not. 


“E. F, Leeks, Secretary.” 


WESTMINSTER AND GENERAL LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
“1st. 28 Policies, assuring £21,489, 
“2d. None. 
“3d. None. 
“4th. No. 
* 5th. No, 
“ J. W. Browne, Secretary.” 


STAR LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICE, LONDOX, 


“Ist. Fifty-two. 
“2d. None.—The office has notice of action for 


of a claim in Ireland on the life of a whom the diree- 
tors are certified was a notorious and who died 
from the effects of intemperance. r 
** 3d. a rt ppm gen! ag 
‘* 4th. Aa unintentional error not be considered a 
sufficient reason for inval a policy. 


‘5th. Misrepresentation with « view to fraud is the only 
reason why any respectable office would refuse te pay the 
sum insured. . ’ : 


ARCHITECTS’ ASSURANCE OFFIOCB, LONDON, 





* Ist. None. 1 one 
“2d. None. lath 
** 3d. None. ni 40 tl 
“ 4th. No. lly Coqu 
“ Sth. No.” . 


) 
: 
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To this reply the following explanation is ap- 
pended :— 

“ The Manager of the Architects’, Builders’, and General 
Insurance Company has complied with Mr. Troup’s request 
by answering the annexed questions, but the replies can be 
of little use, the company having been established little 
more than one year. 


** 69, Lombard Street, 

London, April 15, 1849.” 

‘* UNITED KINGDOM TEMPERANCE AND GENERAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 

** Ist. Fifty-one. 

“2d. None. One Irish claim refused, and never attempted 
to be recovered, the fraud being too palpable. 

‘*3d. None. We should never refuse a claim unless we 
were satisfied of fraud, and then it would be refused abso- 
lutely. 

“4th. Certainly not, unless the “ error” were a palpable 
fraud. 

“Sth. Certainly not.” 

THE LONDON INDISPUTABLE LIFE POLICY COMPANY. 
“ London, 19th March, 1849. 


“ Sir,—In answer to the five queries annexed to your cir- 
cular of 13th instant, I beg to state that this company is 
prohibited by their deed of constitution from disputing a 
policy upon any ground whatever. 

‘‘ Permit me to suggest, in case you shail not get the in- 
formation you require in answer to your queries from the 
several offices, that the real nature of the contract subsisting 
betwixt the various life companies and their respective as8- 
sured may be learned from an inspection of the schedules 
of proposal, and the policies adopted by the offices. The 
proposal, policy, and its indorsements always containing the 
terms of the contract.—I am, Xc., 

“ ALEX. RoBERTSON.”’ 

We are acquainted with the facts mentioned by 
the writer, but we had no means of ascertaining the 
proportion of litigated and compromised cases except 
those already adopted. 

Royal Insurance Orrick, Rorau Insurance BuILpINGs. 

‘*Liverpoot, April 23, 1849. 

**T received from you a printed letter, a few days since, 
gaa a few questious, to which you request my re- 

ies. 
pe It would give me pleasure to answer those questions in 
the order you bave put them, for the purpose of aiding the 
object you profess to have in view, viz., to enlighten the 
=— on the subject of life assurance. It so happens, 

owever, that this company has been so short atime in 
existence as to admit only of a general reply to your in- 
guiries. 

‘*] beg therefore to inform you that the company has, 
singularly, had but one loss since its commencement, four 
years since, although it has insured about 360 lives. The 
claim under the policy referred to was promptly paid, 
without waiting for the usual three months from the proo! 
of death, and without any deduction of discount. There 
has been, consequently, vo litigation. 

‘* And, finally, with respect to your 4thand 5th questions, 
I cau only express my entire conviction that, while the 
company would judge of every individual case by its own 
mnerits, it would be guided by the most liberal prin- 
ciples in its conclusions, and would assuredly never take 
advantage of any accidental error in the proposal or in the 
replies of the referees. 

** At the sane time it would reserve to itself the right to 
investigate strictly any claim manifest/y founded in fraud. 

“ The d rectors have, indeed, determined to adopt, both in 
its fire and life departments, the most honourable and en- 
larged views, 80 as to give ent:re security to the public. 

“ Indeed, an assurance company, directed by any other than 
principles such as these, could not long sustain itself, in an 
age when the advantages of insurance in a secure and re- 
spectable office are, by the aid of enlightened writers on the 
suiject beginning to be almost universally felt and acknow- 
ledged. 

** Agreeably with your request, I send the last reports of 
the company.—lam, &c., 

“Percy M. Dove, Manager.’”’ 

MERCHANT'S AND TRADES“ AN'S MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 

OFFICE. 
** London, April 17th, 1849. 

** Sir—I enclose my replies to your questions, and I beg 
to observe that this office would never think of disputing a 
policy from any accidental misdescription ; but in the event 








of ies combining to defraud the office, I do not 

nod ae table office, having a due regard to the Peet 
the policy holders, could say such a policy should be indis. 
putable. It would be holding out a premium to crime, | 
have requested Mr. Thomson to enelose you a note on this 
subject.—Your obedient Servant, 


‘“* THos. Muserave, Seo,” 


We also copy Mr. Thomison’s note referred to iy 
the preceding :— 
MERCHANT'S AND TRADESMAN'S MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
OFFICE. 

“ London, 17th April, 1849. 
‘* Sir,—I have your favour of llth, and have had our 
return filled up. With refereuce to the defects, Ke., I be. 
lieve the course of law furnishes a very meagre array of gig. 
puted policies considering the amount of business done 
‘The number of cases compromised are, I should think, ve : 
few, as they are too bad for compromising before they will 
be disputed. Judging from the number of cases that’ have 
come within my own knowledge, where the offices haye 
paid, and there could be no moral doubt of fraud, I would 
say that there is more need to apply a check against 
fraud, than openly to avow defending it. Assurance ought 
to be an honest and fair contract for the society and the in. 
dividual ; and a fraud committed by one contracting party 
must be at the expense of the other. It is quite absurd to 
state that you have an upportunity, and may satisfy your- 
self as to all representations of health, d&c. There are many 
latent diseases which could not be discovered by the ord. 
nary examination, and of which the party might be fully 
cognisant, and intentionally and frendulentiy suppress, 
Now, I know of no rule of law or equity whereby an inten- 
tional deliberate fraud committed by one party is avowed 
and sanctioned as correct by the other. It is one thing for 
the society not to dispute a policy, unless they are fully 
satisfied of direct fraud, and to pay where they have no moral 
doubt that fraud has been committed ; but it is quite another 
thing to withdraw all obligations to honesty and to sanction the 
fraud if committed—and this more than questionable moral 
appears to be adopted by some offices, solely because hardly 
any of the frauds committed are so clearly made out as to 
induce the offices to dispute them. I shall probably refer 
to this and some other syibjects, which I think equally ob. 
jectionable, when I have more leisure.—In haste, yours, &e. 

** Geo. ‘THomson,” 


The difficulty in proving that an insurer was ae. 
quainted with the existence of disease, when he 
effected his policy, must be considerable. We sub- 
join the answers :— 


‘Ist. Two. 

«2d. None, 

‘* 3d. None. 

‘*4th. Only in case of Fraud. 

‘Sth. No. 

‘*Tuos. Musorave, Secretary.” 
THE GENERAL LIFE AND FIRE ASSURANCE OFFICE. 
** 14th April, 1849. 

“Enclosed I return your replies with such answers as 
our experience supplies, and shall be happy, on all occa- 
sions, to furnish any evidence which we may possess. Those 
who are acquainted with the practices of offices of any re- 
spectability, cannot but smile at the gross misrepresenta- 
tion to which you refer. Facts are stubborn things, and 
they will ultimately tell their tale. 

**I send a copy of our last report, and remain, yours, &e. 

‘*T, Price, Secretary.” 

“1st. 94 Policies, assuring £37,437, - 

“2d. One Policy, concerning which enquiries were di- 
rected to be made, in conjunction with three other offices. 
The circumstances were very suspicious; but, as the result 
of the inquiries, we paid the money. 

** 3d. One for £999, on which we paid £250. 

**4th. No, certainly. 

“Sth. No, certainly.” 

IMPERIAL LIFE OFFICE. 
“London, April 21, 1849. 

“Sir,—I yesterday, for the first time, saw the pamphlet 
entitied ‘ Defects of Life Assurance,’ and can only suppose 
that the author wishes to raise up some office of his own, 
by traducing the characters of others. 

** Although I am not authorised to reply officially to the 
questions in your circular of the 11th inst,, I will not hesi- 
tate to say that the litigated cases in this office do not amount 
to one-half per cent. of all the claims made upon it, exeeed- 
ing three quarters of a million sterling ; that none have ever 


been compromised, and that it is not the practice of the 
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company to render an error in the answer of a referee, or 
any error of an accidental character, reasons for invalidating 


rr been upwards of 28 years connected with this 

, and believe that its honourable practice is fol- 

jowed by most others, SENS. Se apongepens 

ring slanderers may state to the contrary.—I am 
pmpee an **Sam. InGat,”” 


7 BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


“ Cornhill, London, 16th April, 1849. 

“ The questions you have sent me I have the pleasure to 
return you, fully answered on the other side; feeling that, 
asa public body, we owe it to the public to give full infor- 
mation on matters of such great and general interest as those 


‘red about b rou.—I am, &c., 
enquire a y ie EBEN. FERNIE, Managing Director. 


Ist. 965. ole 
“ ad. Eight ; under circumstances that rendered litigation 


unavoidable, and in the course of twenty-eight years. 

‘3d, Sixteen ; caused by errors in statement of age, and 
other circumstances requiring explanation; and which were | 
followed by such deductions, under mutual agreement, as, 
‘the facts, when ascertained, rendered needful. Amount of 
claims, about £16,000 ; deductions, under £4,000, 

“4th, No; not unless supposed to be a wilful mis-state- 
ment, with a fraudulent intent, and then it would form sub- 
j enquiry. 
ress Certainly not; but if it were of such a nature as to 
render rectification absolutely needful, such rectification 
might be required.” 

THE COMMERCIAL AND GENERAL ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 

LONDON. 

‘Ist. [The first query is not filled up. ] ; 

“2d. None. All claims have been paid without litiga- 
tion. 

‘3d. None. All paid in full. 

“4th. No such case has occurred, but a slight discre- 
pancy in one instance, which the office did not take any ad- 
vantage of. 

“Sth. Not unless a clear case of fraud was established, 
or gross omission.” 


SOOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
“* Edinburgh, 24th April, 1849. 

‘‘Mr, Watson begs to acknowledge receipt of a circular 
letter, in reference to the insecurity of Life Assurance Poli- 
cies, as alleged in a recent publication. 

‘Mr. Watson now begs to enclose a copy of the recently 
published report of this institution; the information con- 
tained in which, will substantially, and, as he trusts, satis- 
factorily answer the queries annexed to the circular.” 


At pages 10 and 11 we find a very satisfac.ory 
auswer to the statements regarding the form of 
policies, already referred to:— 

* * * 


* * * * . © 





“ Such feelings of insecurity have of late become especi- 
ally prevalent, from the construction which, in some cases, 
has been given to the warranty or condition, that there 
shall be a forfeiture if the proposal and declaration made at 
admission, as the basis of the contract, shall contain any 
untrue averment. This rule has hitherto formed part of 
the articles of assurance companies, and it has been so in- 
terpreted as to subvert all reasonable confidence in the vali- 
dity of the contract. For it kas been held that, although 
there be no fraud, or concealment, or misrepresentation, 
and although both the applicant and his referees acted with 
open good faith in making the averment, yet if it should 

eventually found to be ‘ untrue,’ the policy was for- 
feited. The most obvious, as well as most comimon, illus- 
tration of the effect of this interpretation is to be found in 
the assured having, at the date of the application, the germ 
of a malady which ultimately proved fatal, but of which he 
was ¢itirely ignorant at the date of his declaration, and the 
existence of which was ascertained only by a post mortem 
examination. Here the object of the assurance would be 
absolutely defeated, and the company might profit largely, 
while the assured was acting with entire good faith. The 
actual state of the law on this subject is very unsatisfactory 
for the assured, and it is not surprising that there should 
= demand for a change in the rules of assurance compa- 


“Your directors, in this state of the law, have thought it 
of the highest importance to adopt the rule that, with the 
exception of the averment as to age, there shall be no for- 

tare unless the averments be fraudulent as well as untrue. 

appears to be the just and reasonable construction of 








the coutract, and that by which, notwithstanding the former 
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words of the deed of constitution, the directors would have 
governed themselves in practice. But according to a prin- 
ciple already indicated, they hold the sound course to be 
that the security of the assured should be derived, not from 
their discretion, but from his right under the deed of consti- 
tution. This is the fall length to which the principle of inde- 
feasibility can safely be carried, for the doctrine maintained 
by some that the policy ought to be indefeasible, even if 
fraud did exist, appears to be wholly untenable, for rea- 
sons which are too clear to require detail. The sound and 
just reasons for defeasibility through fraud ought not to be 
disregarded, on the ground that the instances in which 
frauds would be perpetrated would probably be rare. The 
forfeiture resulting from an untrue averment as to age 
has, however, been retained, because on that point accurate 
information can be procured with ordinary care, and no en- 
couragement should be given to inattention to so important 
a part of the basis of the contract. But the power of allow- 
ing the correction of innocent error as to age is given to the 
directors by the amended rales.”’ 
EDINBURGH LIPE ASSURANCE OFFICE. 

“ Sir,—A copy of your circular of the 13th instant, as to 
Life Assurance, with relative queries annexed, has been 
handed me. 

‘** Whilst thinking it unnecessary for your objects to enter 
specific auswers to those queries, I have much satisfaction 
in informing you that, since the establishment of this Com- 
pany, upwards of a quarter of a century ago, there has been 
but one instance in which the claim on a policy, on the 
death of a party, has been even disputed by this company, 
and that on tbe ground of misrepresentation, and deliberate 
concealment of faets, known only to the assured himself ; 
and that the Company, having obtained a verdict in their 
favour, thereafter paid the modified amount of the claim 
to the party suing, on the ground that, as an assignee, he 
was ignorant of the fraud practised on“the Company—all 
that was desired being to vindicate the right of the Company 
to refuse payment on fraudulent concealment. 

‘* I am satisfied that the Directors of this Company would 
never take; any advantage of trifling errors, either of the 
referees, or of the parties assuring, wherever there was a 
perfect bona fide apparent in the transaction, whilst they 
would vindicate to the last the Company’s right to protect 
itself against deliberate attempts at fraud, either by con- 
cealment or otherwise. 

“Tam, &e. 
‘Wa. Dickson, Secretary.” 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND ASSURANCE INSTITUTION. 
** London, April 18, 1849. 

“ Tam in receipt of your circular of the 11th instant, in 
answer to which I beg torefer you tothe enclosed Prospec- 
tus, by page 9 of which you will perceive that fraud only can 
vitiate a policy issued by this institution .—‘ Fraud only te 
vitiate a policy. Death by suicide, duelling, or the hands 
of justice, to render the assurance null and void, except the 
policy be duly assigned to another party for a bona fide con- 
sideration. Claims will be paid within three months after 
satisfactory proofs of death.’—I am, Sir, your very obedient 


servant 
; “ W. Emmens, Secretary. 


Lire AssociaTion or Scorrann, Estasrisueen 1889, 

“Ist. The Society have not bitheréo published the precise 
details of their claims ; but it may be stated that they have 
been considerably less than what were calculated upon. 

“2d. None litigated. 

‘*3d, None compromised, or even objected to. 

‘**4th. During the ten years the Life Association of Seot- 
land has existed, the point in the 4th query has never been 
brought up for practice or even consideration ; and as to 
the point in the Sth query, the society has always allowed 
the Assured to amend any accidental error, and if it has 
been regarding age, the premium has always been reduced 
or increased, as the case required. 

“ Joun Frasex, Manager. 

“Edinburgh, 22d March, 1849.” 

UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
“ Glasgow Office, April 19, 1849. 

“ Ist. This must be answered by the Manager of the Head 
Office. All that have fallen here have been settled in full. 

“2d, Not one, 

“3d. Not one. 

‘4th. No such circumstance has ever oceurred-—One 

roposer made a false statement, whieh was discovered at 
= death; but even this policy we paid in full without any 
ispute. 

** Sth. Certainly not.—I may mention one, (I could state 
several where mistakes in age have occurred, and not dis- 
covered till death). The party referred to made a mis- 
statement of turee years in his age. At hig death the mis- 
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take was discovered by certificate from the session-clerk, 
proving him to be three years older at the time of insurance 
than stated. 

** The Directors were satisfied, from the insurer's well- 
known respectability, that it was an unintentional mistake, 
and at once paid so ow amount of the policy (£1,000), 
simply charging the difference of the rate of premium be- 
tween 48 and 51, the last being his actual age on filling up 


his proposal. Yours, 
‘* Avex. B. Seaton.” 


HAND IN HAND. 
‘* London, April 18, 1849. 

“ The chairman authorises me to say that we have never 
litigated any one policy, and that we have never compro- 
mised any claim.—I am, &c., “A 

‘*Ros. Steven, Secy. 





The replies given in the preceding pages are 
generally satisfactory. With the view of promul- 
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gating information on the subject, we wish that 
some of them had been more specific. ' 

The statistics of Life Assurance are still un- 
known. The number of policies is not even stated, 
and, if it were, as several policies are current on 
one life, we should not have the means of aseer. 
taining the number of individuals insured. 

We will probably receive more answers to the 
circular, which we shall publish in the June Num. 
ber, but those already given confirm the idea that 
disputed policies rarely occur. 

The. theory might, however, with much comfort, 
and perfect security, be conformed to the practice; 
after the course adopted by the Scottish Provident 
and other companies. 





LITERARY 


American Scenes and Christian Slavery. By Ebenezer 
Davies. London: John Snow. 

Tris is the last volume on American slavery. The 
author is a minister of New Amsterdam, Berbice. Sick- 
nesa, induced him to visit the Southern States of Americ a 
and he travelled over them for 4,000 miles. 

Mr. Davies is a Welshman, but the former circum- 
stances of his own flock gave him a peculiar interest in 
the condition of the American slaves, and he reveals the 
existence of a lamentable state of society. 

The picture has been drawn so often, and is so pain- 
ful, that those who have no national antipathy to the 
Americans would gladly draw a thick veil over the en- 
tire business, if that were not in itself abetting the crime 
and aiding the criminals. 

Nothing can be more decidedly horrible than the 
transactions narrated in the following extract :— 

“Mary Brown, a coloured girl, was the daughter of free pa- 
rents in Washington city—the capital of the freest nation under 
heaven! She lived with her parents until the death of her 
mother. One day, when she was near the Potomac Bridge, the 
Sheriff overtook her, and told her that she must go with him. 
She inquired what for? He made no reply, but told her to 
come along, and took her immediately to a slave auction. Mary 
told him she was free; but he contradicted her, and the sale 
proceeded. The auctioneer soon sold her for 350 dollars, to a 
Mississippi trader. She was first taken to jail; and, after a few 
hours, was handcuffed, chained to a man-slare, and started, in a 
drove of about furty, for New Orleans. Her handcuffs made her 
wrists swell so much that they were obliged to take them off, 
and put fetters round her ancles. In the morning the handcuffs 
were again put on. Thus they travelled for two weeks, wading 


anand 





rivers, whipped up all day, and beaten at night if they had not 
performed the prescribed distance. She frequently waded rivers | 
in her chains, with water up to her waist. The month was | 
October, and the air cold and frosty. After she had travelled 
thus twelve or fifteen days, her arms and ancles had become so | 
swollen that she felt as if she could go no farther. They had 
no beds, usually sleeping in barns—sometimes out on the naked | 
ground ; and such were her misery and pain, that she could only 
lie and cry all night. Still she was driven on for another week ; 
and every time the trader caught her crying he beat her, utter- 
ing fearful curses. If he caught her praying, he said he would 
* give her Ael/.’ Mary was a member of the Methodist Church 
in Washington. There were several pious people in the com. | 
pany; and at night, when the driver found them melancholy, 
and disposed to pray, he had a fiddle brought, and made them 
dance in their chains, whipping them till they complied. Mary 
at length became so weak that she really could travel on foot no. 
further. Her feeble frame was exhausted, and sank beneath | 
accumulated sufferings, She was seized with a burning fever ; | 
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and the diabolical trader—not moved with pity, but only fearing 
he should lose her—placed her for the remainder of the way ia 
awaggon. Arriving at Natchez, they were all offered for sale, 
Mary, being still sick, begged she might be sold to a kind mas. 
ter. Sometimes she made this request in the hearing of pur- 
chasers, but she was always insulted for it, and afterwards punished 
by her cruel master for her presumption. On one occasion he 
tied her up by the hands, so that she could barely touch the 
floor with her toes. He kept her thus suspended for a whole 
day, whipping her at intervals. In any other country this in- 
human beast would have been tried for the greatest crime, short 
of murder, that man can commit against woman, and transported 
for life. Poor Mary Brown was at length sold, at 450 dollars, 
as a house-servant to a wealthy man of Vicksburgh, who con- 
pelled her to cohabit with him, and had children by her—most 
probably filling up the measure of his iniquity by selling his own 
flesh.” 

Mary Brown’s owner, who very probably may sell. hjs 
children, is susceptible of the highest hononrs in the state, 
and not to be regarded as a remarkably loose man. Selling 
children is a common mode of making money amongst 
some of these southern gentlemen, who would, probably, 
upbraid the Circassian system of disposing of young fe- 
males for the Turkish harems. But the latter are 
better than the Vicksburgh harems. 

After Mary Brown’s tale, the following story is com- 
paratively moral, in fact, nothing more than a peculiar 
prejudice, which chooses to forget some Bible texts ;—~ 


“ Subsequently, on the same day, I had conversation with a 
young man, whom I had that afternoon seen sitting down at 
the Lord’s Table in the Baptist Church. He told me that there 
were in New Orleans two Baptist churches of coloured people, 
presided over by faithful and devoted pastors of their own colonr. 
‘And does your pastor,’ I inquired, ‘ recognise them, and have 
fellowship with them?’ ‘Oh! yes, he has often preached to 
them. He feels very anxious, I can assure you, for the conver- 
sion of the slaves.’ ‘And do those coloured preachers ever 
occupy your pulpit? ‘Oh, dear me, no!’ with evident alarm. 
‘Why not? You say they are good men, and sound in doc- 
trine. ‘Oh! they would not be tolerated. Besides, they are 
accustomed to speak in broken English, and in very familiar 
language; otherwise the slaves could not understand them, | The 
slaves, you know, cannot read, and are not allowed to learn.’ 
This he said in a tone of voice which indicated an entire acqui- 
escence in that state of things, as if he thought the arrangement 
perfectly right. But what iniquity! To come between the 


_| Word of God and his rational creature! To interpose, between 


the light of Heaven and the soul of man! ‘To withhold the 
lamp of life from one-sixth of the entire population! Of all the 
damning features of American slavery, this is the most damming ! 

“*T suppose,’ continued I, ‘if any of the black people come ta 
your churches, they have to sit by themselyes?’ 
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Foumg Mas— Of course; I have never seen it otherwise.’ 
“s Myself.—‘ And I have never before seen it so. Whth us in 
British Guiana, blacks and white mingle together indiscrimi- 
astely fn the worship of our common Father.’ 

“Toung' Man (with amazement.)—‘ There must be a great 
change ‘here before it comes to that. It must appear very 


Oe Myself — Very much like heaven, where they shall come 

from the east and from the west, from the north and 
from the south, &e. Why, we have black deacons who, at the 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper, carry the bread and wine, and 
give them even to the white people.’ 

“ Young Man (with more astonishment than ever, and in a 
tone of offended dignity)—‘I don’t think I could stand that—I 
don’t! A great change must take place in my feelings before I 
eould. I don’t like to mingle Ham and Japhet together for my 

I don’t.” 

“ Myself —‘ Why, they were mingled together in the ark.’ 

_ Young Man.—‘ Yes; but old Noah quarrelled with Ham 
soon after he came out, and cursed him.’ 

“ Myself.—‘ Granted ; but you and your pastor profess to be 
anxious for the slaves’ conversion to God, and thereby to roll 
sway the curse.’ Here the dialogue ended. 
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The slave trade is not the only black spot in American | 
life. The people have an unaccountable love to war—to| 
the acquisition of glory, and other people’s land. 

The ministers in their pulpits appeared all to deem 
success for the Mexican expedition a proper subject of 
prayer ; and that was one of the darkest raids in which 
the States ever engaged. 

Some of these ministers were men of great acquire- 
ments and eloquence, who, except for their bending be- 
neath the slave and war spirit, would have stood high in 
the traveller’s regards :— 


“In the evening I was desirous of hearing Dr. Hawkes, an 
Episcopalian minister, of whose talents and popularity I had 
heard much in New Orleans ; but finding that he did not preach 
in the evening, I went again to hear Dr. Scott at the Presby- 
terian Church. Having stood a considerable time at the door 
inside, and receiving no encouragement to advance, I ventured, 
along with my wife, to enter the pew next to the door. This 
proved a most unfortunate position. There was not light enough 
to take any notes; while the incessant opening and shutting of 
the door, with its rusty hinges, made it extremely difficult to 
hear. The discourse, however, which was again addressed to 
young men in great cities, was characterised by all the power 
and piety which distinguished the one of the previous Sabbath. 
I retired deeply impressed with the value of such a ministry, 
in such a place. Dr. Scott was one of the American delegates 
to the Conference for the formation of the Evangelical Alliance 
in 1846. He isa southern man, born and bred amidst the wilds 
of Tennessee, whose early educational advantages were very 
small. He is,in a great measure, a self-mademan. Brought up 
in the midst of slavery, he is (I rejoice to hear) a cordial hater 
of the system. As a minister, he is ‘thoroughly furnished—a 
workman that needeth not be ashamed.’ His knowledge of the 
world, as well as of the Word of God and of the human heart, 
is extensive, and is turned to the best account in his ministra- 
tion. In leaving New Orleans, I felt no regret but that I had 
not called upon this good man.” 

The Voluntary principle, according to Mr. Davis, works 
admirably in the States, and he quotes the case of church- 
building in Cincinnati to support his opinion :— 

“ By the close of the year 1845, the voluntary principle, with- 
out any governmental or municipal aid whatever, had provided 
the following places of worship :— 








Presbyterian,  - 12 New Jerusalem, - 1 
Methodist Episcopal, 12 Universalist, : 1 
Roman Catholic, 7 Second Advent, - l 
Baptist, - ° 5 Mormons, - : 1 
Latheran, - ° 5 Friends, - . 1 
Protestant Episcopal, 4 Congregational, - 1 
“Christian Disciples,” 4 Restorationists, - ] 
Methodist Protestants, 3 United Brethren, - 1 
Jewish, ‘ 9 “Christians” , 
Welsh, - 3 ) ome 
German Reformed, 2 Total, 67 





sons to each, would afford accommodation for nearly two-thirds of 
what the entire population was at that time; and surely two- 
thirds of any community is quite as large a proportion as can- 
under the most favourable circumstances, be expected to 
places of worship at any given time, Behold, then, the 
and the efficiency of the voluntary principle! This young 
with all its wants, is far better furnished with places of 
than the generality of commercial and manufacturing towns in 
England. 

“ Dr Reed visited Cincinnati in 1834. He gives the popula- 
tion at that time at 30,000, and the places of worship as follows. 
I insert them that you may see at a glance what the voluntary 
principle did in the 11 years that followed :— 


i 


i 


Presbyterian, : 6 Campbellite Baptists, 1 

Methodists, : + Jews, - - 1 

Baptist, - - 2 = 

Episcopalian, - 2 Total in 1834, 21 

German Lutheran, 2 “ in 1845, 67 

Unitarian, - : l — 

Roman Catholic, - l Increase, 46” 
Swedes, - 1 





The statement only proves the rapid rise of Cincinnati, 
and the prosperity of its population. People in prosperous 
circumstances are generally willing to build churches, and 
afterwards often neglect them, 


The voluntary principle will prosper wherever it is 
wrought with energy. The members of churches in the 
poorest lands may support the ministrations of religion, if 
they will only try. 

The Americans have a great advantage over us in a 
free press. The press is unstamped, and the results of an 
unstamped press astonish persons accustomed to the red 
stamp on newspapers. The sale of periodicals in 
Cincinnati is very great. 

“There are sixteen daily papers! Of these, thirteen issue 
also a weekly number. Besides these there are seventeen weekly 
papers unconnected with daily issues. But Cincinnati is liberal 
in her patronage of eastern publications. During the year 1845, 
one house, that of Robertson and Jones, the principal periodical 


depot in the city, and through which the great body of the 
people are supplied with this sort of literature, sold of 


Magazines and Periodicals, 29,822 numbers, 


Newspapers, ; ° 25,300° ,, 
Serial Publications, . 30,826, 
Works of Fiction, 48,961  ,, 


But not greater than the general sale in the United 
States :— 


“It is estimated that the people of the United States, at the 
present time, support 1,200 newspapers. There being no stamp- 
duty, no duty on paper, and none on advertisements, the yearly 
cost of a daily paper, such as the New York Tribune, for in- 
stance, is only 5 dollars, or one guinea. The price of a single 
copy of such papers is only two cents, or one peany, and many 
papers are only one cent., or a halfpenny per copy.” 

And the reason is explained by the small price paid for 
papers -— 

“At Pittsburg I bought three good-sized newspapers for five 
cents, or twopence-halfpenny. One of them—T7he Daily Morn- 
ing Post—was a large sheet, measuring three feet by two, and 
well filled on both sides with close letterpress, for two cents, or 
one halfpenny. The absence of duty on paper, and of newspaper 
stamps, is, no doubt, one great cause of the advanced intelligence 
of the mass of the American people. What an absurd policy is 
that of the British Government, first to impose taxes upon 
ledge, and then to use the money in promoting education.” 


We wish that Mr. Davies were in Sir Charles Wood's 
place for a month. < 





* Besides an immense quantity sent direct per mail! 
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The Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, for 1849, including all the Titled 
Classes. By Charles R. Dod, Esc., Author of the 

“ Parliamentary Companion,’ &c. London: Whit- 

taker and Co. 

A most useful and comprehensive book of reference in 
relation to the existing personages of the nobility and 
titled classes generally, including Bishops, Judges, Privy 
Councillors, the different classes of Knights, and the 
junior branches of the nobility. Mr. Dod has bestowed 
great labour on this history of the titled and honourable 
of the land ; and the information furnished, though neces- 
sarily given in a condensed form, of the titles, parentage, 
and descent, ages, marriages, professions, residences, public 
services, offices, &c., is, in general, correct. Upon a pretty 
close examination, we have detected very few inaccura- 
cies, and only one or two omissions. One important 
feature of the work is the introduction of every Lord 
of Session in Scotland, every Scots Episcopal Bishop, 
and every person who, by courtesy or office, bears the 
prefix of Lord, Lady, or Honourable. The classification 
of the work is admirable, and the introductory article on 
“ Precedence” contains all that is required to be known 
regarding this most important point; the grounds for 
each claim to precedence being examined and explained 
at length, under the head of every office or dignity. 
The work has not the pretensions, and is on a different 
plan from the larger and more expensive publications of 
Burke, and Debrett; but it forms a volume of convenient 
size and moderate price, and embraces, without being too 
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diffuse, an easily-attainable knowledge of the titled orders 
and the different members of the aristocracy. It jg ilps. 
trated with twenty-four representations of the insignia 
peculiar to the different orders of the nobility, including 
those of the blood royal. 


Dr. Eadie’s Biblical Cyclopedia, John J. Griffin & Co, 
London; R. Griffin & Co., Glasgow. : 
THE success of this work is certain ; it isa popular 

illustrated Commentary on the Scriptures, in an alpha. 

betical form, issued at a very moderate price. 

It seems to contain all that is attainable in the way of 
€Xplanations for the ordinary reader who studies for self. 
improvement. Dr. Eadie avoids all the scientific affects. 
tion of excessive minutencss in zoological, botanical, or 
geological technicalities, giving what is required, and no 
more, 

He avoids the equally inconvenient habit to which 
“the cloth” are so much addicted of tedious dissertations 
on contested points in Theology. We think this is Wisely 
Allow the people to read their bibles for them. 
s¢lyes, induce them to do so by all proper means, and in 
due time we should see more of Christianity and Legg of 


« 


done, 


Sectarianism. 

We hold a number of books, some of them, indeed, for 
two or three months, which we should have noticed ere 
now, and have been prevented by other engagements, 

We purpose to overtake all of them in our June num- 
ber, even if we should put an extra shect into the Magazine 
for that purpose. 





POLITICAL 


Tue political events of the month have been 
most important, and several of them unfortunate. 
We noticed, in last number, the defeat and the dis- 
persion of Charles Albert’s army. The Austrians 
have not yet closed the anticipated treaty with 
Piedmont and its new King. They are said to de- 
mand four millions, and the fortress of Alessandria, 
until payment be made ; and are offered two mil- 
lions four hundred thousand pounds. Genoa had 
revolted from the Piedmontese, but has been re- 
duced. France threatens to occupy Savoy unless 
peace be immediately established, and with the 


view of protecting Piedmont. 
France has committed one of the most deplorable 


blunders a republic could ever make in sending an 
army to restore the Pope. The French are the 
last people on earth who should interfere to put 
down republics and restore kings. 

The elections for their Legislative Assembly 
occur during the current month, and will render 
it one of bustle and excitement. 

The Germans have invaded Denmark, and their 
most unjustifiable attack of last year on that weak 
state is renewed. 

The German ports are all blockaded, but the 
Danes have lost by mismanagement at Eckernforde, 
a ship of the line, and a fine frigate. They have 
been also on the whole unsuccessful in the land 








fighting. A number of engagements have occurred, 
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and nearly four thousand men have been killed last 
month in this unfortunate war. 

The city of Brescia, in Lombardy, rebelled 
against the Austrians, in the expectation that the 
Piedmontese would be able to re-enter Lombardy, 
They attacked the Austrian soldiers in the garri- 
son, and overpowered them, It is added, that they 
gave no quarter. In turn, they were attacked, 
their city stormed and destroyed, and fifteen thou- 
sand persons are said to have perished. 


The Neapolitans have re-commenced the con- 
quest of Sicily, with prospects of success, because 
neither the british nor French admirals will inter- 
fere farther. It would have been well if they had 
never interfered. The Neapolitans stormed the 
city of Catania, and a great slaughter was made 
of the inhabitants. The Sicilian forces attacked 
the Neapolitans, and occupied the city a second 
time. They were expelled a second time, with 4 
destruction of life equal to the first. Syracuse has 
surrendered. Palermo will probably be taken ere 
this time; and Earl Minto’s mischievous dreams 
regarding Sicilian independence, have cost already 
many thousand lives. 

The most arduous struggle of the month has 
covered the Hungarian plains with the dead, and 
Europe with reports that leave us in ignorance of 
the current of the war. The Austrian forces have 
been handled with great severity by the Magyar 
Hungarians, and the Poles in their connection. 
A number of battles have been fought. Within 
the month, uearly thirty thousand men have died 
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in battle. The insurgents are under the walls of | 

Pesth at our latest date, and the citizens have been 
ed with continued cannonading in their neigh- 
ood, without knowing the result. 

The end of the war may be distant; but Austria 
js tough, and will cling to her old possessions with 
a death grasp. The Magyars are an exciteable 

ple, but they want the cunning and perseverance 
of their foe. 

Our Sikh war has been settled for the time by | 
the total route of Shere Singh at Goojerat. Lord | 
Gough closes his career in India with a brilliant | 
victory, and has settled the Sikh question for | 
seven to ten years. 

In this country we hear occasionally of the 
pacific state of the world. It is a profound error. 
‘ Nobody now alive has remembered the world, so 
full of wars and rumours of wars, as at present. 
More lives have perished by the sword, either in the 
past month, or at the dates which have reached this 
country in the currency of the past month, than 
died at Waterloo, and these deaths have settled 
nothing. 

The Easter recess interrupted our Parliamen- 
tary proceedings. Since the re-assemblage of the 
two houses, some business has been transacted 
in the Commons, and none in the Peers. The 
Irish Rate-in-aid Bill has been carried in the 
Commons by a smaller majority than were ex- 
pected to vote on the question. The Irish mem- 
bers seem to have retired from business, as few 
more than one-half of the number were present. 
Lord John Russell had an interview with a | 
number of members belonging to that country before | 
the final debate in the Commons. He desired | 
them to decide on accepting the rate-in-aid, or| 
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taking another tax, which he did not specify. His 
guests, invited to this unwelcome meeting, wisely 
refused to commit themselves to unknown measures, 
in an unconstitutional manner; and the implied 
rebuke of Sir Lucius O’Brien to Lord Jchn Rus- 
sell for proposing unconstitutional arrangements 
was arare affair. The Premier was in agony for 
the place, and certainly stepped out of the common 
course 

The repeal of the Navigation-law Bill, notwith- 
standing every opposition and no support from with- 


‘lout, has been read a third time in the House of 


Commons. 

The majority is G1. Last year it was 117, The 
difference of 56 marks a revulsion of feeling on 
the subject. The Peers are said to have a ma- 
jority of 40 against the measure, and are afraid to 
use it; because they dread the competence of Lord 
Stanley to form a cabinet. 

They will, we hear, reject the bill; and they 
have no reason to dread Lord Stanley’s weakness 
in this business of Cabinet making. Lord John 
Russell did not close the door against himself and 
friends, when he allowed Mr. Labouchere to in- 
terfere with navigation business. He made Mr. 
Baines, of Hull, his wedge, and still keeps the door 
of the Treasury open, and the roof over his head, 
| by the aid of that gentleman’s negative. 4 

The Government might resign in the event of de- 
feat, but these Greys, Elliots, and their cousins 
downwards, are numerous, while blood is stronger 
than principle. 

We supported not the measure because it is not 
a free trade scheme, but a bastard bill—one of 
those crosses between freedom and monopoly that 
the Whigs have an undoubted tendency to produce, 











RAILWAY AND JOINT STOCK BUSINESS OF THE MONTH. 


The absence of bustle and excitement arising out of the 
half-yearly meetings of February and March, has been 
amply compensated for in the affair of Mr. Hudson which 
has been the great railway topic of the month of April. We 
referred to this matter in our notice of the Eastern Counties 
Railway half-yearly meeting in last month's summary, and 
shall only again briefly notice it in connection with the 
events of the month, as the subject is fully alluded to else- 
where. The committee appointed to investigate the share 
transactions charged against Mr. Hudson, made their report 
about the middle of the month, accompanying that document 
with the evidence on which they came to their decision. The 
report fully establishes the fact that Mr. Hudson purchased 
anumber of Great North of England shares, which he im- 
mediately afterwards sold tothe York, Newcastle, and Berwick 
Railway, at a profit of £7,185 above the market price. Subse- 
quently it appears that Mr. Hudson, on the plea that the ave- 
rage price of the shares had been too highly estimated, repaid 
£2,574, leaving still a balance in his favour cf nearly five 
thousand pounds—this is the first transaction referred to | 
in the report. Another item of £990 18s. 0d., charged by 
Mr. Hudson, for brokerage on sbares sold by him to the! 
company, is severely commented on by the committee. | 
These are the main points established by the inquiry, which 
implicates all the Directors of the York, Neweastle, and 


Berwick Railway, nearly ag much as Mr. Hudson. 





Connected, to some extent, with the foregoing transactions, 
was the Extraordinary General Meeting of the Midland 
Counties Company, on Thursday, April 19th. The object 
of this meeting, was to appoint a Committee of Inquiry in- 
to the whole affairs of the Company, as the revelations in 
connection with the York, Newcastle, and Berwick shares 
have greatly disquieted the proprietors. The business opened 
hy the reading of a letter from Mr, Hudson, announcing his re- 
signation of his office as chairman of the company. He says:— 
“It must have been obvious to every one that the Great Nor- 
thern Railway, when opened, must of necessity materially 
affect the existing lines of railway in the districts through 
which it passes. To the formation of that railway I gave 
my most strenuous and uncompromising opposition. I be- 
lieved its formation to be unnecessary, and I felt that the 
bencfits to be derived from it were not sufficient to justify 
an expenditure of the immense capita! requisite for its con- 
struction. It pleased the legislature to view the question 
otherwise, and the consequence is, that this line will very 
shortly be brought into active operation. The existence of 
that company cannot now be disregarded, and it may be that 
the interests of these different railways may not be found to 
be identical. Therefore it is that, after due deliberation, 
I have thought it might be more satisfactory to the 
shareholders of the Midland Company that I should 


resigu the office of their chairman,” The leteer 
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was not received in a very friendly spirit, as the impres- 
sion was, that the resignation was more an act of necessity 
than virtue. After some discussion, the following commit- 
tee of investigation was appointed :—Charles Arkwright, of 
Dunatalj, Stafford, Esq.; W. M‘Crackan, of Liverpool, Esq. ; 
William Smith, of Sheffield, Esq.; J. Cartwright, of Lough- 
ton, Esq.; W. Watson, of Ayr, Esq.; John Starkey, of Hud- 
dersfield, Esq.; and John Mercer, jun., of Bristol, Esq. A 
similar proceeding may be expected on the 4th of May, when 
the York, Newcastle, and Berwick Company meets at York. 


The other meetings of the month of April will be found 
in the following summary, in the order of the dates at which 
they took place. 

Edinburgh and Northern Railway.—The balf-yearly meet- 
ing of this company was held at Edinburgh, on March 27. 
The Directors’ report furnished the following state of the 
Company’s affairs up tothe 3lst December. Inclusive of 
the balance at the close of the previous half-year, the net 
revenue at the disposal of the proprietors, after deducting 
working and other expenses, and a sum of £10,499 10s. of 
interest, is £23,711 10s. 5d. Out of the free revenue, as 
above stated, of £23,711 10s. 5d., the Directors recommend, 
in the first instance, that £3,634 10s. be applied in payment 
of nine months’ dividend at the rate of 5 per cent. per 
anhum, on the late Granton Company’s preference capital 
of £96,920, payable on 20th April next. On the other 
stocks of the company, they recommend that a dividend 
for eight months should be declared, at the rate of 2 per 
cent. per annum, payable on the 30th June next, in the 
following proportions, viz. :— 


On £24 of the £25 shares (1845), 6s. 43d. per share. 


» 1 » 15 ,, (1846), 2s. lid. _,, 
” 5 ” ” (1847), ls. 4d. ”» 
3. ,, %&15_ ,, (1847), 94d. 


On full amount of the £20 (original Granton) 5 bs. 4d. 
On £7 of the £20 (Granton shares, No.1) 1s. 103d. 
On £4 of the £20 (Graaton shares, No. 2) 99d. 


After payment of which, there will remain a surplus of 
£5,308 3s. 1d. to be carried to the credit of next account. 
The report was agreed to. The line was stated to be rapidly 
in the course of completion. It is proposed to change the 
mame of the scheme tothe ‘‘ Edinburgh, Perth, and Dundee 
Railway Company.” The meeting was afterwards made 
special, when the following bills were approved of :—1. A bill 
to enable the company to raise a further sum of money. 2. 
A bill to vary their Dunfermline branch, in the parish of 
Dunfermline, so as to pass under the Townhill and Halbeath 
tramways, and to connect the same tramways therewith, 
and for other purposes in relation thereto. 3. A bill to con- 
struct a low-water pier and other works at Granton, and to 
provide for the better regulation, management, and control 
of the general railway station at Perth, and for other pur- 

The Chairman intimated, in regard to the last bill, 
that the directors had abandoned the clauses in it which re- 
ferred to the general railway station at Perth. Of these 
three bills none of them were expected to be opposed except 
the second. 


Newcastle and Carlisle Railway.—The half-yearly meeting 
of this company was held at Newcastle, on Tuesday, March 
It appeared from a state- 
ment of the capital account, that the share capital of the 
company on the Sistof December, 1848, amounted to 
£1,155,000, the borrowed capital to £445,037 10s., making, 
with current accounts, reserve fund, and land re-sold, a total 
of £1,648,811 5s. 4d. No revenue account was exbibited, 
the railway having been let from the Ist of January, 1848, at 
arent calculated to produce for the present £6 per cent. per 

am on the share capital, and having been since May last 


orked in connection with the York, Newcastle, and Ber- 
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wick Railway. The half-year’s rent of the railway, due on 
the Ist of January last, having been paid before the end of 
that month, the directors declared an intermediate dividend 
at the rate of 3 per cent., for the half-year ending the 31st of 
December, 1848, which was paid in February; an interme. 
diate dividend had also been made for the previous half-year. 


West London Railway.—The adjourned half-yearly meet. 
ing of this company was held in London on April 4. The 
business was merely routine, and consisted of the re-elee. 
tion of the directors, and the usual matters transacted at 
such meetings. 


Dublin and Kingstown Railway.—The half-yearly meeting 
of this company was held in Dublin, Saturday, April 7. The 
report stated that the balance applicable to dividend, this 
year, is £17,654 1s 6d., from which a sum of £9,800 was ap- 
plied as a dividend of 4 per cent., for the half-year ending 
3lst of August, leaving £7,854 1s. iid. now available, from 
which the Board declare a dividend of 3 per cent. for the 
past half-year, amounting to £7,350; anda balance of £504 
ls. 6d. will be carried to the next account. The report was 
unanimously adopted. 

South Devon Railway.—An extraordinary meeting of this 
company was held at Plymonth on Tuesday, April 10. The 
object of the meeting was to consider the propriety of 
raising additional capital by the issue of fresh shares, 
Power was given to the directors to raise the neces- 
sary capital required, by an issue of new shares, and 
the meeting was adjourned till May 10, to receive the 
directors’ report on the matters referred to them. 

North Wales Railway.—A special meeting of the share- 
holders of this unfortunate scheme took place in London on 
April 10, to consider the propriety of appointing a commit- 
tee to wind up the scheme. A resolution, in pursuance with 
the above object, after a long discussion, was agreed to. 
The chairman and the secretary, in the course of the 
month, have been committed, by order of the House of 
Lords, for contempt, in carrying out a division of the assets 
of the company without taking the proper steps for a legal 
dissolution, and otherwise mismanaging affairs. They were 
kept in custody for about a week, and, after apologising 
ard promising amendment, they were discharged on Mon- 
day, April 21. 

Glasgow, Kilmarnock, and Ardrossan Railway.—aA special 
meeting of this company took place in Glasgow, on April 
18, in order to have a full explanation of the affairs of the 
cowpany from the directors. A long discussion took place, 
which resulted in the chairman (Lord Eglinton) engaging 
to submit all the papers of the company to the examination 
of Mr. 8. A. Anderson and Mr, H. Brock, bankers, on con- 
dition of their divulging nothing that would prejudice the 
company. 

East India Railway.—A special general meeting of this 
company was held in London, on April 10, to consider the 
propriety of acceding to the terms of the East India Com- 
pany. The terms are that the East India Company, in ad- 
dition to the free grant of land for the use of the railway, 
shall guarantee 5 per cent. on a capital of £500,000. 

Great Grimsby Docks—The foundation stone of this, the 
eastern terminus of the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln- 
shire Junction Railway, was laid with great eclat oo April 
18—Prince Albert officiating on the occasion. The docks 
are to be rivals to those of Hull,on the other side of the 
Humber, and are to cost £500,000. 

This constitutes all the actual business of the month. 
Rumours prevail that the report of the Eustern Counties 
Railway, which is to be ready by the first of the month, will 
be of a most unfavourable character. It is stated that the 
dividend cannot be more than 2s.a share, instead of 5s. Od 
as declared at the half-yearly meeting. 
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The railway bills before Parliament have been classified 
into 12 English groups, two Scotch, and one Irish. Three 
of these groups have commenced sitting. . 

The following is an abstract of the increase or decrease in 
the mileage and earnings of the leading English railways in 


1848 as compared with 1847 :— 








Ined. miles 

in 1848. Increase. Decrease. 
57 London and North-Western. £ — 6,848 
6t Great Western ~~~ 11, 101 —_ 
484 Laneasbire and Yorkshire... 69,772 = 
pe Midland nnn. .ee meneame 27,109 —_ 
@9 York and North Midland —.. — 3,897 
32 York, Newcastle, andBerwick 42.810 — 
44 —_ Eastern Countics mum 80,410 — 
94 South-Western... w. nner 26,183 _ 
D5 BIGOT aeeeeeene eres — 20,985 -- 
17 ~+South-Eastern —. ~ _ 11,240 
rey 978,370 21,985 

Deduct decrease nun wwe wer 21,985 


Net increase for 1848 W......~..£256, 385 
The increase in expenditure on these lines is, as near as pos- 
sible, the same as the increase in earnings by £256,779. 

In the month of February last, no less than 120 railway 
meetings were held. 

Opening of New Lines.—The Liverpool, Preston, and 
Ormskirk Railway was opened on April 2, thus forming a 
direct communication between Liverpool and Preston, re- 
ducing the distance from 38} to 25 miles. On the same 
day, the portion of the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln- 
shire railway between Brigg and Gainsborough, 18 miles in 
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length, was opened. The following week the Lincoln and 
Gainsborough portion of the Great Northern scheme was 
opened, thus completing the chain from London to Gréat 
Grimsby. 

The share market shows but a trifling change from the 
previous month. Some depreciations have taken place in 
the lines connected with the Hudson interest ; the others 
have either remained stationary or slightly improved. The 
following statement will give the variation in the price of 
the shares of the leading railways within the month:— 

Amount 
. Price Price 
sme eed March 31, April 25. 
| \- 

Aberdeen wil -_ wa) Got & £174 
Birmingham and Oxford ~. 20 | 26 
Caledonian vw. —_ _ SO | «6-238 |S 5 
Chester and Holyhead om 50 18 17 
Eastern Counties =... oun 20 Ot 
Edinburgh and Glasgow. 50 42 2 
Great Northof England .. 100 235 | 23 
Great Northern on ae 20 11 Il 
Great Western a “el ae % | 
Hull and Selby ne ome 50 | OF | — 
Lancashire and Yorkshire 86 |.) (66 —_ 
London and Brighton —-, 00 | 37% 39 
London and North-Western 100 —s«das‘A 132 
Loudon and South-Western 50 | 
Midkad: as ws) ow BD os 748 
Norfolk on _ om -) 468 41 338 
North Staffordshire WwW ot 174 145 134 
North British... wu ww! 2 45 sg 
Scottish Central = a 25 24¢0—~—6—~Cté‘28 
South-Eastern —_ | 2 23 | 2) 
York, Newcastle, and Berwick 25 | 24 | 228 
York and North Midland ~ 50 | 45 | 40§ 





OBITUARY NOTICES FOR APRIL. 


SIR ANDREW AGNEW, BART. 


At his residence, Rutland Square, Edinburgh, on the 12th 
April, of debility, consequent on fever, Sir Andrew Agnew, | 
Baronet, of Lochnaw, in Wigtownshire, in the 56th year of | 
his age. He was the seventh baronet, and succeeded his | 
grandfather in 1809. Born iu 1793, he was the son of. 
Andrew Agnew, Esq., by the eldest danghter of the 26th Lord | 
Kingsale, in Ireland. He married, in 1816, the daughter of | 
Sir David Carnegie, Baronet, of Southesk, by whom he had | 
several children. He was vice-lieutenant of the county of | 
Wigtown, which he represented in Parliament from 1830 
to 1837. He voted for the Reform Bill, and, in general, 
his conduct, as a member of the Legislature, was marked 
by a liberal and independent course of politics. The in-| 
troduction of his famous Sunday Trading Bill, however, 
rendered him a conspicuous butt for the shafts of ridicule 
and abuse; and he endured a storm of raillery and revile- 
ment which would have overwhelmed almost any sarc 
public man. The measure caused nearly as much excite! 
ment, especially in London, as even the Reform Bill 
itselt, and was thrown out in Parliament. He did not, 
however, abate one jot of his efforts in behalf of the “ bet- 
ter observance of the Sabbath,” as his constant and inde- 
fatigable, and, it must be admitted, able and disinterested, 
advocacy of the Sabbath railway closing movement abun- 
dantly testified. Indeed, his last appearance in public was at 
a meeting of the Scottish Central Railway Company, a short 
time before his death, when he took part in the proceedings. 
Though too rigorous for England in his notions, Sir Andrew 
was sincere and well-meaning, and his name will long 
be remembered, as it was chiefly celebrated in his life, for his 
championship of the sacredness of the Sabbath. The family 








to which Sir Andrew belonged was a very ancient one, and 


up to 1747 held the hereditary shrievalty of Wigtownshire. 
On its abolition in that year, when the heritable jurisdie- 
tions of Scotland were universally abolished, the then re- 
presentative of the family received £4,000 as compensation. 
Soon after Sir Andrew had succeeded to the estate he 
introduced several important and judicious improvements 
of his property, for which there was abundant scope. Loch- 
naw Castle, the patrimonial seat, a very ancieat, and once 
strongly fortified, editice, stands on an eminence, in the parish 
of Leswalt ; and on the west side of it, in the olden time, 
lay the waters of the Loch from which it derived its mame. 
This beautiful sheet of water, nearly half a mile long, thad 
been drained, and its bed turned into meadowland; but Sir 
Andrew, with excellent taste, restored it to its pristine con- 
dition, raised a noble plantation around it, and improved 
and decorated the adjacent grounds, till the ancient seat of 
his family soon became the grand attraction of the parish. 
After his retirement from Parliament, Sir Andrew con- 
tinued to have great political influence in Wigtownshire‘ 
and the importance of bis position was increased by 
the disruption of the Church of Scotland ia 1843, 
He is succeeded in his title and estates by bis eldest 
son, Captain Andrew Agnew, R.N., who married, in 
1846, Lady Mary Arabella Louisa, a daughter of the 
Earl of Gainsborough. A daughter of the deceased 
baronet married, after the disruption, the Rev. T. B. 
Bell, Free Church Minister of Leswalt, and one of his 
sons is 2 Minister of the Free Church. Sir Andrew Agnew 
was buried on the 19th April, in the Grange Cemetery, near 
Edinburgh, in a grave next to those of Dr. Chalmers and 
Mr. Graham Spiers, late Sheriff of Edinburgh. The cere- 


followed his remains to the grave, one 
‘ indisposition from attending. 
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336 OBITUARY 


THE REV. DR. MACDONALD OF URQUHART. | 


On the 16th April, the Rev. Jons Macpowatp, D.D.,| 
minister of the Free Church at Urquhart, in the barony of 
Ferrintosh, Ross-shire, in the 70th year of his age. About 
two months before his decease, the pressure of a tight boot 
caused a slight bruise in one of his feet, which was, unfor- 
tunately, neglected, and mortification ensued. The hurt, 
spreading, terminated in his death. He was a native of 
Reay, in Caithness-shire, where his father officiated as cate- 
chist, and was born on the 12th of November, 1779. He was 
educated in the parish school of Reay, and in his eighteenth 
year went to King’s College, Old Aberdeen, where he com- 
pleted the usual course of theological studies. In 1805 he 
was licensed to preach, and, for about two years, he seems_ 
to havé acted as a missionary or occasional preacher in the 
Highlands. He was ordained in 1806, and in 1507 he was 
appointed successor to the Rev. Mr. Maclachlan, in the 
Gaelic Chapel, Edisburgh. Six years afterwards he re-| 
ceived from Mr. Forbes of Culloden, the patron, a presen- | 
tation to the parish of Urquhart, having been the free choice 
of the people. For the long period of thirty-six years he 
laboured in that remote district, with great zeal and success, | 
and became one of the most popular and influential clergy- 
men in the north of Scotland. His flock were strongly 
attached to him, and his frequent journeys throughout the 
kingdom made his name extensively known. His preaching 
was distinguished by fervour and energy, and crowds of 
people everywhere flocked to hear him in the pulpit. Per- 
haps no man ever preached more sermons in the same num- 
ber of years. Ie ofien preached twice, and even thrice 
a day, for weeks in succession. His manner was earnest 
and animated, and, to a Gaelic congregation, irresistible. | 
At the disruption of the Church of Scotland, in 1543, Dr. | 
Macdonald was one of those who, from conscientious mo-| 
tives, seceded from the Church. He was twice married—| 
first, to Miss Georgina Ross of Gladfield, Ross-shire, who 
died in 1814; and, secondly, to Miss Janet Mackenzie, 
daughter of Kenneth Mackenzie, Esq., of Millbank. By, 
both marriages he had issue. The late Rev. John Mac-, 
donald, of Calcutta, was his eldest son. He was prema- 
turely eut off by a fever, in 1848, and his remains are in- 
terred in Caleutta, the scene of his missionary exertions. 





JAMES MORIER, ESQ. 
At Brighton, on April 2d, Jamzs Moniker, Esq., the author | 
of “ Hajji Baba,’ and several other popular oriental ro- | 
mances, at the age of 66. About ten days before his death, | 
he was struck with an attack of apoplexy, from which he | 
never recovered. Mr. Morier was for some time Secretary 
of Embassy to the Court of Persia, a situation which afforded | 
him abundant opportunities of obtaining a knowledge of, 
the customs and manners ofthe ast. The first part of the | 
“Adventures of Hajji Baba, of Ispahan,” appeared in 1824, | 
in three volumes. The second part was published, in two | 
volumes, in 1828. The hero of the tale is a personage of | 
the Gil Blas class; who, after various amusing adventures, 
becomes Secretary to the Persian Embassy in England. 
The work evinces a minute and familiar acquaintance with 
the habits and customs of the Persians, and on its publica- | 
tion attained a standard reputation. In 1832, Mr. Morier | 
produced “ Zohrab the Hostage,” in three volumes, an| 
historical novel of the time of Aga Mahommed Shab, a/| 
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famous Persian prince. Two years afterwards appeared 
from his pen, ‘‘ Ayesha, the Maid of Kars,” also in three 
volumes, which is considered isferior to his other works. 
In 1841 he published the “ Mirza,’’ in three voiumes, a 
series of Eastern tales. Sesides these works of fiction, 
Mr. Morvier was the author of “ Journeys through Persia, 
Arminia, and Asia Minor,’’ which abound in interesting 
deseriptions of these different countries, their people, agd 
government. He also edited a translation from the German, 
called ‘* The Banished,’’ a Swabian historical tale; being a 
story of the Swabian League in the 16th century. By Mr, 
Morier’s death, a considerable pension, which he enjoyed 
for his diplomatic services in Persia and Mexico, reverts ty 
the Crown. He has left a widow, and an only son, Mr. G, 
Morier, who holds a situation in the Foreign Office, 





DR. GEORGE GARDNER. 

At Ceylon, suddenly, from apoplexy, Dr. GrorGE Garp. 
NER, superintendent of the Botanic Garden, Peradenia 
Kandy, Ceylon. He was a pupilof Sir W. J. Hooker, the late 
Professor of Botany in the University of Glasgow, and soon 
after leaving that city he undertook the enterprising journey 
recorded in his ‘‘ Travels in the Interior of Brazil.’’ Upon 
his return from Brazil, about five years since, he was ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Botanic Garden, at Kandy; 
since then he has been actively engaged in preparing mate- 
rials for a Floraof the country. This zealous naturalist 
expired in the prime of life, not being above thirty years of 
age. 





MAJOR-GENERAL FORBES. 

At Aberdeen, on the 29th March, Major-General Fonngs, 
C.B. MWe entered the army as Ensign, in 1795, and was 
for many years connected with the 78th Regiment, or Ross- 
shire Buffs. In 1794-95, he was engaged in active service 
in Holland. He afterwards accompanied the 78th to 
Quiberon Bay, and was at the taking of the Isle of Dieu in 
1795. The following vear he proceeded to the Cape of Good 
Hope, and was present at the capture of the Dutch fleet in 
Saldanha Bay. In November, 1797, he accompanied his 
regiment to India, and served with it during the campaign 
in Oude in 1798 and 1799. He also served during part of 
the Mahratta campaign in 1803. In Java he particularly 
distinguished himself, having been present in every action 
in which his regiment was engaged there during the years 
1811, 1812, and 1813, including the forcing of the enemy's 
position at Welterveden, the storming of the lines of Cor- 
nelia, the heights of Serandah, and other strong places. 
In May, 1813, he quelled an insurrection which broke out 
in the east end of Java, when Licutenant-Colonel Fraser 
and Captain M‘Pherson, of the 78th, were murdered by the 
insurgents. Forhis services in Java he received a medal, 
and was five times thanked in general orders. In 1817, he 
retired on half-pay, and in 1838 was made a militay com- 
panion of the Bath. On the occasion of the brevet in 1846 
he became a Major-General. 





M. JULES SLOWACKI. 
At Paris, M. JuLes Stowack1, one of the most dis- 
tinguished of the Polish poets, at the early age of thirty-nine. 


CARDINAL MEZZOFANTI, 
At Rome, Cardinal Mezzoranrti, celebrated for his ex- 
traordinary power in the acquisition of languages, 
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